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Pollolee for higher eduoatlon are under aotlve consideration in most 



OXOD countries* ▲ major issue in such policies in the seventies will be the setting 
t9 of structures adapted to a stage of development which has either been or is at 
the point of being reached in most Member co\mtries, that of the transition to mass 
higher education* 



development of higher education systems, the OEOS organised, in the framework of the 
prograaae of work of its Education Committee, a Oonferenoe on Future Structures of 
Fost«-Secondar7 Education, which took place in Paris in June, 1973« High officials 
responsible for education policy in OEOD Member countries, including a niuober of 
ministers^ attended the Oonferenoe together with teachers, administrators and 
participants from trade \mion and professional organisations* 



higher education in its main patterns and characteristics and to identify alternative 
policy measures for facilitating the overall structural transformation of the system 
towards meeting its new objectives in the context of social aM economic development* 

▲ publication, issued under the title Policies for Higher Education , 
presents the General Beport of the Conference* The present volume Towards Mass 
Hi^sr B^uoationt Treads. Issues a afl ^ItHBM contains a series of four background 
studies relating to some of the ma;) or themes of the Conference* ▲ thi'i^ volume: 
fltruoture of Btudiss end Place of Hssearch in Mass Higher Education completes the 
series of Oonferezxce publications* 



To discuss a number of major issues related to policies for the future 



The central concern of the Conference was to examine the advent of mass 
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This report presents the statistical data^ iiihich has been updated, and the 
analysis published by the Secretariat under the title DevalQpmeqtf Higher Education 
1^50^1967 t Statistical Survey and Analytical Report, OiXJD, Paris, 1970, together with 
an overall analysis of exirolment trends In post-^secondaiy education during the sixties* 

All the reservations formulated in the above mentioned report concerning the 
limits of comparability of national data remain valid; these data, taken from the 
statistical publications of Member countries, are presented according to the OEOD 
classification of educational syscems (l)- The validity of the rt:iirnational co^arljons 
is to a great extent underwritten by the ^are %ri.th which the "cotiversion keys" were 
originally set up by the Secretariat and the national authorities* 

There were several difficxxlties in updating data for the period 1950-1967i and 
in extending the time series to show recent trends. These difficulties had their origin 
in the many changes introduced into administrative organisation or into the structure 
of higher education since 1967. The creation of new fields of study or of new establish- 
ments i the setting-up of first-cycle pluridisoiplinary education, the multiplication or 
recent development of non-traditional types of study (sandwich coxirses, part-time courses, 
multimedia of the "Open University" type, etc.) tend to modify the traditional divisions 
between long and short-cycle education and fields and systems of study and make them 
difficult to identify. This diversification entoi 5 some "destruct\;:ring", which means 
it is not easy to calculate enrolments or to interpret the quantitative trends. 

In the first part of this report tendencies in enrolment trends in higher education, 
the factors in such trends and the changes shown in the distribution and in the composition 
of the student body will be described. In the second part the statistical aspects of 
access to higher education (and in particular the effect of trends in the numbers of 
secondary school graduates) and of educational performance will be presented. Lastly 
the enrolment trends expected during the seventies in the Member countries will be 
considered. 



I. THE EgAHSIQH 0? POST -ftg?nwnAiyr EMJOATIOM (1960-197Q) 
A. Overall Trends 

A Secretariat roport (2) draws attention to the vast growth in post-secondaiy 
enrolments between i960 and 1965 in all Member countries. This expansion continued 
between 1965 and 1970 at a slightly slower rate (7.2 per cent as against 9#1 P«r cent 
for 1960-65) but still remains veiy hif^^ as is shown in Tables 1 and 2. 



(1) Classification of Education ^fltams in OEOD Memb er Countries > OEOD, Paris, 1972. 

(2) Development of Higher Education ^Q^-l^^?? Vtf,T^^^^ ^P9rt- OEOD, Paris, 1971* 
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The rapidity of this growth, which began in the middle of the fifties, and its 
extension to all Member countries, are particularly strikina lacts which can be seen from 
Table A in Annex I. If reference is made only to the decade 1960-1970, it san be seen 
that in 18 of the 24 countries considered the number of students has more than doubled 
and has tripled in three of them (Prance, Greece and Sweden), It is thus possible to 
^preciate the volume of the demand satisfied, the extent of the intake capacity 
required - though the number of students cannot be identified with the number of places - 
and the multiple effects that numerical pressure can have on the structures of post- 
secondazy education. 

The growth rates of individual countries in this overall ej^ansion have varied 
considerably, and reasons for this will be given later. With the exception of a few 
countries (Pinland, United Kingdom, J^an) where the increase has been fairly regular 
(8-10 per cent per annum), most of the countries experienced a phase of 3 to 5 years of 
particularly x'^id growth (10-15 per cent per annum). This phase usually occurred about 
1962-67, and corresponds to the post-war increase in the birth rate. In some cases 
(Germany, Austria, rueoslavia), it occurred before I960, or more rarely (Italy, Canada), 
towards the end of the sixties. 



Table 1 

Growth i n total higher et' . acation enrolments 
in all QECD Member countries 

(in millions) 





1950 


I960 


1965 


1970 


University-type education ♦ 


5.26 


5.86 


7.99 


11.03 


Non-university-type education ♦ 


0.69 


1.21 


2.02 


3.14 


Total higher education 


4,06 


6.63 


10.35 


14.47 



♦ Exclvuiing Austria, Bcigium, Icelani and Switzerland^ 
Sourcaa! See Annex I, Tables A, B and G. 



Table 2 

|veT»Y;^ annual gr owth rates c! enrolments in 
higher edueati^r^ 

(in percentages) 





195C-60 


1960-70 


1960-65 


1965-70 


University-type education 


4.8 


7.7 


8.7 


6.7 


Non-univorsity-type education 


5.8 


10.0 


9.2 


10,7 


Total hlgl'ier education 


5.0 


8.1 


9.1 


7.2 



3aMSai.' S«e Annex I, Tables A, B and 0. 
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Table 3 shows that in half the Member countries the increase in enrolments was 
slower after 1965 than during the five preceding years} in a quarter of the countries 
the opposite was true, and in the others the situation remained constant • It this stage 
of a very global descriptiont it would be premature to see in this trend the beginning 
of **the end of expansion"; at most we may note a slight falling off following a phase 
of spectacular growth. The origin of this trend would be clarified if the iii5)act of 
the demogrsphic variables were to be measured and recent t rendu in admission flows 
analysed* 

OOaDarat ive trends ^nivyYIjfity y^ij^ pnn^nn^ y^^^^^nr mA^^^^^Ar^T. 

The distinction between these two types of post-secondaxy education* established 
in the classification of educational systems, is based on several specific criteria* It 
should be remembered that university education is defined as long education, lasting 
three or four years at least, for which a secondary school leaving certificate is 
required and which leads to a first degree which may, in t\im* lead on to higher 
diplomas* Non-xinlversity type education, which has been the subject of a specific 
study by the Secretariat (1), is defined as relatively short education for which x 
secondary school leaving certificate is not always required and which leads to a diploma 
regarded as below first degree level • This distinction may become less clear cut in 
the future aM there are many changes and projects which izidlcate a move towards the 
integration of these two educational sectors* However, this "binazy" structure remains 
in force in most countries for the time being* It was even strengthened during the 
sixties since many Member countries decided tc create new short-cycle establishments and 
to vetom and d;fvelop appropriate types of non-uodversity education, one of the major 
functions assigned to them being to meet growing demand and to reduce numerical pressiire 
on the xmlversitles* 

The comparative enrolment trends for each t^e of education given in 'tables 1 
and 2 would seem to show t;hat for OECD countries as a whole this aim has been achieved t 
enrolment in non-university education has Increased much more rapidly - 10 per cent per 
year as against 7*7 per cen^^ in the university sector - and the rate has accelerated 
since 1963* A closer examination shows that this overall trend reflects only that of 
3 non-£ur^;pean Member coxmtrles whose weight is obviously decisive, whereas the European 
Member countries, in fact, show the opposite trend* This may be seen in Table 4* 



(1) Short-O^ole Higher Educationi A Search for Identity > OECO, Paris, 1973« 
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Table 3 



Growth rete of onrolments In higher education 





1950-60 


1960-70 


1960-65 


1965-70 


Australia 


5*8 


ll.i 


13.2 


9.0 


Austria 


5*6 


4.9 


5.2 


4.5 


Belgium 


5*6 


9.3 


10.1 


8.7 


Oanada 


5*5 


10.6 (2) 


10.5 


10.8 (3) 


Oemark 


5*3 


9.0 


10.4 


7.7 


Plnland 


5*2 


8.6 


10.7 


6.7 


Prance 


3.3 


13.2 (2) 


15.5 


10.3 (3) 


Geznaz^ 


7.9 (6) 


4.7 (4) 


3.3 (5) 


6.2 


Greece 


7*1 


12.0 (2) 


17.0 


6.1 (3) 


jfoelasd 


2*9 


5.8 


6.6 


4.9 


Ireland 


2.3 


6.5 


8.1 


4.9 


Ita-.y 


1.7 


9.6 


8.4 


10.3 


Japan 


11*5 


9.0 


8.9 


9.1 


Luxeabcurg 


5*3 


1.8 


6.9 


-3.0 


Netherlands 


5*6 


7.7 


6.9 


8.5 


Noivajjr 




o.? 






Portugal 


5.3 


8.1 


7.5 


8.5 


Spain 


ii.O 


6.6 


8.1 


5.1 


Sweden 


5.8 


11.8 


11.7 


11.8 


Switzerland 


5.0 


4.6 (1) 


3.2 


7.1 (7) 


Turkey 


9.0 


9.1 


9.5 


8.6 


United Kingdom 


-0.3 


8.3 (2) 


8.5 


8.0 (3) 


United States 


4.6 


7.7 


9.0 


6.5 


Yugoslavia 


8.8 


6.4 


5.6 


7.1 


Average 


5.4 


8.1 


9.0 


7.3 



(1) 1960-68. (5) 1961-65. 

(2) 1960-69. (6) 1950-61. 

(3) 1965-69. (7) 1965-68. 

(4) 1961-70. 



Source : See Annex I, lable A. 
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Table 4 

Oonmaratlve growth In university and non-uMverfllty 

enrolmenta 





1960-65 


1965-70 


1960-70 




European 
countries 


Non-Euro- 
pean 

countries^ 


European 
countries 


Non-Euro- 
pean 
coxmtries* 


European 
coxxntries 


Non-Euro- 

pean 
countries* 


University 
education 


8.9 




8*5 




8.7 


7.3 


Non-university 
education 


9.5 


11*9 


5*6 


11*5 


7*3 


11*7 



* Excludiaag Australia* 

Source : See Annex It Tables B and C« 



Admittedlyt a country by country study would show that the slower growth of the 
non-university sector is veiy marked in only two-thirds of the European countries where 
the xmlversitles still have a stronger attraction for students* The reason for this 
trend and for the partial failure of policies to develop short-cycle education in most 
European countries will be considered in Fart II of this report* 

Overall trends > other tendencies 

New short-cycle higher education establishments were created during the sixties i 
often despite the overall trend zu)ted previously, and already occupy an ivqportant place 
within this sector of education (see Table 5)« 



Table 5 

Enrolments in some new short-cvole hlpher education 

establishments 



Country 


Establishment 


Date of 
creation 


Enrol- 
ments 

1970/71 


Enrolments aa 
a percentage of 
total xion-\inlver- 
slty education 

(1970) 


Prance 
Norway 

United Kingdom 
Caziada: 

Ontario 

Quebec 
Yugoslavia 


I.U.T* 

District 

Colleges 
Polytechnics 


1966 

1969/70 
1969/70 


24,380 

400 
91,080 


25 

4 
46 


C.A.A.T. 
C.E. G^!.P. 
vile akole 


1967/68 
1967/68 
I960 


24,421 
75,000 
81,074 


100 
100 
100 



Source t See Annex II* 
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Third-cycle (post-graduate) education has eocpanded more rapidly than the other 
cycles (see Table 6)« Ihis tendency was noted and analysed in a Secretariat paper (l) 
based on data prior to 1965» It will be seen that this trend continued up to 1970-71* 
It does not seem therefore (at least up to that date) that the fall in the demand for 
research workers - demand which was one of the major growth factors at this level 
at the beginning ol the sixties - has affected>student preferences to continue their 
studies beyond the fir^c university degree* 

Table 6 

Trend in the proportion of students in post-graduate 
education (as a percentage of total enrolments ir\ 
i^r^i vft-rn ity education^ 





1960-61 


1964-65 


1970-71 


Canada 


5.5* 


7.8 


10.5 


Frazice 




10.7 


10.9 


Norway 


23.0 


19.0 


25.6 


United Kingdom 


16.6 


17.4 


18.4 


United States 


9.9 


"0.4 


14.3 



♦ Full-time students 1959-60 • 

S2mU* 1960-64 - Development of Higher Education - Analytical Report. 
1970-71 - See Annex !!• 



Different types of part-time higher education have shown rapid growth, which 
was particularly noticeable towards the end of the sixties* Although it is often 
difficult to gjt a statistical picture of the growth and relative position of these 
various forms of education* the following facts may be noted: 

Part-time courses provided in higher educational establishments in st^me 
Member countries have had| in the universitie3 at least, a tendency, in 
recent yaars, to develop more rapidly than full-time education (except 
in Yugoslav.i.a); this tendency ia all the more remarkable in that it 
reverses that which prevailed up to 1965 (see Table 7)« 



(1) "Post-Graduate Educationt Structures and Policies**^ OECD document, Paris, 1972* 
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Sable 7 



Student •nrolmantB In part-time ooursea 
(aa a percentage of total enrolmenta) 





i960 


1965 


1970 


Unlveralty education 








Canada 

Ireland 

England and Wales 
Yugoslavia 


21.5 
9.6 
14.1 
26.6 


26.4 

8.3 
7.0 
22.4 


33.0 ^ 

10.8 (1971-72) 
9.1 

17.2 (1969-70) 


Total higher education 








United States 
England aM Wales 
Yugoslavia 


31.2 
37.8 
32.6 


29.3 
30.4 
34.1 


31.0 
29.3 
28.6 



aouroM i 1960-65 - Pevelopnent of Higher Education ^ SSLmSUL* 
1970 - See Annex XI • 



!Dhe vezy cozxoeptlon of part-time courses In some oases masks a vexy wide variety 
of foxms of education which have evolved differently. In the United Kingdom) which is the 
country with the greatest variety of types of education at this level 1 the following changes 
in distribution can be seen between 1964 and 1970 (Advanced Further Education) t 



?orm8 of education 


1964 


1970 


Tull-time 


20.1 


28.9 


Sandwich courses 


8.5 


15.5 


Part-time 


38.5 


35.0 


Evening classes 


32.9 


20.4 




100.0 


100.0 




(138,460) 


(197.271) 



as^mt^ statistics of EducatlQRa Vol. 3i HNSO, London. 

It is more difficult to assess the growth of the different types of education and 
training for adults at post-secondaxy levels the list of which is always incomplete. Per 
exaaplet some data are given in Table 8, but they cover only part of the enrolments in these 
^non-traditional" foxms of education and are therefore not comparable « 

B. Grcwbh Jactors in Post-^t^ffn^ftn ^Tolments 

If one accepts that the growth of student numbers is the resxxlt of the combined 
effect of demographic variations and a higher level of enrolment t it is Interesting to 
identify the effect of each of these variables during the 1960*s. A first approximation 
can be seen in the enrolment rates or ratios which are the usual indices for international 
comparisons. 
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B pp<piiBftnt ratiofl (the ratio of students to the 20-2^ age group) are very rough 
indicators since they do not take into accotint either the age distribution of the students 
or variations in the average length of study^ but they are still used quite frequently 
for purposes of comparison^ In 1970 » these ratios varied from 12 to 23 per cent in 
European Member coiontries (apart from Ohirkey and Portugal) i Australia and Japan, and 
amounted to ^0 per cent in Canada and the United States* Ihere has therefore been a 
veiv definite advance since I960 when these percentages were between 6 and 11 per cent 
in Europe I and 30 per cent in the United States (see Table 9). 

Approximate enrolment rates are given by the ratio of students to the population 
of the age group to which more than three-quarters of the students belong* This popula- 
tion varies from country to country. These rates take into account both the length of 
study and the age structure of the student population. Their trend since I960 is shown in 
Table 9, and also in ligure 1 which plots the evolution of each of the two conq?onents of 
the ratio. In 1970, these rates were from 5 to 10 per cent in the developing Member 
countries and from 10 to 15 per cent in the other European countries, with the exception 
of Sweden where the rate (22.6 per cent) is now much closer to those of Canada and the 
United States (31 and 35 per cent). On the graph most of the countries are in the upper 
right quadrant which means that, globally, between I960 and 1970, student enrolments 
increased together with the population of the age group, but much more rapidly. Austria 
and Germany are exceptions; the reduced size of the age group explains the small growth 
in the nximber of students (60 per cent). It will also be seen that the majority of the 
points are grouped together; the increase in student enrolments was roughly the same every- 
where (100 to 150 per cent over these ten years) although the increase in the size of the 
age group varied considerably (from 3 to 80 per cent). Finally, it will be seer that the 
exceptionally rapid increase in enrolments in Sweden and France can be .attributed in the 
latter case to a large increase in the age group. 

A more exact calculation shows what part of the increase in enrolments is due to 
demographic changes, what part can be attributed to changes in enrolment at otLer levels 
and, finally, what is due to the combined effect of these two variables. After distribut- 
ing this residual, the following renults are obtained (Table 10): 

- With the exception of the United States, the demographic variable accounted 
for less than 50 per cent of the total increase (and less than 30 per cent 

in two-thirds of the countries considered). In some cases its inqpact has been 
very slight (Portugal), almost negligible (Italy) or negative (Geimany and 
Austria); in these last two countries the growth in the number of students 
may be said to have fallen by 2? per cent and 9 per cent as a result of the 
reduction in the sise of the age group; 

- The United States and Canada, where 60 per cent and ^8 per cent of the 
increases are due to variations in the age groups, show that where the system 
of higher education is highly developed variations in demand are more 
sensitive to demographic changes; 
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Sabl* 9 
poit-aaconAarr •duoatioa 





Enrolment ratio 
(as percentage 

of tne popula- 
tion of tne 
20-2^ age group) 


ippxoxlMt* 
•nrolatnt rates 


considered 


I960 


1970 


I960 


1965 


1970 




Austria 


7#5 


12.4 


4.5 


6.4 


10.5 


19-24 


Belglia 




15.5 


8.0 


11.0 


14.7 


18-23 




10*5 


18.7 


7.7 


9.6 


13.8 


19-25 




9*0 


14.5 


7.4 


10.3 


12.2 


19-24 




9.1 


19.8 


7.8 


12.5 


15*1 


18-23 


Gexmasy 


6.5 


12.7 


5.4 


7.2 


10.9 


20-25 




3.9 


11.8* 


2.8 


6.5 


•. 


18-24 


Ireland 


8.2 


12.6 


7.3 


8.0 


. . 


18-22 


Ztaljr 


7.0 


16.3 


5.5 


8.7 


12.1 


19-25 


HatharlandUi 


13.3 


19.1 


9.5 


10.6 


14.0 


16-24 


>orw«7 


10.2 


15.7 


8,6 


10.9 


13.3 


19-24 


Portugal 


3.4 


7.8 


2.5 


3.6 


5.0 


18-24 


Spain 


8.6 


14.1 


6,0 


8.1 


9.6 


18-24 


Siradan 


10.3 


22.6 


10.3 


13.6 


22.6 


20-24 


Sid.t2arland 


6.5 


8.3* 


5.5 


6^6 


7.0 


20-25 


Tuzkoy 


2.9 


5.2 


2.3 


3.2 


3.9 


18-23 


Unitad Kingdom 


8.5 


13.7 


8.7 


10.7 


14.3 


18-22 


Tttgoslavia 


8.9 


15.5 


6.1 


9.2 


10.5 


19-25 


Australia 


10.3 


15.6 


11.6 


16.8 


18.4* 


17-20 


Canada 


24.2 


39.1 


19.3 


27.3 


30.7* 


18-23 


Ji^an 


8.4 


15.6 


8.1 


12.0 


16.2 


18-22 


TJnitad Stataa 


31.5 


42.6 


25.9 


31.4 


35.1 


18-23 



• 1969/70. 

£k>ure«« t Snrolments - see Table i, Innez I. 

Oemogmphlo data - see Annex III. 
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Tlisux* 1 



•nrolm«iit« ratio In hlghar aduaatlon 
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In spite of fairly strorig variations in the effect of the draographic 
variable, it can be estiuiated that, in the 16 countries considered between 
I960 and 1970, an average of 2? per cent of the expansion in student enrol- 
ments is attributable to demographic growth* If each of the five-year periods 
is taken separately, it it- striking to see that this average proportion has 
not varied* The population in question, however, grew less rapidly after 
1965 (2*07 per cent per year in 1965-70 as against 2*7 per cent on average 
in 1960-65) • The sli^t si owing-down in the annual rate of growth in student 
enrolments after 19^5 (7«5 per cent as against 9«1 per cent) can be only 
partially attributed to the slower population increase, two-thirds of .this 
small relative decline being due to a slightly lower increase in the level 
of enrolment* On the hypothesis of constant demographic evolution^ the 
average growth of higher education would have been approximately 8 per cent 
per year (1965--70) as against 9«1 per cent per year before 1965« 

!l!he extension of schooling accounts therefore on average for rou^ly three-quarters 
of the growth in hlc^er education during the 1960*b in the Member countries* In 1970 
there were an additional 5«7 million enrolments compared to I960 figures for all OEOD 
countries considered together: in other terms this represents an increase of some 83 per 
cent* The average proportion of an age group continuing their studies at the post-second- 
aiy level has grown from some 8 per cent to ro\;ighly 14 per cent between the two dates* 
These are overall average figures and, as such, cover important differences between Member 
countries; nevertheless, they reflect a common trend characterised by great progress in 
the field of post-secondary schooling* 

An analysis of the factors determining this growing demand, the nature of which 
has scarcely been examined, would go beyozid the scope of this report but, in a very 
summary fashion, one may say that the eacpansion in educational participation has two 
complementary aspects: 

- The first is internal to the education system: the expansion In secondary 
education (l) leads to an increase in the number of school leaving certificates 
(and in the percentage of the age group with the qualification required for 
admission to higher education) and therefore in potential demand* This has 
repercussions at post-secondary level in the form of an increase, which may or 
may not be proportional, in effective demand* This demand may possibly be 
constrained by the number of places available or by standards required and 
this may lead to exclusions or to changes in students* choice of field of 
study* All these elements in the system can be detected within the limits of 
the information available through flow movements: the secondary school leaving 
rate, transfer rate, admission rate, success rate and drop-out rate* Their 
measurement will be dealt with later on* 



(1) aeeondarr/ iiducatlon . OEOD, Paris, 1970* 
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^ The higher level of enrolment may also be analysed on the basis of its 

relatlozu3hlps to the sooio-eoonomlc environment and may ref7oct: (l) ohangea 
1.. the choice of subjects by those ylho decide to undertake higher studies on 
the basis of a covqptratlve estimate of the expected benefits anl of the 
accoxmtable value of the direct costs and opportunity costs of such studies (l)| 
(11) chaziges in the hopes and esqpectatlons in texms of culttiral satlsfaotiony 
access to certain roles or statusi etc^^of specific groups; (ill) changes in 
collective preferences and consumer behaviour with regard to the '^superior'* 
service represented by post->secondaz7 education^ linked to income growth and 
therefore to the level of economic development* 

A verification of each of these hypotheses would make it possible to identify the 
detexminants of the demand for education and to shed llc^t on the prospects for future 
expansion, but very little has been done on this subject* A recent study by the Secreta- 
riat (2) has siflpplled several elements of a reply to point (ill) above by analyslngi with 
the aid of regression techniques, the relation between the enrolment rates for the 15-19 
and 20-24 age groups, azid the level of Income measxxred by QSSP per capita: the income 
el%stlclty in relation to the enrolment rate is 0#71 for the 15-19 age gxoup, and 0#68 for 
the 20-24 gro;^. This shows the very close link between variations in enrolment rates 
income and between variations in enrolmetts in the two age groups, Independently of the 
sise of the age groups at a given income level* When the time factor is Introduced one 
can see the fairly marked influence of this variable in the 20-24 age group which reflects • 
even at a stable income level - an upswing in the order of preferences in favoxir of higher 
education (1.2 per cent per year of the enrolment rate around 1965)# The demand for edu- 
cation, like the demand for durable goods, increases therefore with the increase in 
income* Pinallyi contrary to what was seen for the 15-19 age group, i«iere enrolment 
tends to level off at 80 per cent, there was no such tendency for the 20-24 age group at 
the income levels observed towards 1970« 



(1) In addition to the literature on the theory of human capital, see B« Campbell and 
B. Siegel: "The Demand for Higher Education in the United States 1919-1964", 
American Economic Review. 196?, p* 482| 

Oalper and R. Dunn: «A Short-Hun Demand Function for Higher Education in the 
Uziited States", Journal of Politioal Economy . 1969, p. 765| 

A* Coraggine, D« Dugan, D«J« and M« Grabowski: "Detexminants and J^istributional 
Aspects of Enrollment in U#S. Hij^tier Education", thf fgnniiil ?f BbM p B^MQureas . 1972# 

(2) "An exploration of the relationship between GaiP per capita and school enrolment in 
age groups 15-19 and 20-24", OBCD document, 1972 (mimeo«)# 
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0. OoiBDOflltlon of the Student Body 

Ohftraoterigtloa aad ohangea 

!Ehe doubllngi or even tripling^ of enrolments in the higher education oatabliah-* 
senta of Member coxmtriea during the aixtiea was acoovpaxxied by a slow change 'n the 
con^osition of the student body* ▲ brief description of these changes will be given 
with reference to criteria of sex^ social origin, age and nationality* (l) 

(a) Female parti cin at ion > This has continued to increase in all countries but 
at a much slower rate after 1963 (Table 11), except in Germany axid Austria where the 
trend vas reversed* She differences between countrieii noted prior to 1963 have continued: 
in 1970f the average rate of the proportion of tiomen vniversity students with variations 
from 18 per cent in Japan to 4? per cent in Finland^ was ?2 per cent (26 per cent in I960)* 
The equalising of opportunity between the sexes is a very slow process %rtiich i^peara to 
depend on the particular dynamic of each country* 

(b) Social origin students ^ Xhe tre/ids discerned by a Secretariat study (2) 
analysing all the data up to 1966 have continued, and the conclusions still sppear to be 
valid* More recent data exist for eight Ifember coxmtries (Finland was not included in the 
study gaoted) and have been regrouped in Table 12» They brin^; out the following facts: 



- The proportions of studenlis from less favoured social categories 
have increased (except in Norway and the United Kingdom)* This 
increase is very clear in Oexmany (from to 12*6 per cent), in 
France (from 4*6 to 12 per cent), in Sweden (from 1? to 22*6 per cent), 
in the Hetherlaz^s (from 8*3 to 14 per cent)^ but in all countries 

the group of young people originating from this class (that is 

43 to 63 per cent of the total) remains very clearly under-represent^^d* 

• The percentage of stixdents who are farmers' sons has sligbtly 
increased^ in spite of a decrease of this socio-occupational group 
in the total active population* However^ this group still remains 
under-represented* 

- These increases have lowered the relative place of upper stratum 
students (except in Norway) or middle stratum students (except in 
Germany and the Netherlands) or both (Finland, France, Sweden)* 



(1) Previous studies may be consulted for enlajaations of the differences bettieen 



Aehievems ntt Conference on ^oilcies for MucaH^oncu Srowth, OBOD, Paris, 

or tJralopmant of HlA^r Eduoatlon. 

(2) QrouD Dlroarltlaa In ^f^^\?lt^i?nft1 fUr^tT^iyi^ion ^ Aohievement. op.olt. 
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Tabic 11 



Trends in femalft partlcipfttlo n in nT^^v e^8ity education 



Austria 

Denmark 

Finland 

Frsmce 

Germany 

Greece 

Ivaly 

Netherlands 
Norway 

Portxxgal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Stritzerland 

Turkey 

United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

Canada 
Japan 

United States 



1960 



25.9 
22.7 
46.3 
41.3 
20.3 
23.2 
26.6 
17.9 
20.2 
50.5 
19.9 
32.1 
14.2 
23.8 
24.5 
28.7 

24.9 
13.7 
38.0 
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1965 



25.4 
28.1 
48.6 
43.4 
20.6 
30.5 
53.4 
18.0 
24.5 
58.8 
21.5 
56.9 
18.1 

25.1 
26.4 
52.6 

52.8 
16.4 
39.0 



1970 



27.0 
30.0 
48.2 
44.7 
51.0 
51.5 
38.0 
19.7 
27,4 
45.0 
25.2 
57.5 
22.6 
25.5 
29.0 
38.0 

55.2 
18.2 
41.0 



Sources: For I960 and 1965: Development of Higher Education , op.cit . 
For 1970: See Annex II. 



Table 12 
Social origin of atudenta 



Paroantages 







SociO'*occupational category (l) 






A 


B 


0 


D 


£ 


Others 


England and Wales 


1961 
1970 


61.0 
46.0 


15.0 
27.0 






26.0 
27.0 




Finland 


1965 
1970 


52.1 
27.5 


29.5 
20.5 


17.5 
25.0 


19.9 
21.5 


1.4 
8.1 


France 


I960 
1968 


55.2 
47.0 


54.4 
50.7 


5.8 
6.5 




4.6 
11.9 


mmm» 


Germany 


1961 
1970 


34.2 
26.2 


29.0 
55.7 


5.6 
4.2 


14.7 
14.5 


5.4 
12.6 


mmmt 


Netherlands 


1961 
1970 


42.0 
57.0 


47.0 
49.0 




8.5 
14.0 


mmmm 
mmmm 


Norway 


1964 
1969 


55.6 
57.6 


11.1 
11.0 


12.0 
7.5 




25.9 
19.5 


mmm» 


Sweden 


1950 
I960 
1968 


55.0 
48.0 
40.0 


59.0 
59.0 
57.4 






6.0 
15.0 
22.6 


MM 


Yugoslavia 


I960 
1969 


40.1 
21.5 1 28.8 


26.5 
2J.2 




17.5 
20.5 


5.0 
9.4 



(1) Classification (except for Sweden): 



Source ? 



A - upper stratum { 

B - middle stratumi 

C - independent agricultxirej 

D - other independent | 

£ - lower stratum • 

(Parities in Educational Participation and Achievement , op.cit .. 
>• 

See Aimex IV« 



See: Group pi 
Annex A« 
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- Tht parity ratios (l) of upper stratum categories are much higber 
than 1| in spite of a sometimes very clear decline* The relative 
chances for upper stratum and lower stratum youth to study in a 
university evolved as iollows* 

Table 13 

Relative chances of upper stratum and 
lover stratum youth of studying in a ixiilversity 



England and 


1961 


Otl 


Wales 


1970 


5:1 


france 


1959 


84:1 




196^ 


30il 




1968 


28tl 


Germaiiy 


1961 


58»1 


1964 


48:1 




1970 


12tl 


Netherlands 


J961 


56:1 




1964 


45:1 




1970 


26:1 


Sweden* 


I960 


9sl 




1968 


5:1 


Yugoslavia 


I960 


6:1 




1965 


4:1 




1969 


3.5:1 



* The classification used is not cotaparable to 
that used for the other casds« 

Sources t Years prior to 1966t Group Disparities ! ibid* 

Years subsequent to 1966: See Table 12 and Annex IV« 

111 these data reveal that the relative advantages of the upper stratum wit\ 
regard to access to \miversity education have dimiaiished everywhere* This process is still 
fairly slowf though there are some exceptions; data are too few to enable us to note any 
acceler<it1.on in democratisation towards the end of the sixties* There is a certain trend 
towards this in Germany, Sweden and the Netherlands! but the opposite is true cf Englandf 
Vrancei Horway and Yugoslavia* finally, it may be noted in the first three cases that, 
in spite of a substantial increase in the chances of lower stratum youth to have access 
to the uziiversity, the disparities remain very i^r^rked and equality is far from being 
attained* 

These data refer solely to university education (except for Yugoslavia)* If they 
are compared - and this is possible in only a few cases with data on the social origin 
of students in short-cycle higher education, the social disparities are seen to be less 
marked in this type of education and the percentage of workers* sons are clearly higher 
than in the universities (see Table 14)* 

(l) The parity ratio is the ratio of the percentage of students from a socio-oconomic 
categozy to the percentage of the active population belonging to the same category* 
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Percentages of lower atratua ■tud^nta 







Uslversltles 


Short-oyole 
higher eduoatlon 


England and 


I7OI 

1970 


27.0 


37.9 (other than 

universities) 
36.0 (5 Polyteohnios) 


Trance 


1968 


11.9 


24.2 (I.U.T.) 


United States 


1966 


11.0 


18.0 (two-year 

establishfflents) 


Tugoslavla 


1970 


17.0 


22.0 (ViSe Skole) 


0«nadat 


1968 






Ontario 
Qaebeo 




26.7 
24.9 


40.0 (C.A.A.I.) 
38.3 (O.E.G.E.P.) 



Source : See Annex IV« 



Short-^cyde higher education thtia tends to facilitate access to hi^er education 
for students who, because of their social origini were previously excluded. ?roB this 
it seems that the claim of equalising opportunity of access 1 often made for short-oyole 
education) is Justified* It wxll be noted, howeveri that these higher percentages do not 
preclude the existence of what are still quite marked disparities 1 and that the orlenta- 
tion of students of modest origin towards this type of education will tend to slow down 
the demooratisation of university ed'ication and could even in some oases create a sort of 
social polarisation which, through differential choices by social Oi?igin, would contribute 
to a new foxm of segregation* 

(0) Joreign atudents. The proportions of foreign students (in relation to total 
students) considerably declined during the sixties (lable 15)* This tendency might be 
interpreted as a slowing down of the international mobility of studentSi although this 
does not seem to have affected the post-graduate or third-cycle level in which most of 
the foreign students are enrolled* Their admission to the first cycle has certainly been 
affected by stricter admission procedures (1)^ in particular in countries i^ere more 
liberal entrance conditions attracted students from countries iA;ere a numerua olausus had 
been introduced* 



(1) ^Access to Hi ^er Education and the Ifumerus Olausus^ 1 Oounoil of £urope| Strasbourgi 
0C0^E!SRC72)23* 
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Table 13 



Proportlona of foreign atudenta 





I960 


1965 


1970 


Austilct 


26.9 


19.4 




16.1 




Belgium 


6.6 


9.7 




• • 




France 


9.6 


7.2 


(13.7) 


5.7 


(12.7) 


Geznany 


9.6 


8.9 


5.7 


Ireland 


19.3 


17.4 




• • 




fiweden 


4.2 


6.6 




• • 




Svitserland 


32.8 


26.3 




22.5 




United Kingdom 


10,7 


9.3 


(25.0) 


7.9 


(25.4) 


Canada 


6.4 


5.5 




7.3 


(32.4) 


United Statea 


1.5 


1.7 


(8.2) 


1.7 



The jTlgures in brackets refer to post-^graduate or thlrd**oyole 
level of eduoatlon« 

52311241* I960 and 1965 : Development of Higher Eduoatloii a op>olt > 

for 1970 X See Annex II. 

(d) Breakdown of atudenta aeoording to age. a!he age atruoture of the student 
body ohanged oonalderably during the sixties. In 6 of the 11 countries for vhloh data 
are available, an Inorease In the average age of university students has been noted during 
this period. (In Gersiany, the United Kingdom, and particularly Yugoslavia, the opposite 
trend has been noted.) This tendency Is due not only to ohanges In the demographic 
structure but also to the raising of the average age of admission to post«-secoz^azy edu- 
cation aM possibly, but "lata do not exist on this point, to the extension of the average 
length of studies, for example, the average age of admission rose from 19.6 to 20.6 In 
Denmark and from 19#5 to 19#9 In the Netherlands between 1965 and 1970. It Is difficult, 
however, to know whether this tezidenoy corresponds to a raising of the average age for 
leaving secondary education, or to a longe:? average period between the time of leaving 
secondary education and entering the unlve'^tlty. 

Using these criteria of sex, social origin, nationality and age. It Is possible 
to Illustrate certain chaziges which occurred In the student population d\irlng the sixties, 
when enrolments more than doubled (an average Increase of 116 per cent). Prom this point 
of view, the criteria are of \mequal value. Although the relative fall In the number of 
foreigners has only limited significance, the slight aging of the population observed Is 
Important! it has been noted that there was a slow Increase In the proportion of female 
students (from 26 to 32 per cent) and also In the relative place occupied by lower stratum 
youth who. In 1970 « vopresented from 10 to 20 per cent of students as compared with 
approximately 5 to '.3 psr cent around I960. Xhese ohanges are not negligible but apparen*- 
tly oocxir slowly enough for their effects to be limited. On the basis of these average 
proportions, the share of overall expaxislon which may be attributed to the growing 
participation of women can be estimated at approximately 10 per cent, end that of the 
proF^ress made In the demooratlsatlon of higher education at approximately 7 per cent. 
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Any relationship between the rates of esqpaiision and the changes in the costposi^ 
tion of the student popiaation is not evident; a few facts may be mentioned by way of 
example: 

* QTae small expansion experienced in some countries for demographic reasons 
(Germaziyi Yugoslaviai Austria) at the beginning of the sixties corresponds 

to a quasi-stability in the proportion of female students and in the percent-* 
ages of lower stratum students • But, inversely, in the countries witb a very 
heavy expansion (Prance, Sweden) these proportions have not increased more 
rapidly than the average • 

4 

* A recent study (l) showing the changes in the composition of the student 
body in the United States between two consecutive years, 1970 and 1971, and 
marked by a slight expansion (4,1 per cent fo*? enrolments, 1»5 per cent for 
new entrants) brings out: 

(i) the very rapid advance in the number of students 

coming from minority groups: 17 per cent for blacks, 
19 per cent for students whose mother tongue is 
Spanish (38 and 31 per cent at the post-graduate level); 

(ii) tL more rapid increase in female enrolments (4«7 per 
cent as against 0«7 per cent for men); 
(lii) the absence of changes in social origin, and in the 
average level of aptitude of new students; 

(iv) a tendency to more marked interruptions of studies, 

either before admission to higher education or during 
the course of study* 

We may assume that all these changes in the composition of the student body tend 
to modify the structure of student choice and expectations, the nature of their relations 
with institutions, teachers, learning and so on, but owing to vhe lack of extensive 
infozmation, it is not possible to assess all the consequences (2)« 



(1) 
(2) 



H»3» Peverson: Amerii^ 
Carnegie Commlssii n on 



aix Gollege and University Enrolment Trends in 1 
.Higher Bducation, hcaraw-Hill, New York, 1§73# 



1971 > 



Various studies which concern specific categories of students might be consulted 
on this point, for example: 

- '^Students in University Ixistitutes of Technology in France'*, OECO document, 
Paris, 1973. 



- Social Gharaotarlstica and Motivations of Student^ in Non"Univaraity Post* 
SeQondary~EaucatiQnal iMtl Province of Alperta * Alberta 
Colleges Commission, nay 1972« 

- A.W# Aatin and R»J» Panes, The Educational and Vooational Development of 
College Students . American Council on Education, Washington, 19&9* 
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!!• ADMISfilQN AND PERgQBmNOE IN PQ8I-SE0QNDARY EDUQATIQN 



Admission to higher education is the resxxlt of a process which operates during 
secondary education and of the conditions governing transfer from this level to the post- 
secondary level. This is analysed in Study II of the present publidatlon. Here only the 
development and origin of flows of new students will be examined. 

A# Increase in the glow of New Entrants and the Measurement of Admission 
I^tes to Post-Secondary Bducation 

(Trends in the number of new students are ^iven in Table 16. Over the 10-year 
period, the size of the increase is roughly the same as that of enrolments, but it falls 
off quite clearly towards the end of the sixties, as shown below. 



Avftyflgft lyn ual growth rate for new entrants 
(averages calculated from data referring to 1? countries) 





1960-70 


1960-65 


1965-70 


1968-70* 


Total enrolments 


7.8 


9.2 


7.9 


7.5 


New entrants 


7.8 


10.1 


6.5 


4.1 



* Average data referring to 13 countries. 



In W of the 17 countries considered, the increase in new entrants was less than that of 
total enrolments in 1965-70. During the last three years (1963-1970), this trend applied 
to all the countries for which statistics vere available (with the exception of Italy)} 
in only two countries out of the 13 considijred, was there a decrease in the absolute 
number of new entrants, namely Sweden and Finland. 

This trend had primarily d ographic causes: the numbers eligible for admission 
to post-secondary education which, between I960 and 1965, had increased on average by 3.0 
per cent per year increased by only 0.5 per cent between 1965 and 1970, and even fell in 
half the countries; this fa.ll would on average, for the 17 covuitrieo oozxsidered, explain 
nearly two-thiids of the slowei^ increase in the numuers of new students. 

The rate of admission to higher education, that is the average proportion of an 
agft. group entering post-secondary education, is a useful indicator for measuring average 
chances of admission and one which can be used fairly easily for international comparisons. 
These rates, which were available for two-thirds of the countries are shown in Table 17. 
It will be seen (i) that every young American has almost a fifty-fifty chance of being 
admitted to higher education (1), (^7 per cent), as against slightly more than one chance 
in three (35 per cent) in 1960; (i.l) that in the more developed European Member countries 
the average rates of admission were 23 per cent (13 per cent in I960), with variations 
from 1^ to 30 per cent among the coxintries concerned. 

(1) This report covers very wide regional differences^ In 1963, the rates of admission 
varied from 19 per cent (Alabama) to 63 per cent (California), around an average rate 
of 36 per cent. Cited in W.W. Willingham* f ree Access HiiAer Education > Table E, 
p. 202f College Entrance Examination Board, New York, 1970« 
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lable 17 



-^^'^•^^i ^n rates to t)08t*»8eooadary education 
(in percentages of an average age group) 





Age group 
considered 


1Q60 




1Q70 


Austria 


18«20 


7.0 


8.5 


13.0* 


Belglxua 


18«»20 


18.3 


22.0 


29.5 


Dennark 


19-21 




16.8 


24.1 


Finland 


19-21 


11.9 




Xw# ^ 


?rance 


18-20 


17.5 


23.0 


27.1* 


G^maz^y '* 




6.8 


9.7 


13»7 


Italy 


19-21 


7.6 


13.0 


24.0 


Netherlands 


17-20 


12.0 


12.8 


18.5 


Norway 


19-21 


• • 


20.1 


26.5 


Sweden 


19-21 




15.2 


26.1 


Turkey 


18-20 


• • 


4.5 


5.7 


United Kingdom 


18-20 


• • 


• • 


29.0* 


Yugoslavia 


18-21 


22.5 


30.0 


30.0 


Australia 


17-18 


• • 


• • 


22.2 


Japan 

United States 


18-19 


11.1 


18.6 


26.8 


18 


35.7 


38.8 


47.0 



♦ 1969. 

Source : See Table 16 and Annex 



Table 18 



Orientation of new entrants to short*»cycle education 
(as percentage of total new entrants) 





I960 


1965 


1970 


Belgium 


57.5 


55.5 




Denmark 


63.3 


51.5 


^9.7 


Finland 


59*5 


24.0 


31.7 


Prance 


50*1 


29.2 


28.1 • 


Germany 


29*2 


56.0 


22.0 


Greece 


11*6 


7.2 


• • 


Italy 


3.8 


2.5 


2.1 • 


Netherlands 


65*9 


58.2 


5^.4 


Norway 




64.6 


60.0 


Spain 


3^.0 


23.7 


• • 


I^ted Kingdom (1) 


• • 


66.6 


66.5 


Yugoslavia 


52.0 


49.0 


45.7 


Australia 




• • 


46.8 


Japan 

United States 


19»7 


23.7 


26,8 


23.1 


27.6 


34.5 



* 1969. 

(1) £agl«ad and Wales - full time students. 
Source ; See lable S, Annex I. 
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B* Student Orientation and Choice of Type and Field of Study 



Choice of tye of education (university or non-^universlty ^ 

Olhe breakdown of the flow of new entrants Into these two types of education gives 
comparative trends in the preferences of students as between short-cycle and university 
education. Table 13 shows that, during the sixties: 

- in all continental European countries (except Finland) the proportion 
of new students entering ohort-cycle education decreased steadily; 

- in non-European Member countries, this trend is reversed; in the United 
States for example, 35 per cent of new students entered Junior Colleges 
in 1970 as against 23 per cent in I960; 

- a few countries do not conform to either of liiese trends: the United 
Kir-gdom, where the proportion of new students going into non-university 
education is constant (66 per cent) is an example of a beiLanced develop- 
ment of the two sectors of educatioiA; in Yugoslavia, however, the trend 
towards a faster advance in short-cycle education (ViSe Sicole) was 
suddenly reversed following the 1966 reforms (l)» 

The varying purposes and nature of short-cycle higher education (2) would seem 
to explain this divergent trend: 

- in continental European countries, establishments of short-cycle higher 
education are "specialised"* They offer a limited choice of courses and 
there is no possibility of transfer to the universities; because of this, 
the majority of students coming from genereiL secondary education prefer 
university education, in spite of the efforts made by the authorities to 
develop short-cycle education; 

- in countries such as the United States or Japan, where short-cycle 
education offers transfer possibilities (3) and a greater variety of 
subjects, it tends to absorb an increasing part of the demand* The more 
selective character of laiiversity admission is probably not unrelated to 
this development, but it does not seem to be the determinant factor* 



(1) Innovation in Highe r Education: Reforms in Yugoslavia , OECD, Paris, 1970. 

(2) Short-Cycle Hifriier Education: A Search for Identity , op.cit *. Part One. 

(3) In the United States, for example, nearly 70 per cent of the first year students 
in Junior Colleges who were consulted in 1969 stated that they were reading for 
a B»A» or a B*S* ( National Norms for Entering College Freshmen , American Council 
of Education, 1970 J* in reality, uowevei*, 6diy i;? fJSP cenT; on average of these 
students co each ye&r into establishments providing four-year courses* 
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Ghoice. ojC field of study at the universit:^ 



An earlier Secretariat report (l) identified a number of fairly clear trondsi 
common to most; countries, as far as the choice of field of university study was concerned* 
These showed, between 1950 and 196S, a slight increase in the proportions of students 
enrolled in pure science, a slicht and relative decrease in su*udeutG enrolled in technolo-- 
gy, a very clear fall in the relative position of medical sciences and law, and a very 
marked increase in the proporbions of students enrolled in humanities and social sciences* 
On the whole these trends continued up to the end of the sixbies, but seemed to become 
less marked} in some countries fairly clear chances can be seen in the selection or re- 
jection of a particular field of study^ On the basis of data given in national publica- 
tions, the following remarks may be made: 

- from 19o4 onwards, following very rapid expansion from 1955 to 1963t there was 
a fairly marked stability in the pocition of pure science, and in some 
countries (Prance, Sweden) there was an appreciable fall; 

- the proportions of students enrolled in technology continued to fall slowly 
during the sixties; in several cacey (Denmark, It;aly), cheve seems to have 
been some degree of stabilisation; 

- the relative decline in admission to medical studies, which was often consider- 
able up to 1965t is much less clear; in aoiae caGec (Belgium, France, Spain), 
this trend was even reversed; 

- the relative place of legal studieG concinued # I'all in tne majority of 
countries, but apparently lejs rapidly than beiore 1%'); 

- new students continued to show an increasing preierence for studies in social 
sciences (Sweden, Denmark), and nunaniuioa (France, Italy, Spain), but in the 
latter case the trend was less narked than before 19-j5# 

0* Educational Orir:in of Suudents and Trend in cue Number of Secondary School 
Leavin/? Certificates 

Conditions of access to post-secondary education are very complex and vary not only 
from country to country but also wiuhin each country according to tiie type and field of 
study* (2) In a summary fashion, three transfer models can be distinguished by using as 
criteria the minimum conditions required for admission to higher education, that is to cay 
the t^/pe of secondary school leaving certificate: 

- in countries where secondary education is organised on a comprehensive basis, 
a single certificate (although corresponding to different options and levels) 
allows access to different types ot higher education (United States, Japan, 
certain Canadian Provinces, Sweden since 1971)} 

- the United Kingdom has a system in which certificates are of different levels 
and determine admission to the different types of establishments (two or more 
•A' levels for the universities, five or more 'O* levels for other establish- 
ments)* This is shown in 'fable 19} 

(1) Development of Higher Education ^ op#cit#, Ohai/ter IV. 

(2) See Study II of the present publication, 
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Sable 19 



Breakdo%m of new studenta according to level of 



secondary school leaving oertificateB 
(England and Vales) 

Percentages 



ot certi- 


2 or more 
'A* levels 


5 or more 
'0' levels, 
1 'A' level 


Less than 5 
•0' levels 


Universities I960 
1970 


99.4 
99.4 


0.6 
0.6 


— — 


Teacher 

training 1965 
college 1970 


47.4 
48.0 


51.4 
49.8 


1.2 
2.2 


Idvanced 

further \965 
education 1970 


15.8 
18.0 


24.6 
27.0 


59.6 
55.-0 



§Smii Statlstioa of Education, op.clt . 



Table 20 



Educational origin of new students In 
tinlvrsity-type education (Biropaan Meabar eountriaa^ 

Paroentases 







Secondary school leaving 
certificates 


Other 






Oeneral 


Technical 
and other 


trclning 


Austria 


1966 
1971 


81.2 
82.0 


16.0 
14.0 


2.9 
2.0 


Oanmaiic 


1965 
1969 


92.8 
71.0 


19r6 


7.2 
9.4 


Finland 


1966 


91.2 


5.6 


3.2 


Trance 


1959 
1970 


95.4 ^ 


^ 2.1 


2.5 
3.5 




96.5 


German7 


I960 
1966 


97.9 
94.0 


0.8 
1.8 


4.2 


Italy 


I960 
1969 


60.0 
35.2 


38.3 
62.8 


1.7 
2.3 


Netherlands 


I960 
1969 


89.3 
85.5 


6.8 
10.3 


1.3 
4.0 


Norway 


1965 
1970 


91.3 >. 


— 1.9 

97.5 


6.8 
2.5 




Sweden 


1964 


94.0 


4.7 


1.3 


Xugoslavla 


I960 


65.5 


29.6 


4.9 


(Pull time) 


1969 


72.2 


26.0 


1.8 



§S}iSSli See Axmex II. 
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In other European Member countries, the internal diversification of secondary 
education (general and technical) gives rise to very different methods of 
transfer; the educational origin of new students is not therefore easy to 
determine or to measure in the absence of cohort analyses* Almost every 
university student holds a secondary school leaving certificatei as shown in 
lable 20. The adoption of special procedures to facilitate access for adxxlte 
not holding this certificate has not apparently had a very marked effect} 
such procedures of access concerned less than ^ per cent of new students and 
one may therefore conclude that traditional university education has not been 
made extensively more available to adiats during the sixties. On the other 
hand, in several countries (Demark, Italy, Netherlands, Yugoslavia) consideiv 
able numbers of thoaa holding technical siecondary school leaving certificates 
have been admitted to \miversities on a basis of equivalence* Xhis trend, 
which concerns only a few countries, has certainly helped to diversify the 
student population, ajid alao perhaps to increase admission possibilities for 
students of modest origins who are relatively more numerous in technical 
secondary schools • 



In short->cycle higher education the educational origin of students is much more 
heterogeneous than in long-*cycle higher education and these origixis vary considerably 
according to the category of the establishment • This information is seldom broken down; 
the few statistical data %Aiich follow tend to show that for adults with no secondaxy school 
leaving certificate, admission to these establishments is as difficult as to the universl-^ 
ties, but that students from technical secondary education are admitted in considerable 
numbers* 



Table 21 



Educational origin of new students in 
short^cycle higher education 
(some examples) 



Percentages 



Secondary school 
leaving certificates 



Other 



General I Teohnioal 



Denmark: 



Tecknlca (1969) 



3.5 



96.0 



0.5 



franc e I 



I.U.T. (1971) 



55.5 



44.5 



4.8 




57.2 



57.8 



5.0 



Source : See Annex II* 
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Trend in the numb er of secondary school leavinn: certificates 



In accordance with the OEGD classification of educational systems, the certifi- 
ca!;es awarded on completion of general or technical education ^ype (a^, which "offers 
studen-:;3 a relatively -ood chance of continuing their studies in a higher education 
esc?.blis:ir.eni", have been tabulated (l). In Member coiuitries with very wide internal 
dilTerencec; in upper secondary education, it has been possible to regroup the many differ- 
ent cerjificates according to the opportunities they off er, in reality, of access to various 
zypez of hicher education; a su'o -category (a») oabulates certificates of general (and 
somstines tecimical) education which effectively give access to university-type education 
(in accordance \iivh the data in Table 20 in the educational origin of new entrants)* In 
several countries, aoreover, (Germany, Denmark, Finland) only this sub-category is 
statistically identifiable. (See Annex V)» 

On the basis of the data in Table 22, the absolute and relative increase in the 
number of graduates evolved as follows during the sixties: 

- the number of secondary school certificates awarded increased during the 
sixties at an average annual rate of S»2 per cent (or a little more rapidly 
than the number of new students - 7,6 per cent); 

- the annual average increase was more rapid before 19G5 (9«3 per cent) than 
after (7,2 per cent), but this relative decrease is of abouo the same 
magnitude as the decline in the population in the corresponding age groups 
ar^ can therefore be attributed almost entirely to demographic variations; 

- a counti:>* comparison of 'che proportion of grailuates (as a percentage of the 
correspondinrr age group) is vali.d onJ./ if it can refer to all type (a) 
certiTicates. It; shov/s che considerable gap existing around 1970 betv/een the 
non-European countries where nearly three-quarters of an age group fulfilled 
the minimum conditions for admission to higher education, and the European 
countries where this proportion was less th^ 30 per cent, 

^^ Measurement of Transfer flows from Secondary to Hip:her Bduca^tion 

Such measurement can only be approximate since tixe impossibility of following 
conorts makes it necessary uo assume that the new entreuits for the year are all recruited 
among secondary school graduates in year t - 1, which is inexact. The intervals between 
leavin:; soconiary school and entering post-secondary education have various causes; in 
certain cases, they reflect the wish of some of the certificate holders to interrupt their 
Studies i'or a time. Such a tendency may be significant from the point of view of setting 
up a sys{;oa of recurrent education based on alternation with other activities* However, 
on the basic of the few available statisbics on this point, it seems that this interval 
did not increase during the sixties^ Trends in transfer rates will be described by 
reference to the three methods of transfer mentioned previously: 



(l> Classification of Educational Systems in OECD Member Countries * 0P#cit > 
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(i) for oountrles with a single secondary sohool leaving oertificate, transfer 
rates were as follows: 



United 
States 



Japan 



I960 
1965 
1970 

I960 
1965 
1970 



Overall 

transfer 

rate 



52*0 
53*6 
62.0 

2Q.2 
32.a 



Of which to : 



University-type 
education 



39*^ 
39*0 
40*6 

18*3 
21.2 
23.7 



Non-univer- 
sity-type 
education 



12^6 
14.6 
21 «4 

4.6 
7*0 

9a 



Sotyoea i See Tables 16 and 22« 



The chances for High School Certificate holders to continue their 
education have thus clearly increased (by 20 per cent in the United 
States and by 40 per cent in Japan) « but essentially in favour of shorts 
cycle education* The stability of transfer rates to the universities in 
the United States is particularly striking* Data referring to Oanada are 
scarce (1): in 1966-67 in fo\xr Provinces i 38 per cent of the students in 
the final year of secondary school entered the universities; 

(ii) In the United Kingdom (England and Vales), a growing proportion (80 per 
cent) of holders of the Q.G.E. (2 or more 'A' levels) were admitted to 
post-secondary education* It will be seen (Table 23) that the constant 
overall rate conceals a fall in the transfer rate to the universities 
(from 56 to 48 per cent) and a more marked orientation towards other 
establishments (from 24*6 to 31 per cent)* This has not apparently 
had an adverse effect on chances of admission for students without 
the "Advanced level" (althouj^ their numbers have increased less 
rapidly) t 

(iii) In the other European Member countries, it is not always possible to 

measure overall transfer flows* Transfer of secondary school leavers to 
the universities is a little more easily identifiable, although the 
calculation of these rates is still approximate either because a fraction 
of the new entrants (20 per cent in Austria or Denmark) have a different 
educational origin, or because first«>year enrolments are used (Italy) 
and this means estimating the percentage of repeate3?8, etc* 



R* Pike, "Cetoc qui n'iront pas I l^universiti et pourquoi" (Those Mho will not go 
to university and why). Association des universites et colleges au Oanada, Ottawa, 
1970, p*32* 
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England and Wales: Orientation of qualified secondary school leavers 
(as a percentage o.f total qualified school leavers) 



Universities 



Teacher train- 
ing colleges 



Further 
education 



Total 



Other 
channels 



I960 
1965 
1970 

I960 
1965 
1970 

I960 
1966 
1970 

I960 
1965 
1970 

I960 
1965 
1970 



Total (1960/65/70) 



0 level 



- 5 



0 
0 
0 

0.7 
0.1 
0.1 

14.9 
6.8 
8.2 

15.7 
7.0 
8.3 

84.3 
93.0 
41.7 

100.0 



5 + 



1.3 
0.3 
0.4 

8.8 
7.1 
8.5 

18.3 
21.4 
26.0 

28.4 
28.8 
34.9 

71.6 
71.2 
65.1 

100.0 



A level 



5.9 
1.7 
1.0 

32.7 
32.8 
30.3 

20.4 
20.1 
25.5 

59.0 
54.5 
56.9 

40.8 
45.5 
43.1 

100.0 



2 + 



56.4 
51.3 
48.7 

12.3 
12.9 
14,0 

12.3 
14.2 
17.0 

81.0 
78.4 
79.6 

19.0 
21.6 
20.4 

100.0 



So^Toet Statistics of Education, op.oit. 



Table 24 

SMf Of transfer to universltr-type eduoatloni Bironean oountrlea 
(as pnx^sentage of secondary school (a') certificate holders) 





I960 


1965 


1970 


Austria 


71* 


73» 


63* 


Belgium 


68 


58 


62 


Senaark 


84 • 


87* 


73* 


Pinland 


64 


75 


55 


Prance 


80 


93 


82 


Qezmany 


86 


90 


85* 


Greece 


38 


42 


33 


Italy 


60 


79 


79* 


Netherlands 


63 


73 


77 


Norway 


48 


38 


46 


Sweden 


81 


89 


88 


Turkey 




42 


33 


United Kingdom (1) 


56 


51 


49 


Yugoslavia 


72 


46 


43 



• Estimation* 

7ale8 oniy)« 
Source 1 See Table 22 and Table D| Annex !• 



(1) Am a peroentage of holders of two or more GOE *V level passes 
(England and Wal 
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Two comments are prompted by Table 24 v*iich shows rates of transfer to imiversity- 
type education* 

- The average level of these rates allows two groups of countries to be 

distinguished* In the first (Germany, Denmark, France, Italy, ITetherlands, 
Sweden), almost all holders of type (a*) secondary certificates accede to 
university education, which is fairly open* In the other oases, the 
possibilities of choice seem greater and a large nimber very probably go 
to L j*u-cycle education* This is true >f several Mediterranean countries, 
and also of Belgixua, Finland and Norway where \xniversity education is less 
easily accessible and where the non-^vmiversity sector is more developed* 
Other elements, specific to each country,, migl^t partially explain these 
differences* 

In many countries, after stable or increasing rates in the early sixties, 
a tendency towards a slight fall in transfer rates is fairly clear towards 
the end of the sixties* This fall is clear in Austria, Denmark and FinlaMi 
in several of the Mediterranean countries, and is even more apparent in 
Geimany and Prance* We may suppose that the trend in flows of new entrants 
to universities during the sixties results essentially from the increase in 
the numhar of secondary school graduates (in Italy and the Netherlands, 
however, a slight increase in transfer rate probably accounts for nearly one** 
third of the increase in entry flows)* Moreover, the effect of the decrease 
in the corresponding age garoup on the trend of new entrant flows and secondaiy 
graduate flows shows that on average about 70 per cent of the slower advance 
in the number of new students after 196^ would be attributable to the relative 
decline in the number of graduates (resxilting entirely from demographic trends) 
and nearly 30 per cent to the slight decline in transfer rates to the univer- 
sities* It might be supposed (as was found in the United States, Japan and 
the United Kingdom) that this decline, which reflects a slight slackening of 
the traditional, close dependence between holding the (a*) general secondary 
school certificate ana going to a university corresponds to a certain reorien-* 
tation of such school leavers towards short-cycle higher education, rather 
than to an interruption of studies or to effective or desired entry to the 
labour market* If, however, it is remembered that non-university education 
has developed more slowly in theae coxmtries (except Finland), such an 
assumption would imply a rise in the level of intake into short-cycle higher 
education (at the expense of holders of other secondazy (a) certificates or 
entrants through other channels) and some tigihtening-up in selection for 
short-cycle studies* 

E* Perfomance of University Education and Trends in the Number of First Degrees 

4 

Analysis of student flows within higher education systems azid out of them is 
hampered by the lack of statistical information concerning the duration of studies, 
measurements of pass rates, drop outs, transfers, etc* (1)* A few data are given in 



(1) The results of some existing surveys have been menti.med in Development of Hlahei' 
Bducation « on^cit ^. Chapter VI* Little new information is available* 
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Table 25} they are indicative value only and their comparative sisnif leaned is very 
limited. The differences between the theoretical and the actual duration of first-cycle 
university education are particularly marked^ ranging from one to two years. Large 
differences exist among ccuntrie-s in pass rates which in half the countries mentioned 
are no higher than 55 per cent. Because of the lack of precise data it is not possible 
to ascertain trends for the ave;rage duration of studios or for pass rates during tae 
sixties. 

Table 25 



Average duration of university studies and approximate 

pass rates 





Duration of studies 
(in years) 


Approximate pas a 
rates * (196O-65) 
m percentages 


theoretical 


actual 


Austria 




5 


*7 


Beigium 




5 


66 


Denmark 


6 


7 


55 


J?inland 


4 


5 
5 


66 


France 




44 


Germany 


4-4.5 


5 


52 


Greece 


5 


6 


62 


Ireland 


3-4 


4 


83 


Italy 


4 


6 


56 


Netherlands 


4-6 


7 


60 


Norway 


4-5 


5 


5* 


Spain 


4-5 


& 


*5 


Sweden 


4 


4-5 


68 


United Kingdom 


3-4 


3-4 


86 


Yusoslavia 


4 


6 


41 


Japan 


4 


4 


91 


United States 


4 


4-5 


70 



♦ Average proportion of new entrants obtaining their first 
v. n1. v^r? i ty <i.6 gr^ 6 » 

Source t Development of Higher Education ^ op.r^it .^ Chapter VI. 



The increase in the niomber of first degrees 

Such degrees (Licence, Laurea, B.A.$ etc J are awarded - according to the Qlaaaif:^ - 
cation of ^ Educational Systems - upon completion of undergraduate studies and have an 
academic or vocational value. A particularly rapid increase may be seen in the number of 
first degrees awarded (Table 26) towards the end of the sixties. The differences , by 
countiy, in the rates of first degree gradu/ites« given as a percentage of the average 
population of the single-year age group in which these degrees were obtained are 
particularly striking. In Canada and in the United States, these rates are 20 and 2? 
per cent respectively (1970). They are 10 per cent in Japan and Sweden, whereas in the 
other Member countries from 5 to 7 per cent of a single-year age group obtain a first 
degree (apart from some developing countries where this proportion is lower than 5 p<jr 
cent). These variations reflect different levels in the "output capacities" of univer- 
sity education in Member countries. Some of the economic implications of these differences 
are dealt with in Study IV of the present publication. 
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Table 26 



first degree In unlverslty-tvrae 
eduoation 



Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

franoe 

Gezmany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

ITurkey 

United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

Canada 
Japan 

United States 



Number of graduates 
(in tbo^isands) 



I960 



2.3 
4.2 
1.3 
12.2 
21.2 
4.5 
25.5 
3.5 
1.4 
1.4 
5.3 
4.1 
1.8 
4.0 
24.7 
11.8 

19.7 
122.0 
406.7 



1965 



3.2 
4.4 

1.7 
30.8 

21.5 
4.6 

33.0 
4.0 
1.8 
1.4 
7.6 
6.2 
2.5 
6.5 

3*.6 

12.8 

37.7 
178.0 
551.0 



1970 




7.9(2) 
37,8a) 

2.5 

12.1(2) 
14.8(3$ 
2.7 
10.9, , 
47.0(1) 
14.4 

60.5(2) 
241.0(1) 
865,0 



As a percentage of 
a single-year age 
group 



I960 



2.90 
3.66 
2.30 
2.06 
2.80 
3.10 
3.26 
2.30 
3.54 
1.00 
1.10 
4.60 
1.50 
0.80 
3.55 
3.52 

8.55 
7.43 
15.40 



1970 (4) 



3.3 
4.85 
4.60 
5.20 

• • 

6,25 
4.70 
3.75 
4.94 
1.50 
2.40 
11.00 
3.30 
1.94 
5.46 
5.10 

19.42 
10.00 
26.80 



(1) 1968-69. (3) 1971-72. 

(2) 1969-70. (4) or most recent year. 

Source : See Annex II . 
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The largely autonomous development of post-secondary education and the difficulty 
of influoncing factors affecting demand make it extremely difficult to esbimat« future 
enrolments. Disparities between earlier forecasts and actual data illustrate this. (1) 
During the coming year enrolment forecasts will probably be even more difficult to 
eatablish in view of the growing diversification of demand and supply. Diversification 
of demand results from the changes eatpected in the composition of tlie student body and from 
the wider range of requirements and aspirations of the different sub-groups « in partlctilar 
adults. Diversification of supply is already apparent in the development of non-tradition- 
al foims of education. Moreover^ the most recent trend towards a policy of recurrent 
education implies not only a diversification of the institutional framework but the supply 
of a variety of possibilities of attendance in tezms of space-free and time-free higher 
education. The very concept of growth as it is described at present, that is by reference 
to full time students ♦ will certainly have to be re-thoxight or will at the very least 
require other criteria of measurement. 



(1) Davftlopment of Higher Education. sSUSli,»i Chapter VII. 
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©la ejqpanftxon recorded over the past 15 years shows the exLstenoe of a consider- 
able growth potential and of widening prospects for future growth. But it is probable 
that growth will Aot follow the same pattern as in the past, nor will it confoim to the 
United Stateo' model, so that it is difficult to express it in long-term projections. With 
reference to short or medixm term growth, we make only the two following remarks* 

The weakening of demand already evident by 1968 in several coxmtries (Prance, 
United Kingdom, United States) continued in 1971 and 1972t However, not all countries 
show this slackening demand. The national data shown in Table 2? illustrate these 
divergent trends* 



Table 2? 

Recent treikls in new entrant flows 
(percentages of annual average rates) 





1965-70 


1968-70 


1970A- 
1971/2 


Austria 


5.4 


7.0 


13.4 


Belgium (1) 


6.8 


7.3 


6.4 


Oeamark 


6.0 


10.6 


15.0 


France (1) 


(9.5) 


(4.0) 


(3.7) 


Sweden (l) 


8.9 


-6.0 


-11.0 


United Kingdom (1) 


(6.1) 


(3.8) 


(3.5) 


United States 








Vyear colleges 
2->7ear colleges 


2.4 
9.1 


4.0 
7.3 


6.0 



(1) Ukiiversities only. 

The figures in parentheses refer to enrolments. 
Sourest See Axmex II. 



Enrolment forecasts for the seventies confiim this slowing-down of growth in 
relation to the period 1960-1970. The forecasts made in 1966-1968 had already shown this 
relative decline.(l) These forecasts concern 16 Member countries. They were prepared by 
the national services and based on assusqptions which are not always defined, except for the 
5 Mediterranean countries where they come from a reoent study by the Secretariat. (2) 

According to these data, growth would be dinstinctly less rapid during the seven- 
ties in nine of the 16 countries quoted! it would be at least equrl to that recorded 
during the sixties in five of the countries (Germany, Austria, Pinl^a, Spain and Portugal) 
or dust below it in two countries (Canada, Yugoslavia). In three countries (France, Sweden 



(1) Cf. Davftlonmant of Higher Eduoation - AnilT^lTfll ^tP^Tti ££A£ii*i Chapter VII* 

(2) "Mediterranean Education Development Beviewt Educational Trends and Perspectives 
in Developing Member Countries*^ OSOD (forthcoming publication). 
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lable 28 



Average mimual growth rates of expected enrolments 
(most recent forecasts) 



Austria 


1966-70 : 


(2.5) 


Germany 


1960-70 


• 
• 


5.8 






1970-75 : 


(5.2) 




1970-75 


• 
• 


6.6 


(7.2) 




1975-80 : 


(7.8) 




1970-85 


• 
• 


(5.6) 




Demark 


1960-70 : 


9.4 


Sweden 


1960-70 


• 
• 


12.7 






1970-84 : 


4.5 




1970-74 


• 
• 


- 1.0 




Finlajad 


1962-72 ! 


5.8 


Switzerland 


1960-70 


• 


(7.1) 






1972-75 : 


4.0 




1970-75 


• 
• 


(2.6) 






1975-81 : 


7.8 




1975-80 


• 


(1.6) 




France 


1960-70 ! 
1970-75 : 
1970-85 : 


10.8 
(3.8) 
2.8 


United 
ICin^bm 


1962-71 
1971-80 


• 
• 

• 
• 


8.9 
5.0 


(8.0) 
(4.8) 


Oanada 


1960-70 : 


(10.4) 


Japan 


1960-70 


* 
* 


9.0 






1970-75 : 


(12.2) 




1971-80 


• 
• 


4.1 






1975-80 : 


(6.1) 


United 
States 


1960-70 
1970-80 


• 
• 

• 
• 


8.5 
4.5 





1960-69 1969-79 

Greece 12.8 5.5 

Portugal 8.3 8.7 

Spain 9.4 9.6 

(Turkey 11.2 5.8 

Yugoslavia 6.9 5.8 



The figures in brackets refer to university-type education only. 
Source ; See Annex VI* 
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and Switzerland), the expected fall would lead to quasi-stabilisation, whereas in other 
countries (Denmark, United Kingdom^ United States, Japan, Greece and Turkey) the rates 
of increase v;ould be W to 60 per cent below those of the previous decade. 

Comparisons of forecasts ..lich refer to different basic data or different 
assumptions, and aim at variable horizons, are very debatable; however, it appears that 
the average annual increase for 1970 to 1980 would be about ^.6 per cent, as compared with 
8.^ per cent in 1960-70; a ten year growth of 60 per cent as against 125 per cent in 
1960-70 for this group of 16 countries. However, according to the most recent demographic 
forecasts, the population in the 20 to 2^ age group would increase in the same group of 
countries by about 0.6 per cent per year during the decade, as against 2.5 per cent in 
1960-70; the demographic trend would explain therefore only about 50 per cent of the 
slowing-down in expar^ion. These overall data conceal very marked differences among 
coiintries or sub-groups of countries. A distinction between the 11 developed countries 
and the group of developing countries takes account of the effects of a divergent trend. 



Table 29 

Rate of averarre annual increase (in percentages) 





Student 


Population in the 




enrolments 


20-2/f year age 






group 


11 developed countries 






1960-70 




2.3 


1970-30 


^.^ 


0.3 


5 developing countries 






1960-70 


8.0 


1.2 


1970-80 




-^,1 



According to these data, over 60 per cent of the less rapid increase in student 
enrolments would be due to the slower population growth in the first group of countries; 
for the developing countries, on the other hand, the expansion in higher education should 
continue at the same pace, in spite of a higher rate of increase in the population in the 
corresponding age group. In both cases, therefore, we should find a slight fall in "demand" 
which, in relation to the rate of expansion shown in 1960-70, would reduce by about 1.5 
points the rat>e of average annual increase in enrolments from 1970-1980. This concept of 
demand is understood here in its accepted sense, that is to say as coming from young people 
hoping to pursue full-tine studies in traditional higher eaacational establishments (essen- 
tially the uni.versitios). This decline does not exclude the emergence of "new demands", 
through a network of new institutions or fonas of non-traditional education not covered 
by the forecasts, nor the carrying over of this demand into the future, once the bases of 
recurrent education have been establirhed. (l) 



(1) cf« geoyrra^^^|duQatiQni A Strategy for Lif long L#a«il«g. OEOD/OERI, 
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Table A 



Enrolments In Higher Education 
(in thou3ands) 





1950 


I960 


1965 


1970 


Austria 


22.5 


38.9 


50.1 


62.5 




Belgium 


50.2 


52.0 


84.0 


127.1* 




Denmark 


19*5 


32.5 


53.2 


77.1 




Finland 


17.6 


29.2 


48.5 


67.1 


(1) 


Prance 


185*4 


256.0 


527.0 


778.8 


Germany 


146.9* 


313.2 (3) 


367.4 


494,9 


(1) 


Greece 


15.3* 


30.5 


66.7 


84.6 


Iceland 


O.o' 


O.O* 




1.4* 




Ireland 


11.2 


14.0 


20.7 


26.2 




Italy 


240.7 


284.3 


424.7 


694.2 




Luxembourg 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


U.o 




Netherlands 


63.5* 


109.4 


152.6 


229.5 












49.5 




Portugal 


14.4 


24.0 


34.5 


52.0 




Spain 
Sweden 


113.8* 


185.4 


274.1 


351.9 




27.3 


47.9 


83.5" 


145.7 


(2) 


Switzerland 


18.3 


30.0* 


35.0* 


43.0 


(Durkey 


27.7 


65.4 


103.1 


155.4 


(1) 


United Kingdom 


294.7* 


287.7* 


433.4* 


589.7 


Yugoslavia 


60.4 


140.6 


184.9 


261.2 




Australia 


34.9* 


70.7 


131.7* 


175.4 


(1) 


Canada 


167.0 


286.3 


471.3 


711.1 


Japan 


240.0 


712.0 


1,093.0 


1,685.6 




Uxiited States 


2,297.0 


3,610.0 


5,570.3 


7,608.0 





• Estimate. (l) 1969. (2) 1968. (3) 1961. 



Source : See Annex II . 

Table B 



Enrolments in University^type Hipher Education 
(in housands) 





1950 


I960 


1965 


1970 


Austria 


22.5 


38.5 


48.9 


54.9 




Belgium 


20.2 


30.7 


48.8 


75.1 




Denmark 


13.1 


14.a 


29.9 


46.1 




Plnland 


14.4 


23.5 


40.2 


58.1 


(1) 


France 


156.4* 


206.2 


434.6 


654.8 


Germany 


122.2 


257.9 (3) 


298.1 


407.1 


(1) 


Greece 


13.1* 


25.7 


54.2 


72.6 


Iceland 


0.6* 


0.8* 


1.1* 


1.4* 




Ireland 


7.2 


9.8 


15.4 


19.6 




Italy 


236.2 


276.8 


415.5 


681.7 




Lxixembourg 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 




Netherlands 


29.7 


40.8 


64.4 


103.4 




Norway 


7.0 


9.3 


19.5 


30.5 




Portugal 


13.5 


19.6 


26.1 


41.1 




Spain 


54.6 


77.1 


125.9 


213.1 




Sweden 


16.7 


36.2 


66.2 


120.0 


(2) 


Switzerland 


17.1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


38.1 


Turkey 


24.8 


51.2 


66.9 


92.6 


United Kingdom 


115.2* 


146.6* 


211.6 


296.3 


(1) 


Yugoslavia 


54.8 


108.4 


116.3 


180.1 




Canada 


84.7* 


145.1 


279.8 


423.6 


(1) 


Japan 

United States 


224.9 


628.5 


938.0 


1,406.5 




2,079.0 


3,156.4 


4,725.1 


6,124.0 





* Estimate. (l) 1969. (2) 1968. (3) 1961. 



Source } See Annex II. 
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Table 0 



Bnrolments in Non-Univeralty-Type Hif^her Education 

(in thousands) 





1950 


I960 


1965 


1970 


Austria 




0.4* 


1.2* 






Belgiim 


10.0 


21.3 


35.2 




1 


Denmark 




18.1 


23.3 






Pinland 


3#2 


5.7* 


8.3 


Q.O 




Prance 


29. 0* 


49.8 


92.4 


124.0 


(1) 


Germany 


24. 7* 


55#3 (3) 


69.3 


87.8 


Greece 


2.2* 


4.8 


12.4 


12.0 


fl) 


ire 1 ana 


4,0 


4.2 


5.3 


Q . 6 


Italy 


4,5 


7.7 


9.2 


12.5 




Luxembourg 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4 




Netherlands 


33.8* 


68.6 


88.2 


126.1 




Norway 


6.3 


12.4 


16.4 


18.9 




Portugal 


1.1 


4.4 


8.4 


10.9 




Spain 


59.2* 


108.3 


148.2 


138.0 




Sweden 


10.6 


11.7 


17.3 


25.7 




Sv/itzerland 


1.2 


n.a. 


n.a. 


4.9 


(2) 


Turkey 


2.9 


14.2 


35.2 


62.8 


United Kingdom 


179.5 


141.1* 


221.8 


293.4 


(1) 


Yugoslavia 


5.6 


32.2 


68.6 


81.1 


Canada 


82.3* 


141.2 


191.5* 


287.5 


(1) 


Japan 

United States 


15.1 


83.5 


155.0 


279.1 




217.6 


453.6 


845.2 


1,484.0 





♦ Estimate. (l) 1969 (2) 1968 (3) 1961 

Source : See Annex II. 



Table D 



New Entrants to Higher Education 
(in thv/usands) 





Universit: 


7 


Non-University 


I960 


1965 


1970 


I960 


1965 


1970 


Austria 




8.1 


9.2 


(1) 






3.3 


(1) 


Belgium 
Denmark 


7.7 


13.6 


18.7 


10.4 


16^9 


• • 




3*4 


7.1 


9.8 




• • 


7.5 


9.7 




Pinland 


^.0 


10.0 


10.0 


(1) 




3.1 


4.6 




Prance 


63*4 


129.0 


169.0 


28!o 


53.3 


66.7 




Germany 


49*6 


45.9 


35.7 


(1) 


20.4 


25.9 


24.2 


(1) 


Italy 


53.2 


104.6 


174.8 


2.3 


2.7 


3.7 


Netherlands 


7.2 


12.6 


18.4 


13.9 


17.5 


22.0 




Norway 


2.8 


4.5 


6.2 


(1) 


• • 


8.1 


9.3 


(1) 


Spain 


• • 


• • 


76.6 




• • 


71.8 


Sweden 


7.4 


16.7 


25.9 




• • 








Turkey 


• • 


16.0 


17.6 


(1) 


• • 


11.9 


22.1 


(1) 


United Kingdom 




. • 


82.8 






146.0 


YuGOclavia 


48.1 


43.7 


62.6 




22^6 


42^3 


48.3 




Austretlia 


15.6 


20.0 


26.3 




• • 




22.9 




Japan 

United States 


172.4 


266.4 


354.6 




42.3 


83!o 


130.0 




714.4 


1,050.6 


1,177.0 




215.4 


402.3 


621.0 





(1) 1969 



Source : See Annex II. • 



AMMEC II 
STATISTICAL 8OUROES1 Sa?UDENTS 



flhe 8tAti8tlC8 used in this report are taken from national publications; the fozn 
in idiioh they are presented is that of the OEOD classification of educational systems. 
Data up to 1967 were collected during a survey made for the Secretariat and have been 
published in Development of Higher Education. 1950*»:;.967i Statistical Survey and Analytical 

OEOD, Paris I 1971« These figures have been updated (and modified where there have 
been changes in the classification system) , to 1970| frequently the latest year for which 
data are available* The data were taken from the following national publications t 



Australia 

Austria 
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Qezmany 
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Japan 
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Norway 
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United States 
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University ata-^;igticy 
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Canberra 
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Op^yrr^^9hig9^e Hochschulstatigtik 
csterrelchlsches otatlstlsche Sentralamti Vienna 

Annvy^T statlstloue de I'enseifmemen t 
mnlstere de l' education ziationalei Brussels 

Survey of HiAer Ed^oatio^ 

Dominion Bureau or statistics, Ottawa 

atatiatik 

Undervisningsministerieti Copenhagen 
Higher Education 

Official 5^aHs{;ics of Pinland, Helsinki 

InfornatloM st^tistlyues 

ninlstere de 1' education nationalsi Paris 

oi^ST^xsi/iscaes mmaesamti Wiesbaden 

jnavionax v^xice ox oi^ai^is^xcsf Athens 



V^l^rl? flftat5,8tioo dell^Istrugiop Ital 
istituto centrale di i^tatirticai nome 

ninistxy of Education, Tokyo 

ft atlsticfl on University Education 
elhex^laxJd Ceutrai bureau of Statistics , The Hague 

Central Bureau of statistics , Oslo 

^sf^lulo^§i^?oM9PSe*^tatistica, Lisbon 

Estadiatloa de la EMenanga Superior en EsnaSa 
Instituio iiacionai de x^stadisticai nadrid 

St atistical Reports on Edu c ation 

National central Bureau or statistics 1 Stockholm 

^fir? yniversitis et des hautes tcoles suiases 
urrice central universitaire suisssi Qeneva 



liaber ^ducftUffl Sti^tg^i?^ Ye^r Bo9)t 
lationai institute for otatisticsi Ank. 



Axucara 



i^tics of Education ^ Vol* 3 and 6| 

' Iiondon 



4 y^ot Book on Higher Education 
american Council on Educationi Washington 



federal Inst 



Itute for Statistics I Belgrade 
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S0tmQ£3: PaiOGRAPHIO STATISTIGS 



TheBB data have been taken fxom: 

flelavant editions of the United Nations Deiifographic Year Book : 
0£CD publioationa: 

- Damographio Trends from 1965 to 1980 , PariSf 1966. 

- Enquiry into Demographie Trends in Member Countries , (forthcoming), 
(where the most recont population perspeotives are to be found); 

Year books of national statistics, when the data were not available in the 
above publications* 
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SIATI3II0AL SOUROESi THE SOCIAL OaiGDT OP STUDMT3 



All data up to 1966 may be found in: 

Group Dlsparltiaa in Educational Participatioli and 
Achievement s Conference on Policies for Educational 
Growth, OECD, Paris, 1971. 

The more recent data have been taken from: 



Finland 
France 

Gdmany 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Sweden 

United Kingdom 
(England and Wales) 

Yugoslavia 



Finland and Its Students ^ 

National Union of Finnish Students, Helsinki, 1970* 
Ef f ecti f P iiri-i vftyft i tcdres au 31 ^ 3 ^ 

Document provisoire No# 3>96, minisi?ere de 1 •Education 
nationele, Paris, 1969^ 

Bevolkemng und Kultur ^ Studenten an Hochschulen ^ Vol* V, 
winter, 1970-71, Wiesbaden. 

Statiaticfl on Unlvei^ity Education 1970-71 , 
Netherlands Central Bureau ox Statistics, Ihe Hague. 

Central Bureau of Statistics, Oslo. 

U 68 Report, Stockholm, 19/1 • 

Stat istical am p lam a qt to the Eighth Report 1969-*70t 
The Universities' Central Council on ' 



London, 1971 • 



Admissions, 



Yigoke&cole 1969-70 > 

JTederal institute for Statistics, Belgrade, 1971* 
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OULSSIglOATION OP DXPLOMAS OP SEOQWDARY EDUOAMON 



Diplomas for seoondary eduoation have been divided into: 

* gypo a > indioating oooipletion of studies "offering pupils a relatively 

good ohanoe of oontinulng their studies in a higher eduoation establishment"! 
of* Olasaifioation of Educational Systems In OEOD Member Ooujitrieg , OECD, 
Paris, 1972# 

- Type a' , a sub-^oategory of the above, tAiioh is a requirement for entry 
into higher eduoation* 

!Ehe following diplomas have been taken into consideration in the countries 
concerned t 



a' 
a' 
a 



a 
a 



Yugoslavia 



Australia 

Austria 
Belgium 
Oanada 
Denmark 

flnland 
frasice 

Germany 
Greece 

Italy 
Japan 
Netherlands a' : 

Norway a' : 

Spain a' t 

a : 

Sweden a' x 
a 

Turkey a' t 

United Kingdom a' t 
a : 

United States a : 



High School Oertifioate or Matriculation or 
Senior Oezrtiflcate* 

Reifeprttfung* 

Oertiflcats d'humanltis* 

Immatrlculation« 

Student ereksaaen. Ho j ere Poreberdelsk 
Poreb erdelsksaaen* 

Studentexamen - Ylloppilastutkinto* 

Baccalaureate* 

Baccalaureate and brevet de technlcien sxi^irieur* 

Arbitur* 

Secondary school leaving certificate awarded by the 
lycies* 

naturlti classica, soientifioa, technlca et artlstica* 
High School Oertifioate* 

Secondas^ school leaving certificate awarded by the 
''Gymnasium" and the ''Hogereburgerschool''* 

Studenteksamen* 

Prueba de Had\ire2* 

Prueba de Madures - technical baccalaureate, oommeroial 
and primary teachers* diploma* 

Studentexamen* 

Studentexamen, Leaving oertifioate of the Vackskola* 

State extmlnatlon at the end of secondary studies 
awarded by the lyceet* 

General Oertifioate of Education - two A level passes 
and over* 

QCE five 0 level passes and over} one A level pass and 
over* 

High School Oertif icate» 

Leaving certificate awarded by the lycies* 

Leaving certificate awarded byt lycees, teacher tralnlx^t 

schools, technical and vocational schools and fine «a:ts 

schools* 
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Eduoational Refoim in Finland in the lQ7Q«s. 
mnistry or Sduoation, seisinkiY 1970* 

Bduoation ^ 

icappori de la Oommission du 6lme Plan. 
Oommlssariat giniral au Plan, Paris « i971« 

Qnf^tmf^ Eduftjlj^Ar^^,!, Policy and P;|fflnH^nff? ^ftnUnT « 



OEOD, Paris ^ 

Educational Statistics^ in Jaoant Present Trends 




aUxy of Eduoation, Tokyo , 1971* 



Quoted in '^Admission Polioies in Swedish Post- 
Secondary Eduoation'^^ OEOS document (mimeo)« 

Deuxilme rapport s^r le d^velonoement dee uftlveys ^ lt<ff 
suisses t 

TJonseir Suisse de la Science) Bem« 1972« 

Education: A F^ramework for Expansion ^ 
BHSO, London/l972r — 

u81> 
ire) 



'ro.leotions of Educational Statistics to l96a 
jDepartment or nealth^ Education and welxi 
Vashingtoni 1971 edition* 



"Mediterranean Educational Development Review: 
Educational Trends and Perspectives in Developing 
Member Countries"! OEOD (forthcoming publioatlonj, 
liable 16* 
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INTRODUCTION 

•rhe main questions raised by a study of the problems of access to post-secondary 
education are the following: who can and should be studying at the post-secondary level; 
who goes into post-secondary education today and for what reasons; who will be able 
to accede to this level of education during the current decade^ and under what conditions 
given the policy objectives and reforms officially adopted or planned by Member countries; 
and what are the changes to be made in admission structures? This paper does not propose 
to provide the answers to these questions for they are conditional upon specific political 
choices, but rather to furnish certain basic elements which may be useful in the making 
of such choices • 

The problems of admission to higher education are today one of the major concerns 
of those responsible for educational policy and planning in many CECD countries. To a 
great extent, entrance requirements determine incre?ises in enrolments, the socio-economic 
background from which students are recruited, their choice of studies and subsequent 
student career, and, at the sane time, reflect certain basic principles such as the right 
to education and freedom of choice. The achievement of certain political objectives - 
meeting social demand or reducing inequality of participation, for example, - is also bound 
up with means of access to this level of education. Lastly, a problem inherent in the 
terms of admission is that of the nature of the structural and functional relationship 
between secondary education - in particular upper secondary - and post-secondary educa- 
tion. For all these reasons, it would seem that new admission policies are an important 
prerequisite for other structural changes, and may provide a solution to several problems 
arising from the growth of post-secondary education. 

The importance of the problem of admission is borne out by the fact that it is 
at present uhe subject of discussion and controversy in several OEOD countries* Opinion 
is divided between those who favour retaining very liberal regulations which will guarantee 
the right to education and stimulate increased demand, and those whO| in view of financial 
constraints) see the introduction of more selective measures as inevitable if expansion is 
to be controlled and the quality of the services provided improved. Some of the arguments 
put foiv/ard v/ill be r'^f erred to in this paper, for they reflect the strains on policy- 
makers and the various options with which they are faced in reforming traditional admission 
systems* 

The first part of this paper consists of a study of the channels of access to 
post-secondary education in the OEOD countries* The study is rather descriptive and 
attempts both to be comparative and to c^ve a picture of developing situations, taking 
into account the variety of methods of access in the different coxmtries and the changes 
which have occurred durinc the sixties ♦ 

The second part deals with the admission policy aspect* The effects and the limits 
of recent changes in this field are briefly reviewed, and an attempt Is made to describe 
the present tensions which seem to justify more global reforms* Reoen.' trends in admission 
policy are described with reference to the discussions and controversies they have Inspired; 
in this connection the problems of selecting university candidates which have been aired 
in many European Member countries are referred to, as are the proposals for open admission 
which have been discussed in the United States and Canada* 
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Introduction and definitions 

Aooess to po8t->8eoonlary education can be defined as the sum total of the 8elec«* 
tlon and re;]ectlon measures applied during both primary and more particularly secondaxy 
schooling and also at the moment of entry Into a higher education establishment* This 
last phase corresponds to admission as such* (The process constitutes one aspect of a 
broader process of alloc-itiun, differentiation aid selection, among the patterns of 
study networks to be found In all education systems* 

She process may be broken down Into two successive stages, which vary In slgnlfl-* 
canoe according to the country and during which vezy different factors Intervene: 

- during secondary schooling ^ the prospective post-»secondaxy student must 
either satisfy precise educational standards or make a succession of 
choices: after a cotxrse of basic education common to all and lasting four 
to eight years, depending on the co\mtry, the pupil is streamed (or re- 
directed at a later stage) into a course of study upon completion of which 

he will have a good chance of continuing his education at the higher level* (1) 
He must comply with the attaixunent standards required throughout this course 
by passing examinations or tests and transferring to the next grade, or in 
case of failure by repeating, changing streams or dropping out* Lastly, 
he must take the final certificate or its eqtiivalent, which is nearly always 
a prerequisite for entering higher education* 

- wjb^en transferring^ from secoMary to higher education the prospective student 
mvist in many cases meet additional requirements (entrance examinations « high 
performance in certain subjects, successful completion of the first year 

of higher studies, etc*) which broadly determine his choice of typr^ of 
establishment or branch of studies* 

In reality then, opportunities of access to higher education depend both on the 
internal organisation of secondazy education and the standards in force, and on specific 
university entrance requirements* The average prospects may be assessed by taking the 
average proportion of an age groi^ entering hi^er studies* (2) In 1970 the access rate 
rose to almost ^0 per cent in the United States and in Canada, and to an average of 23 
per cent in the other Member countries, as compared with 33 per cent and 13 per cent in 
I960* 



(1) Described as secondazy education type (a) in the Olaasification of TWnr'.aM ni^ai 
Systems in 0£CJ Member Countries > OEOD, Paris, 197?! 

(2) All statistical data are presented in "Quantitative Trends in Post-Secondary 
Education in 0£C0 Countries 1960-*1970", Study I of the present publication* 
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She scope of the selection applied during secondary schooling can be seen If one 
calcxxlates the average proportion of an age group awarded a secondary certificate giving 
access to a higher education establishment (rate of success)* In 1970 the proportion was 
nearly 73 per cent In the United States, Canada and Japan, and some 20 to ?3 per cent In 
most European Member countries. In I960 the rate was already 70 per cent In the United 
States* but was only 13 per cent on average for the European countries* 

The comparison of these two Indices reveals very different conditions of transfer 
from secondary to higher education* In most European Member countries the majorlvy of 
those holding certificates of secondaiy education type (a) continue their studies at the 
post-secondary level, whereas in the other countries the proportion is smaller (62 per 
cent in the United States, 33 per cent in Japan In 1970)* 

Prom these few facts a distinction can be drawn between two very different models 
of access to post-secondary education: 

- In most European Member countries, the selection of candidates takes 
place during secondary education; around 1970, more than two-thirds 

of an age group were excluded and had practically no chance of continu- 
ing into higher education* Although the selective and elitist character 
has become less evident over the last fifteen years, the complementaiy 
relationship between the two levels of education :.as persisted; transfer 
rates have remained ve3?y high, and the growth of higher education has on the 
lAole been the result of repercussions from the development of secondary 
education* 

- In the other Member countries, secondary education is largely general, 
and is not, except indirectly or during the last year of study^ a major 
factor in the selection or preparation of future students* Selection 
takes place chiefly on entry into higher education establishments* 

Prom this preliminary distinction it emerges that access to higher education 
depends upon a selection process, but that the process operates at varying levels and with 
vazying degrees of rlgorousness* Each level of education, in particular secondaiy educa- 
tion, has specific functions which reflect, among others, different stages in the evolution 
of education systems* (l) Ihese points will be more fiilly developed in the two sections 
below* 

T?]? 9?rp;flP^ satlon of secondary education and the selection of candidates for higher 

Tlie internal organisation of secondary education and the distribution of the stu- 
dent flow among streams, sections or types of establishment provide a picture of how the 
process of selecting future students operates* It is very difficult to grasp the mechanics 



(1) Cf • M* Trow, **Problem8 in the Transition from Elite to Mass Higher Education'^ in 
Policies for Higher Education t Part One^ OECD^ Paris ^ (forthcoming)* 
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of thic process, which involve on the one hand the working standards for each system 
(such as the school attainments required, learning methods and the tests applied) and 
on the other, closely interdependent criteria related to pupils* aptitudes and their 
socio-economic background. 

Pour types of organisation of secondary education can be distinguished in 
Member countries according to the point in time at which future students are selected: 
(i) at the beginning of secondary education; (ii) during lower secondary education} 
(iii) on entry into (or during) upper secondary education} or (iv) during the final 
year or last two years of secondary education, or later still. This is necessarily 
a sketchy classification, based on the distribution of the flow of pupils rather than 
on an organigramme of the way studies are organised} as a result it does not take 
account of certain important changes which have been introduced too recently to have 
taken measurable effect. 

The first type of differentiation (i), corresponds to the traditional model 
which v/as to be found until recently in all the European countries. After a common 
primary school course lasting 4 to 6 years, pupils v/ere allocated between the ages of 
10 and 12 into three streams corresponding to three different types of school 
offering: 

- a general course of study in academic schools for an educational and social 
elite, leading up to university; 

- a short general course, usually preparatory to teaching or a career in the 
technical, commercial or administrative sectors; 

- a terminal practical and pre-vocational course. 

Several developing Member countries provide examples of this type of organisation. 
In other countries (for example, Austria, some German Lfinder and some Swiss Cantons) 
vestiges of such a system remain, though there have been attempts to avoid streaming 
at such an early age and to make it easier to change streams, 

Germany provides an example of this type of organisation together v/ith recent 
developments. This trend in pupil distribution on completion of primary school has 
been as follows (l): 



(1) iiducational Policy and Planning: Germany 4 OECD, Paris, 1972, 
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Table 1 



Germanvt Distribution of Puplla In their 5th Year of Study 





1959 
% 


1969 
It 


Gymnasium 


16 


22 


Realschule 


9 


15 


Hauptschule 


75 


63 




100 


100 



About 10 per cent of the mpils enrolled in the first year in Hauptechulen were trans- 
ferred to other streams; even taking into account the various possibilities for 
changing streams, it will be noted that more than half of the 11 to 13 year age group 
was in practice excluded from courses leading to higher education* Preparation of the 
Abitur, a certificate held by 95 per cent of university studentsi is highly selective; 
in 1965-1970 the average figures for an age group in this stream were 35 per cent in 
the fifth year of study and 24 per cent in the tenth year, as against 10 per cent who 
actually obtained the certificate* 

In the second type of educational structure, (ii), the important differentiations 
occur during the lower secondary course, when pupils are allocated either to different 
types of schools, as in the United Kingdom or to different study sections inside the 
same school, as in Prance* Repeating is frequently an additional method of differ- 
entiation* The establishment of comprehensive schools (catering, hovi-ever, for only a 
proportion of the age group, as in the United Kingdom) or observation and guidance cycles, 
(as i.n Prance), have encouraged standardisation designed to postpone the age at which 
pupils are streamed* Nevertheless, streaming tends to occur at this level, and is often 
definitive for the majority of pupils* 

A recent study of pupil flow in secondary education in France(l) describes the 
selef't^ow process, which may be briefly siunmed up as follows; 



(1) "Etude statistique des flux d'^lives dans le second degre des enseignements publics 
et priv^s", Etudes et documents * Ho* 23> minist^re de I'Education nationale, 
Paris, 1971* 
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Out of 100 pupils in an age group (average figures for 1969) 

90 enter lower secondary education about the age of 11 

(10 are retarded or in special schools) 
68 out of the 90 enter Sections I and II i leading to a long 

course of study 

(22 being oriented towards other sections, of whom less 

than 3 will be re^oriented) 
34 enter upper secondary education around the age of 13 
20 obtain the baccalaureat* 

In the third model of secondary education, (iii), internal differentiations 
occur at about the age of 14 or 15, after the coiig>rehenslve lower secondary course for 
all pupils • Instruction at this level is provided in schools designed for the purpose 
(the Scuola media in Italy, the Chugako in Japan) or follows on and dovetails in with 
primary education in a single 7, 8 or 9 grade comprehensive school (Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Yugoslavia)* Pupils are offered different options during the last year of 
study, and their choice frequently determines the stream they enter in upper secondary 
school* There are usually two o ^ three streams, depending on whether the curricula are 
general or technical, preparatory to higher education /Eype (a07i vocational and 
terminal, /Eype (bJ7* Except in Japan, and in Sweden since 1971, such education is 
provided in separate schools, each offerixig a specific couri>e of study* 

It was during the Sixties, except for Japan that this type of organisation was 
adopted* The introduction of a common core of subjects lasting eight to nine years 
made it possible to do away with streaming at too early an age, and brought about a 
very rapid increase in the flow of pupils entering upper secondary school, as is shown 
by the following examples: 

Table 2 

Percentages of an Age Group aocedinR to 
Upper Seeondaxy Education 





Toted, upper 
secondary education 


of which 
type (a) 


Norway 1957 
1968 


33 
65 


12 Gymnaslua 

29 


Sweden I960 
1970 


*5 
7* 


19 " 
32 


Japan I960 
1970 


58 
82 


57 General 
59 sections (l) 



(1) The majority of vocational sections also lead to 
higher education. 

Souroft' Publications of National Statistics. 
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Lastlyi in type (iv), primary and secondary education in the United States 
and in Canada are organised into a xmified comprehensive structure, at least up to the 
begixming of the last year of study* Automatic transfer from one grade to the next, 
and the existence of curricula consisting mainly of common subjects, obviate hard and 
fast differentiation into streams* In the last grade, attended by 73 per cent of an 
age group in 1970, pupils choose among different subjects* Their choice and performance 
frequently determine whether they cease their studies or continue, an<L_in_the latter 
case they determine the type of higher education establishment* 

This classification into types illustrates the variety of the organisational 
patterns of secondary education and the role played by structural differences in the 
selection of students* It also reflects a marked tendency to move away from traditional 
elitist systems which are compartmented and selective, towards more open, flexible and 
comprehensive systems, though there are some exceptions* i?or example, the dual structure 
typical of secondary education in Europe has sever existei in the United States* (1) 
Igain, the relationship between the scope of differentiation and the rigorousness of 
selection, though clear, is unsystematic in as far as the proce^is involves some criteria 
which are not related to the ort;anisation of saidies* 

Selection criteri^ ^ Whatever the organisation of the education system, se- 
lection is officially conducted solely on the basis of aptitude criteria* Many studies, 
to which it is unr?cessary to refer(2), have shown that guidance, grade-repeating and 
dropouts are governed by social criteria, and that success at school is always correlat- 
ed with and dependent upon socio-economic background* Relevant statistics(3) show that 
children from privileged socio-economic backgrounds are mostly guided towards long 
courses leading to higher education and therefore into schools which provide non-spe- 
ialised education or into those having very highly qualified staff* A few children 
from different socio-economic backgrounds nay make the same c.ioice, but they are very 
likely either to be eliminated or to be held back* The great majority of them go in 
for short technical vocational ccxirses which limit the subsequent choices available 
and frequently make It impossible to continue into post-secondary education* 

Table 3 provides an example of the diverging trends in Germany and France 
in the proportion of pupils and students from two types of locial background, recorded 
at different stages in the process of access to university studies* 

In recent* years the growth of secondary education and the extension of the 
length of compulsory schooling have increased the average opportunities of acceding to 
(a) type secondary education, and reduced the effect of socio-economic background* 



(1) Martin I'ro:/, "'Vhs dccond 'transformation of American Secondary Education". Inter - 
nationa,l JournapL of Comparative iilcUication^ Vol* II, No* 2, September 1961 ♦ 

(2) For a review of these studies see T* Hus6n, Social Background and Educational Career . 
OEfll/OEOD, Paris, 1972, Chapter 4* 

(5) group DisPATitieB in Educational Participation and Achievement . Conference on Policies 
for Educational Growth, Volume IV, OEOJ), Paris, 1971 • 
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The introduction of comprehensive courses and information and guidance programmes have 
changed the educational projects and aspirations of certain social groups | by increasing 
their preference for general education and encouraging them to continue their 8tu« es. 
This trend is particularly marked in countries which have introduced comprehensive 
schools* Nevertheless, as the following data for Sweden ahows, social disparities 
remain very obvious when streaming takes place on entrance into upper secondary educa- 
tion* This Indeed was one of the reasons for the 1971 reform. 

Table 3 

Trends in the Proportion of Students from two Socio*>occupational 
Q3,teOTries at Different Stages duriiog their Studies 
(towards the mid-sixties ) 

Germany 





Gymnasium 


University 




1st year 


5th year 


Abitur 


1st year 


University 
graduates 


9 


15 


35 


34 


Workers 


38 


24 


4 


5 



France 





Lycle 


University 




1st year 


5th year 


Bacca- 
laureat 


1st year 


Prof033ions 
and ijenior 
executives 


7 


15 


32 


32 


V/orkers 


35 


25 


10 


10 



Sources : Reviews of National Policies for Education : 
Gormany > OECD, Paris. 1972, 



gducational Policy and Plarminn: ^ g; 
OiiiCJ, Paris, 1972. 
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Table 4 



Sweden 



Student Distribution according to Social Background 
after the 9th Year of Study C1970) 
(Percentages) 





Gymnaslxua 


Realskola 


Vocational 
School 


Other 


Group 1 (upper) 
Group 2 (middla^ 
Group 3 (lower) 


82 
46 
25 


10 

21 
21 


6 
21 
34 


2 
13 
20 



Source ; K, HSmqvist and J» Bengtsson, Educational Reforms 
and Educational Equality , Report from the Institute 
or Education, Sweden, 1972, Table 2* 



Lastly, it is v/ell knovm that in the United States, where upper secondary- 
school is almost universal, the theory of virtual equsility of access hides a consider- 
able inequality of success, for this remains closely dependent on the socio-economic 
background and affects opportunity of access to higher education* 

Admission to hig^her education and the transfer from secondary education 

Statistics on the school background of students(1) show that access to higher 
education is almost always conditijnal on the students having obtained a secondary 
leaving certificate or diploma* Access is theoretically possible without a certificate 
or for those \^ho talce special entrance examinations, but the number of students admitted 
in this v/ay is noglisible* The different types of secondary education have different 
types of leaving cert'ficate serving different purposes; all of them have considerable 
influence on the conditions and the real chances of admission* 

Tjypes of certificates ^ In secondary education systems which are xiniversal 
and which have a unified structure ^ype (iv) abovj^, courses lead up to a single 
leaving certificate, giving access to all types of post-secondary education* In all 
other cases ^ypes (i), (ii) and (iiiJ7» ^^slL structure means that access is reserv- 
ed solely for holders of certificates of the (a) type* In addition, there are several 
sub-categories of certificates(2), corresponding to different secondary curricula, v/hich 
largely determine entrance requirements for the various types and branches of higher 



(1) Cf. Study I, op> cit* . Table 20. 

(2) In the United Kingdom the distinction is based on the number of passes at '0' or *A* 
level (2 or more 'A* levels for university candidates, and 5 *0* levels or 1 'A' 
level for other forms of higher education;* 
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education* A distinction may be drawn between: 



general secondaiy leaving certificates, such as the Abitur, Baccalaureat, 
Studentexaaeni attesting the general i non-specialised axA, often somewhat 
abstract knowledge required of candidates for university courses in general 
or for specific courses in sciencei literaturei etc«i depending on the 
options taken for the certificate* 

other secondary (a) type certificates of a technical i commercial or 
teacher training t^^^e v/liich also ^ive access to certain unlveroity courses 
(e«g* technologyi the social sciencesi educational theory and methods); 
their equivalence with the certificates mentioned above which has been 
recently recognised in several European coxmtries, has broadened the 
opportunities of access to universities and has meant that students are 
recruited from more varied school backgrox2nls«(1) In most cases, however, 
holders of these certificates go on to non-university courses, either 
because there is a certain continuity betv/een the curricula of ohort- 
cycle hi^er education and the secondary studies leading to these certi- 
ficates, or because such certificates are not always recognised as being 
equivalent to general secondary leaving certificates* 

Purpose of certificates * A further distinction should be drawn, depending 
on whether the sole purpose of these certificates is to attest the successful completion 
of 12 to 13 years at school, or of 7 to 8 years seconaary schooling, or whether they 
combine two functions; that of a secondary leaving certificate and that of a certificate 
(giving access to some or all t^^es of post-secondary education* In the latter case they 
are a certificate of aptitude for higher studies* The purpose of the certificate also 
governs the way in which it is obtained: in the first case, it is obtained fairly easily 
o:x the basis ^f tests or teachers' assessments, or by totalling the credits or points 
awarded in the final years of secondary school; in the second case, it is obtained after 
rather more selective exaiainat?ions, the pa^s raues x'or ulic Abitur and the Baccalaureat 
for example are about 6^ per cent* 

Ihic tv/ofold distinction may be used to fonriulate a classification for 
systems of access to higher education* This would bc« based on the links between second- 
ary and university education, which links are clearly defined by the purpose of the 
secondary certificate* This is necessarily only a rough classification, since the 
historical development of the education systems of Member countries has resulted either 
in the proliferation oi institutions with very varied entrance requirements alongside 
traditional universities 0^ in the adoption of entrance procedures which differ from 
faculty to faculty* 



(1) Of, Study It ov* cit t4 Table 20, 
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Two methods of access to higher education can therefore be distinguished, 
according to whether the final testing procedures are external to the system (second- 
aiy school leaving examinations) and complementary to the selection which takes 
place during the first years of higher education, or in fact take the form of univer- 
sity entrance requirements. Methods of access to short-cycle hicher education seen 
to depeM to a great extent on existing university entrance requirements and the 
functions performed by the universities* 

Though not clear-cvt, this distinction appears more apt than that which 
may be drawn between 'selective* and 'open' or 'free' admission systems, which over- 
looks the decisive role of secondary education and the function of the terminal 
examination. In real terms access to higher education is selective in all cases, 
but selection occurs at different stages: the teiminal oxanination in (a) type 
secondary education; on entrance to xzniversity; during or at the end of, the first 
few years of the university course* Purtheimore, the effect of selection at the 
moment of entry to university varies according to whether it is applied to all can- 
didates, eliminating a proportion of them, or is limited to certain faculties, in 
which case the flow of students is modified without overall demand being affected* 

1* University admission on the basis of passes in (a) type secondary leavinp; 
examinatior^ 

This system obtains in most of the continental European Member countries 
and is the subject of great controversy, as we shall indicate below when describing 
the arguments for and against selection* It * • based on the principle, which is 
sometimes guaranteed in the constitution, o: ; access to university for all who 
meet entrance requirements, in other words t. who hold "che (a) type secondary 
leaving certificate or its equivalent* By virtue of thio principle, practically 
all who obtain such a certificate go on to university, as is shown by the very high 
transfer rates, which varied very little during the Sixties *(1) 

In some cases certain faculties impose special requirements and this tends 
to limit the students' freedom of choice among different branches of studies* These 
requirements, however, represent not so much a limit on overall demand as a set of 
measures which distort the allocation of new students among the various branches or 
faculties* In most cases, preferences for technological or medical studies which 
lead to a specific profession are discouraged in favour of the humanities, social 
sciences or law, which are easily accessible for holders of (a) type certificate in 
all countries* 



(l) Cf. Study I, op> cit >. Table 24. 
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Several forms of restrictive conditions can be distinguished by the way 
they operate and the effect they have» The first of these are linked to the existence 
of a few highly selective institutions applying a numorus clausus* This is the case 
with institutes of technology (BelgiuiQi Spain^ Prance) and the 'closed' faculties in 
Scandinavian countries. In Sweden and Norway^ 25 per cent of students are enrolled 
in these faculties. Adralssion is based on performance in the final secondary examina* 
tion and vcr^^ riv.orous additional tests: in Norway only 30 per cent of applicants 
v;ere succecsful in 1971 1 '•'^ per cent in medicine. Similar restrictions have been 
placed on access to medical courses in France i the ITetherlands and Germany , and their 
extension to other branches of study is being discussed. 

Other additional conditions consist of makine the choice of university course 
dependent upon performance in the final secondary/ examination or on the subjects studied 
at uhc secondar-y level. 

3ntrance requirements for short-cycle hi(;^her education are bound up with 
tiioie of the un.Lversities. In many cases establisi^ments have been created(1) to pro- 
vide short post-secondary courses for holders of a specialised sccondairj leaving 
certificate and to train intermediate professional staff. The often highly-specialised 
nauire of the curricula offered by these establislinents means that entrance requirements 
are frequently more restrictive than those of the universities; cases in point are the 
Fachhochschulen in Germany and the lUTs in France i to v/hich only GO per cent of can- 
didates gained admission in 1971 • This situation undoubtedly has a bearing on the 
decrease in the number of nev/ enrolments in these courses durinj the Sixties. (2) 

2. ^ Urdversit:/ adpission based on selection T^rocedures at onti^/ 

I;; a second group of Member countries (non-Zuropean countries and the United 
Kingdomi Irelaiid^ Finland and Yugoslavia) the secondary leaving certificate is a 
nececsar;,' condition^ but not sufficient in itself » for access to university or an 
equivalent institution. Admission is by selection procedures v/ith a wide range of 
requirements and effects^ varying :rrom country* to cou ;ti^/ and from one institution 
to another; they na:^ include school achievements^ teachers* recommendations ^ aptitude 
tests^ recruitment by competitive examinationr^ etc. 

In the United Kingdom for example , each university as an autonomous body 
recruits its ov;n students on the basis of the number of places available in each 
faculty and department. This in turn depends on the piiysical resources and teaching 
staff avadlable. The student must satisfy both the 'General ite':uircno-:vS* for uni- 
voi-'oit'oc tic MholQ ( GCK with 2 or more *a* -jv::..:| in c lo oarjicular options) 



(1) Towards New ^tractures of Post-Secondary Education ^ OEOD, Paris, 1971, Part II. 

(2) Of. St-dy I» op. cit. 
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and the 'Course Requirements* laid dovm bv each univcrciCv, \;l:ich var^- from depart- 
nient to department* Aptitudes arc asser,sed on tiie basic oT the head toac::er*G x^e- 
commendaoior:, school achieveaonts and int;ervio\:s, and in the case of cortair* Ox^oiv. 
and Cambridge collcijcs, there is a competitive entrance czcaninaoion. In 19? ' i ^t- ' 
per cent of t.he applicatior.s rrocessed thro*.-.;: *:;ie Univorsltic.G Ocnti^al Go;ancil o-T 
Admission wore succcs3Ci;l»( : ) 

In Japan, a vorj strict s^'Sten of con*:rol is applied and tv/o-thir-'^.s of t:\o 
universities organise entrance examinations vAiich ::ive rise to fierce competition 
arnon^^ the candidates. In 'Oo?, 25 per cent of candidates v/ere admitted, a quarter 
of them after several years of preparation, (2) 

In the United 3tates and in Canada selection is usually based on perfoiTianco 
in national examinations and aptitu.de tests drawn up by the United States College En- 
trance Examination Board and the Educational Testing Servico, and the Canadian Scholastic 
Aptitude lest Service* In certain cases students* ratings based on their performance 
in the examination for the High School Certificate are talcen into account (for exarap/.o 
in j.io univc:?si,\" J.iliJor::ia)# A classification into five levels of accessibili 
of establishnonts in the United ocatos pi'Ovicli..j .r.*>v.r-yoar courses and combininc 
various entrance requirements shov/s that 35 per cent of them are selective, and 20 per 
cent very difficuli; to enter* (3) It may be observed that the transfer rates for hir;h 
school ;2iraduates to these establishments remained constant at rO per cent throughout 
the Sixties* (4) 

One feature of short-cycle higher education in those coxintrics is that tiie 
conditions of access arc very liberal, and tiic curricula haghly varied: 92 per cent 
of the public Junior Colleges in the United States are 'open-door* (5) , while in Japan 
entrance requirements are not exactin*:;. The result has been a c^rowin^^ intake of new 
students and onlar^ed opportunities for hij^her education for students from groups 
v/hich are not v/cll represented at the vmiversity l^ivel•(^;) 



(1) "Access to University in the United KinG;dom", Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, 1972* 

(2) Educational Policy and Planning: Japan . OECD, Paris, 1975» 

(5) W»W» WiDlin^am^ Free-Accesr ; H igher Education , Collecje Entrance Examination Board, 
New York, 1970* 

(4) Cf. Study I, op> cit t 

(5) j' ree-Access Ili^ther Education , ov. cit# 
C'j) Cf. Study I, op> cit >. Table 18. 
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3» Socio-economic factors in admlaaion to higher education 



The inequalities of access to higher education according to social and 
geographical origin have been described in numerous studies. (1) The most recent data 
indicate that the opportunities for young people from uMer-privileged social back- 
groiinds increased noticeably during the Sixties but that great inequalities still 
exist, particularly as regards access to universities; for example between I960 and 
1970 their chances of access by comparison with young people from more privileged 
social backgrounds rose from an average ratio of 1 to 53 to 1 to 12 in Geimany, from 
1 to 84 to 1 to 28 in France, from 1 to 8 to 1 to 5 in the United Kingdom, from 1 to 
9 to 1 to 5 in Sweden, etc* (2) 

The more elitist the character of higher education the more obvious the 
extent of the inequalities, but they deperxl also on the social stratification peculiar 
to each country and on the levels at which selection takes place* In most of the 
European Member countries social selection r,akes place mainly at the level of second- 
aiy education* Transfer to higher education does not appear to emphasize the exist- 
ing differences in participation according to social backgroiind - as shown by the 
examples of Germany and France (Table 3)» 

Data for the Uxiited States(3) ^fnd for Oanada(4) on the other hand show that 
the probabilf ties of high school graduates continuing their studies are closely bouzid 
up with levels of ability, or with social or geographical origin; given equal levels 
of ability, the chances of going on to college for students from the more privileged 
socio-economic backgrounds are two or thr^*^ times greater than those of less privileged 
students. (5) These differences are even more pronounced in Japan* In all cases the 
effects of these social factors are further aggravated by financial obstacles; in 
the United States, for example, 50 per cent of the hi^h school graduates deciding not 
to continue their studies gave the high cost of study as the main reason for their 
decision* (G) In Japan this is the case with 20 per cent of boys and 40 per cent of 
girls v;ith the necessary ability* (?) Annual fees charged by private universities in 
these two countries amount to the equivalent of 20 per cent of the. average family 
income, and compensation by means of grants is very unequal* (8) 

(1; Group Disparities in Educational Participa^tion and Achievement > op^ cit^ 
(2) Of. Study I» ov» cit » 

(5) L* Medsken and J*W. Trent, "The Influence of tJifferent Types of Public Higher Ins- 
titutions on College Attendance from Varying Socio-Economlc and Ability Levels", 
Center for Research & Development in Higher Education, University of Calif oitila, 
Berkeley, 1965, p*24t and 1I*J* Bowman and 0*A* Anderson, "Mass Higher Educations 
Some Perspectives from Experience in the United States", OEOO document, 1973* 

(4) R. Pike, "Ceux qui n'iront pas 4 I'universitfi et pourquoi" (Those that will not go 
to universities and why). Association des universit^s et colleges du Canada* 
Ottawa, 1971* 

(5) "Project Talent", quoted by R*H* Berls, "Higher Education Opportunity and Achievement 
in the United States", in The Economics and Financing of Higher Education in the 
Unlbed States > Joint Ikjonomic Committee, p* ^45. 

(6) L* Medsken and J»W» Trent, op* cit« 

(7) Education al P#licy and Planning: Japan > op. cit > 

(8) "The Cost and iJ'inonce of Post-Secondary Education" ^ Study IV of the present 
publication. 
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Q^ite apart from the way in which earlier selection procedures operatei 
the choice of type or branch of higher education is also conditioned by social criteria 
and tends therefore to create new forms of discrimination^ An example here is that of 
sex discrimination! over and above the fact that girls have much poorer chances of 
access(1)| it is Xioticeable that they are practically excluded from certain branches 
such a«^ technologyi and tend to prefer short courses or the humanities. With regard 
to social background it has been shown(2) that a greater proportion of students from 
privileged socio-economic groups go on to university courses, particularly in medicine 
and law, their choice being frequently determined by their studies at the secondary 
level* Students from other social backgrounds show a preference for sciences or the 
humanitios, and above all for short courses* 

The factors involved in these different structures oi choice are well known/ 5) 
Some are economic: for example, the preference of less-privileged students for 
shoFv courses"^an be attributed both to financial hardship and an awareness of the 
risks involved in long courses, which are more extensive and less obviouoly vocationally 
oriented* 

Other factors are cf a more complex nature, and appear to be related to the 
different ways in which students perceive various types of study depending on their 
social background* An example here is medical studies, which have a reputation for 
being lonSi difficult and reserved for the socially privileged. Subjective assessments, 
such as these, of the chances or expectation of success depending on tlie social or 
cultural baclzgroimd probably reflect systems of values, standards or beliefs which 
evoke the hierarchies and the allocation of functions ani roles as between different 
social groups* In turn they create different outlooks and aspirations with regard to 
school and university, depending on the social milieu* A veiy obvious illustration 
is the sex-differentiated choice of studies, which can be explained by the belief 
that abilities and aptitudes are not equally distributed between the sexes (women 
being supposedly less gifted for abstract or technical sibjects) and by prevailing 
social practices as regards the distribution of work between the sexes* These 
practices themselves help to create specific conditions on the labour market, such as 
fewer opportunities for women in particular careers or sectors, and, in their turn, 
these conditions influence the choice of studies and thus maintain or reinforce^ the 
divisive process* 



(1) They represc^it 25 to 40 per cent of new enrolments, whereas their chances of obtain- 
ing an (a) type secondary leaving certificate are the same as for boys* See 
Development of Higher Education4 1950-1967: Analytical Report * OEOD, Paris, 1971* 

(2) Group Disparities in Educational Participatior. and Achievement * op^ cit* 

(3) liii* 
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II. PHEflENT INT) TTTTOBE PBOHLHia 0? AIITTfWTnif POT.IOIM IH POM^T^miKT MATM 



The heavy pressure of demand on secondary and post-secondary education in 
the OECD countries over the last 15 years(l) has radically affected the operation of 
the processes by which students accede to higher education. It has also created 
certain strained situations ^ich will be briefly described below. A number of 
measures have been introduced, but in most cases they appear to have had only limited 
effect. Yet in the future the potential demand by yo\mg people and adults will 
continue to grow. (2) It seems essential therefore to def.lne basic principles and 
conditions for a new admission policy, and to introduce thoroughgoing changes. Kany 
of the Member countries are at present discussing what thete changes should be. 
Obviously they will vary according to the country, to exLstirj; admission systems, to 
the way in which studies are organised and according to the stu<^e of educational de- 
velopment. To this end a distinction should probably be made between: European 
countries in which the changeover from an elitist to a mass system locuses the problem 
on future selection, from among students coming from secondary school whose development 
is in full swing, or of adults wishing to go on to higiher education} and co\mtriea 
such as the United States or Canada whose education system has developed to the stage 
of catering for all, and where discussion turns an *open* admission and access for 
new categories of students. 

The general situation created by the increase in enrolments and admission problems^ 

In those Member countries (mainly European) in ^ich universities have 
limited means for screening applications and adjusting enrolment capacity to demand, 
the situation tends to be characterised by: 

- overcrowding at universitiesCJ), leading to a decline in the quality of 
se3?vlce3, and disorganisation in running and management; 

- unsatisfactory student guidance, based on entrance facilities or university 
prestige rather than on students* real preferences, employment opportunities 
or requirements for highly skilled personnel; 



(1) Development of Secondary Education ^ OECD, Paris, 1969 and Development of Higher 
^ucationt Analytical Heport t op. cit. 

(2) lovards New Structures of Post-Secondary Education * op. cit .t Part 1; and Study I, 

(5) The effects of overcrowding or congestion are a typical feature of 'divisible commu- 
nity services' such as public transport, hospitals, roads, education, where consump- 
tion is dependent on explicit consumer demand. Great demand and limited supply 
rapidly create a border-line beyond which even a marginal increase in consumption 
has negative effects and causes a deterioration in the quality of the service. 
V/hen saturation point is reached the result is congestion leading to the application 
of external economics of which the consumer is at one and the same time the cause and 
the victim. Two solutions are then possible, either to increase productivity (in- 
cluding increased resources for the production services) or to limit demand, by ex- 
eluding certain customers. Exclusion is often effected by introducing charges, for 
example tolls on motozvays. This Jtarm of control is rare in the case of eduoation, 
except for a few private institutions; the criteria more generally used here are 
institutional (entrance examinations, academic performance, etc.), in other words, 
•election. 
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- the existence of a system of selection by failure, in as much as students 
are eliminated, or withdraw towards the end of the first few years of study 
(such failures may exceed 50 per cent)(l); 

- the impossibility of keeping the development of the system under control 
and of planning and forecastincj equipment or personnel requirements, adapt- 
ing student guidance to manpower needs, (2), etc. 

A number of measures have been introduced to remedy this state of affairs, 
and they may be divided into those designed to change actual entrance requirements and 
other measures such as increasing the number of places available, rftstructurlng courses, 
etc. 



- Selective mechanisms have been introduced progressively, though only in 
certain branches of study, and they have had the effect of deflecting 
unsatisfied demand tov/ards 'open' disciplines such aa the '.lumauities aiid 
social sciences, thereby increasing congestion in these disciplines and 
producing numbers of graduates far in excess of the openings available • 

- A considerable effort has been made to increase enrolment capacity. The 
first stage was to increase the ca^'-'ity of existing institutions or create 
similar ones geographically distr: -jd in such a way as to reduce regional 
inequalities; but structural changes v/ere often limited. Tov/ards the 
mid-sixties several countries set up new types of establishment: new 
xinlversities became centres for innovation and experiment, (5) and helped 

to increase the number of places available. Nov; short-cycle institutions 
nade it possible to diversify courses, widen t;:e geographical and social 
basis of recruitment and meet the socio-oconomic needs of local and re- 
gional communities. (4) 

- Until c-'.bout 1968 any reorganisation of studies with a view to adapting them 
to the increase in student numbers was on a ver^'- limited scale, except in 
Yugoslavia(5)» Often such reorganisation consisted of reinforcing selection 
during the first few years of study, by overloading curricula or checking 
students' work more strictly, w-ille leaving entrance requirements vinchanged. 



(1) Development of Higher Education^ Analytical Report , op. cit^ > Chapter VI. 

(2) "Educational Policits, Plans Fortcasts" in The Dtvelopment of Educational 
Yolumt VI, Conference on Policies for Educational Srow^k, 6EC1J, Jaris, 1971 

(3) Innovation in Hi/ther Education: Hew Universities in the United Kinpcdom , OECD, 
Paris, lyby. 

(4) Towards ITew Structures of Post-Secondaiy Education , oPi^ cit .. Part Two* 

(5) Innovation in Higher Education: Reforms in Yuptosla^via , OECD, Paris, 1970. 
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The effect has been very limited in scopei as is shown by the reform of 
courses in the humanities aM sciences in France in 196^«(1) 

- Lastly, various attempts have been made to guide students anew where they 
appear to have been mis-oriented, or at least to align individual choices 
with foreseeable economic requirements* Student information and advisory 
services have been set up, and special aid programmes introduced for 
students taking certain courses* Priority has been given to the construc- 
tion of science buildings in order to attract science students* Little 
has come of these measures, as may be seen from the systematic gaps record- 
ed between enrolment estimates for each branch of studies and actual 
data(2), and the relative unpopularity of studies in science and technology* 

Universities which make their selection on entrance (non-European countriesi 
the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia) have on the whole been in a better position to with- 
stand the pressure of numbers, and have succeeded in avoiding overcrowding* The majority 
of thorn have reinforced their selection criteria; for example in the United States, 75 
per cent of students were admitted by selection in 1965 as against approximately 50 per 
cent towards 1955* In japan, 1? per cent of candidates taking entrance examinations 
were admitted in 1970, as against 25 per cent in 1963, showing that there had been a 
marked increase In competition and social pressures on families and students* (3) These 
measures made it possible to draw :>ff excess demand towards institutions with less 
prestige, and therefore easier of access, and particularly towards short-cycle courses, 
the spread of which has been one of the most noticeable features in recent trends* 

Over and above these dysfunctions, the increase in demand has created a 
number of more fimdamental problems which are to a c^^^"^ extent common to all admission 
systems : 

- The regulating of demand and the restrictive measxires made necessary by 
the shortage of places seem to have reinforced further the prestige ranking 
of uxd varsities, based more less directly on their degree of selectivity* 
At the top of the scale come the elite institutions, which the others 
(short-cycle or non-traditional) try to Imitate* The scale of values thus 
maintained makes it difficult, particularly in Europe, for the latter 
institutions to develop in their own right, and influences students con- 
siderably In their choice of studies* Retention of a highly selective 
elitist sub-system meets the need to maintain the quality of education and 
concentrate research activities, but it also nourishes the systems of 
traditional standards and values* 



(1) Innovation in Higher Education; French Bxperlence before 1968 > OEOD, Paris, 1970* 

(2) Development of Higher Education ; Apa^Lytical Report s op# cit;« > Chapter VII* 
(5) Educational Policy and Planning; Japan ^ op> cit> 
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- Methods of admiasion continue to operate as if the student population were 
as homogeneous in its preferences^ aptitudes^ expectations and basic know- 
ledge as was the minority selected by tra4itional academic secondary 
schools* The application of uniform standards for admission is not com- 
patible with the diversity of student populations. The end result has 
been an ever-widening gap between students' expectations and aspirations 
on the one hand, and the actual educational realities and employment 
opportunities on the other. 

- The admission of greater proportions from each age group has helped to 
diminish social inequalities in participation. It is to be feared that 
this may lead to a false democratisation whereby students from underpri- 
vileged groups are guided towards short courses, or those having little 
prestige^ while the social base of recruitment to elite institutions remains 
imchanged. 

- Lastly^ the rapid growth of post-seco.ndary education over the last 15 years 
has created differences between the levels of education and qualifications 
of young people and those of adults. Adults are likely to be at a disad- 
vantage in competing v/ith young graduates when it comes to promotion or 
changing occupations. The generation gap is emphasized by the way in 
v/hich existing admission systems either exclude adults, or consider school 
qualifications to be the only ones that count. 

This brief review leads to the conclusion that there is a gap or rather a 
time-lag betv/een the problems arising from the recent growth of higher education 
systems and the terms of admission which^ with very slight variations, arc those which 
obtained before the recent phase of development began. This state of affairs is parti- 
cularly obvious in the European Member countries^ and calls for changes which will be 
studied below. 

Af^m'i ggi on to mass education in European Member countries and tlie problem of selection 

In so far as terns of admission are tlic nos'o v/idely favoured device for ad- 
justing demand to supply^ it might be imagined chat they would need to be reformed 
before the introduction of. any ot>-*er cha:iges. Yet it is noticeable that access to 
higher education is one of the outstanding institutional problems in most European 
Member countries. It has become clear that to question the liberal rules governing 
access to university v/ould be to run counter to the objective, based on the principle 
of freedom to study - in some cases constitutionally i^uaranteed - or satisfying demand or 
even to the attempt to democratise education. At present it appears very difficult 
for the responsible authorities to avoid reinforcing selection to some extent, if they 
are to adjust certain iabalancos and cope with the slow dovm foreseen in the increase 
of financial resources. A nuraber of selective measures to v/hica v/e shall refer, have 
been introduced recently in several countries, but the decision to ejrtend then is a 
critical one^ which has been strenuously opposed and is the subject of lively controversy. 
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1 # The pro":re3slve Introduction of selective measures for admission to imlverslties 

It Is v/ell knovm that several countries, for example Belgium, Spain and Prance^ 
have, in addition to their traditional universities, institutions to which recruitment 
is highly selective (enGlneering colleges, etc.)» Their primary function, is not so 
much to train highly skilled technical personnel as to select an elite destined for 
niana^erial poc;:a»(1) Jhese eli^o iimt?. bujioiic have been little affected by Increasing 
numbers of candldatec, cince unoucceosi^ul applicants are id vised to try other unlver- 
3itie3» In the fifties the Scandinavian countries Introduced, or intensified, selection 
for entry into certain 'closed' faculties (medicine, technology, agriculture), which 
took in 25 per cent of nev/ entrants in 1970 as compared with 40 per cent in 1960» 

In several countries additional requirements have been laid down for those 
applying to study pure science or medicine} a secondary leaving certificate contain- 
ing science subjects is one example* These measures v/ere justified by the need to re- 
cruit students with a better knowledge of basic subjects at a time when the scientific 
content of curricula was being intensified* They have been a further factor in res- 
tricting the choices available to students holding a non-scientific leaving certificate, 
and in chan^jinj the school background of students in these branches of study* In Prance, 
for example, in 19'^5 less than 10 per cent of first year medical students had taken 
their baccalaureat v/ith a philosophy option, as compared wi-^^h nearly W per cent 
before 1?60*(2) 

?ron 19^0 onv/aixls restricted entrance or numerus clausus was Introduced 
provisionally in 'ill German universitles(3)i for the faculties of medicine, pharmacy, 
architecture^ and psychology. It was not introduced generally in other faculties, but in 
1971(4) it was applied in 23 cases out of 29 in biology, 13 out of 34 in chemistry, 9 
out of 35 in natneaaticj, 0 out of 34 in physics, etc* For 60 per cent of places, 
entrance requirements ar3 based on levels of achievement in the Abitur, to which various 
ooefficienl'j are applied depending on the discipline chosen or the Land from which the 
student conios* Tlio remaining places are reserved for students who obtained the school 
leaving certificate some years previously, those in special social circumstances, and 
forcivji^, studentjs (10 per cent)* xhe nunber of places available is determined by the 
Ministry of Education in each Land in the light of existing or newly-created capacity, 
ti;e st:udent/teaching staff ratio and timetables of courses* 

In ?rance, medical students have been selected since 1970 at the end cf the 
first year of study, on the basis of the number of posts available in hospitals 
(studer.rs nust do part of their training in hospital from the third year onwards)* 

(1) In other countries (United Kingdom, Japan, United States) this f\xnctlon is performed 
by SI small number of universities drav/inK their prestige from their seniority 
(*Oxbrige*, Tokyo-Kyoto, the *I'/y League')* 

(2) Development of IIir:her Education ; An:.].:/tical Report , op» cit * 

(3) In 1'.^72 draft legislation was prepared embodying implementaiy measures* See 
"Staatsvertrag tiber die Vergabe von StudienplStzen" in Kulturpolitischer 
Infomations dienst % llovember 1972* 

(4) "Aocesa to Higher Education and Numerus Clausus in the Federal Republic of Germany**i 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg^ CCC/ESR(72J68# 
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In 1971 more than one-half of students were judged to have failed this selection test# 
In several other countries similar measures have recently been iiitroduced(1 but they 
are limited to certain courses or to certain groups of students. For example in Austria 
and in the Netherlands a nunerus clausus has been applied in the medical faculties, and 
is also applied to all foreign students*. In Ma;>- 1972 the Sv/edish Parliament passed a 
law concerning new entrance requirements and including proposals for a numerus claueus 
drawn up by the Commission U G3. 

2. Arfoiments for and ap;ainst extending: numerus clausus in universities 

The above measures have had only a very partial effect in solving the pro- 
blems arising from the admission of a c;rov/ing number of students , and none has succeeded 
in adjusting student demand to the supply of places. They have often been restricted 
to certain disciplines or universities, and introduced as temporary measures. The 
question of extending them is under discussion but remains controversial. 

Those \^ho favour selection consider it Justified by the limits to enrolment 
possibilities: the too rapid increase in demand malces it impossible to supply enough 
new places or to find enough teaching staff, manpower and management and equipment, 
particularly for courses in science, medicine and technology'-, whtre marginal costs are 
very high. Total demand could only be met if large sums of money were allocated and 
this would result in an unbalanced distribution of available resources or increased 
taxation. Selection appears the only alternative if one v/ishes to avoid wasting fi- 
nancial and material resources or Jeopardising the quality of education. The mainte- 
nance and the improvement of the quality of courses, training and research are in- 
voked as grounds for excluding students who are considered incapable or lacking in 
motivation, since they add to overcrov;ding in the universities and keep back better 
students. Selection on entrance, on the United Kingdom or Japanese model, makes it 
possible to improve the returns on education by eliminating those who would probably 
drop out in any case; it thus avoids selection by failure, and its concomitant 
frustrations* Moreover, a recognised official numerus clausus based on a precise 
calculation of enrolment capacity and a rigorous definition of selection criteria makes 
it possible to put an end to current indirect or emergency measures v/hich have either 
little or negative effects. The argument for rationalising selection methods has been 
put forv/ard by Gcrmar^^. (2) 

The proponents of selection also contend that it is a way of regulating the 
number of admissions in each branch of study according to the number and nature of em- 
plo;>'ment opportunities expected, of avoiding surplus graduates and of planning education- 
al development. As is well knov/n, it is the principle of pirj-'cl co^oc'rAon v/hic* 
'jinderlies admission policies in the soolali..'-' cou:i*;ric3 of liurope. In several Heuber 

(1) Hooeas to Hiirher Education and Numerus Clausus"^ Goimcil of Europe, Strastourg, 
CGJ/ESRC72;25. 

(2) D»J. Fischer, ''Problems of Access to Higher Education in the federal Republic of 
■}ormar.:/'*,Councxi 0;; i:*urope, Strasbourg, OCC/S3RC7'^)o. 
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countries tho criterion of the future need for doctors has been accepted for determining 
the flov; of entrants into medical schools (one doctor for G25 inliabitants in Germany, 
1 for 450 in Prance in 1930) • A fiaal argument, advanced in Sweden, is that selection 
on entrance makes it possible to redistribuue opportunities of access among age groups 
by settin^j aside a proportion of places for adults; selection may be used as an instru- 
nent of 'positive* discrimination for ironing out some of the inequalities of particl'* 
pation* 

I 

The opponents of selection - who include the majority of student3(1) - view it 
as a f oim of malthusianism which jeopardises the principle of freedom of study and runs 
counter to the democratisation of higher education, in that all forms of selection are 
biased against less privileged students* They suspect the proponents of selection of 
wishing to maintain or return to an elitist system, and of denying the realities of mass 
education, either because of theJr conservative outlook or because they are afraid of 
the socio-political risks inherent in too large a number of stnxdents. l^hey thus chellenge 
the veliuiZj :':io arjumeutc i*i favour of selection. 

They also reject the argument that places and i'esources are scarce or not pro- 
perly used, on the grounds that total resources should reflect the preferences of the 
State, whose duty is to meet the demands of families, since it is they who actually pay» 
Further, higher education is enriching both for the student and for society. Even when 
it does not lead jo a degree or to the profession hoped for, it does not involve any 
waste of resources. The argument in favour of screening students* aptitudes and keeping 
up the quality of education is criticised, firstly in that there is no way of accurately 
forecasting whether a student will be fit for higher education or not; secondly, in 
that the notion of quality is regarded as highly relative, since it is based on widely- 
varying standards - such as the student/teacher ratio or teachers' qualifications - 
which are dependent on available resources and the vitality of the institution attended. 

Adjusting the number of degrees awarded to requirements for graduates is re- 
jected as reflecting a narrow functional view of higher education. It is emphaeiaed 
that forecasts of req\xirements are full of uncertainty, as is the increasingly imprecise 
nature of the relationship between education aM employment. Lastly, selection is often 
the result of hidden pressures from professional bodies (doctors, engineers, architects) 
anxJ.ou8 to limit the supply of graduates in order to maintain their relative scarcity 
on the market and consequently assure them of an income. 

5« Bases fo r a new polic? of access to post-secondary education 

The development of new terms of adJiission to higher education is not, as the 

(1) While most st-adonts and student organisations say that they are opposed to selection, 
it is not surprising to note that those admitted by meazis of a selection system 
consider it justified (for example 81 per cent of students in lUTs in Prance), 
cf. "Students in University Institutes of Technology in Prance*, OEOD doouaant, Paris 
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discuasion about selection might suggest , merely a question of altering the criteria 
at present applied to new entrants* If the problem is to be foitnulated more ricorously 
and as a whole, other issues, which may be grouped together under three headings, 
should also be examined: 

(a) Future 'conditions of admissibility', or the problem of the qualifications 
required for admission to post-secondary education* 

(b) Deteimination of eni'olment capacity and the introduction of numerus clausus* 

(c) Tiae quEilifications required, and the choice of selection methods* 
(a) Conditions of admissibility 

Certain measures introduced during the sixties were aimed at making the con- 
ditions for access to higher- education less stringent by opening universities to holders 
of non-general secondary leaving oertificaues or to those without certificates who had 
passed a special examination. In most cases, however, the possibilities of access re- 
mained purely theoretical* Less stringent conditions have not altered the effect of 
the dual structure which channels holders of general leaving certificates on to uni- 
versity, and the majority of the rest on to short-cycle higher education (excepting 
countries where such courses have barely been introduced^ such as Austria and Italy) • 
A special examination is a means of access used by a negligible proportion of students 
(less than 3 per cent)* The only original experiment on these lines, carried out in 
Y\:g08lavia» failed to achieve the desired result* Prom 1960 onwards a university educa- 
tion made available to "persons over 18 years of age, vrithout the prescribed 
secondary education, but with a certain amount of practical experience, pxxjvided they 
pass the University Entrance Examination or in other ways demonstrate their knowledge, 
and ability to follow an academic course"*(1) In 19^2, 7 per cent of new full-time 
students and 24 per cent of those in two-year colleges of higher education (Visa Skole) 
were recruited in this way, but as a result of "cases of abuse of this rule" intake 
was reduced in order "to emphasiie quality as against quantity", though "the principle 
remains valid"* 

It may be assumed that despite the adoption of these measures, actual terms 
of access are largely in accordance with the traditional principle that it is a secondaiy 
leaving certificate which confers admissibility to post-secondary education (and in the 
case of many universities, only a non-specialised certificate)* It can however also 
be assumed that during the present decade a trend will emerge in favour of less 
stringent, more flexible requirements than those at present in force* The existing 
system, under which entrance to higher education is dependent on obtaining certificates 
which attest knowledge acquired in certain branches and which are conferred at the con- 
clusion of a selection process, might well be radically altered as a result of: 



(1) Innovation in HirJier Education: Reforms in Yugoslavia , 9p* <?U« 
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(i) the development of secondary education and refoims in the upper cycle; 
(ii) the access of adults to post-secondary education. 

(i) The development of secondary education 

The socio-economic factors which account for the increased demand for secondary 
education are likely to continue to make themselves felt during the 1970s. Growth 
might even be stimulated by the structural refonns envisaged, or currently being im- 
plemented. These reforms are within the context of changes already introduced with a 
view to establishing a single comprehensive school at the lower level in countries 
where differentiations, inherited from the traditional system still exist at this level. 
It is, however, in upper secondary education that the most decisive structural changis 
are to be expected. The reform adopted in 1971 in Sweden, and the projects being dis- 
cussed in Germany ana Norway, are an advance indication of the nature of such a reor- 
ganisation, which will have decisive effects on access to post-secondary education. 

X'l-o ^uedi^li reform(l) introduced the integration of former parallel streams 
with different purposes (Gymnasium, Realskola, vocatj onal schools) into one single 
type of comprehensive or gymnasial school. The result was the creation of 22 two- o» 
three-year streams, the aim being to bring about progressive differentiation of content 
after a common core, to reform vocational education and to familiarise students v/ith 
working life. One effect of the reform should be to help to eliminate the social in- 
fluences which previously determined what branch of study was chosen. Tlae choice as 
between the 22 ctreans v/ill be made on the basis of students* preferences and of re- 
quirements Tor skilled personnel. In accordance v/ith a recent official proposal, all 
cootions of -jhe integrated schools will offer the general conditions for access to 
higher education* 



Projects in Gorsiarv' and ITorway are aloiig the same lines. In Germany, the 
project drawn up by the education planning Oomtiittee (BLK)(2) takes up the idea of 
a lower secondary comprehensive school (level I) \ri.th a vocational training component. 
Level II will provide a variety of '.ranches of general and vocational courses (full- 
time or with a firm, or a combination of the two) enabling all students to accede to 
post-secondar;/ education. In Norway(5), the School Committee of 1965 suggested a 
pattern allov/ing pupils on completion of nine years* schooling to choose either a basic 
one-year course providing vocational training and elements of general education, follow- 
ed by or .v/o :'ear3* vocational courses, or a two-year course of general education 
follov/ed by one vear*a opccialiaation or by intensified general education. These two 
options, combining general and vocational education, will be available in integrated 
schools which are widely accessible for adults* 



(1) *Tae Educational Needs of the 16-19 Age Group: Ooxintry Reports ".Council of 

Strasbourg, OnE/H?C73)1» 

(2) Reviews of National. Policies for Education: Germany t op. , oit > 

(3) "The Educational Heeds of the 16-19 A^e Group: Country Reports *,o2j_cit» 
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The principles underlying these reforms of the upper secoMary cycle are as 

follows: 

- the standardisation of courses at this level, leading to the award of a 
school leaving certificate; 

- the integration of general and vocational education by introducing practical 
courses in the general streams and by intensifying basic education in the 
vocational ones; 

- the opening up of all these streams to pupils from comprehensive schools; 

- the granting of general terms of admission to post-secondary education to 
all students having completed the upper secondary cycle» 

Whatever the branch of study, these reforms should make it possible to increase the 
proportion of an age group completing secondary education (estimated as SO per cent 
in Sweden and Norway around 1980) • By doing away with the system of hard and .rast 
lines between general and vocational streams and providing openings for both on to 
higher education, they should reduce the effect of the determining social factors which 
influence choices made in higher education, though they will also increase potential 
demand coaisiderably* 

(11) The access of adults to post-secondagy education 

In recent years in most European countries there has been a growing demand 
by adults or by yo\ing people no longer at school for higher education* Depending on 
the country concerned, their aims are either socio-cultural or occupational, and the 
demand is met in a great variety of ways» In several countries, it has been the 
custom for teaching institutions to provide part-time coxxrses for adults, and new 
facilities have recently been created either in existing establishments or in new ones 
such as open universities • Entrance requirements are usually very specific • In 
Sv/eden since 19&9 those without paper qualifications have been entitled to go on to 
higher education, provided that they are over 25 and have either been gainfully em- 
ployed for at least five years or have otherwise acquired an equivalent level of 
knowledge (their numbers rose from 996 in 1969 to 2,300 in 1971)* Some basic know- 
ledge is required (in Swediuu* English, mathematics, etc») and may be acquired in pre- 
paratory courses offered by the universities* In the United Kingdom in 1972, 40,000 
students were admitted to the Open University without any special requirements; 
whether they continue or not depends on their own progress* 

It seems that in all of these cases admission is no longer linked to the 
holding of a secondary leaving certificate but rather to +^he candidate's actual know- 
ledge, which may have been acquired outside school; yet it seems that in fact most 
of the adults at present admitted to higher education are those who hold a secondary 
leaving certificate* 
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In the future, the developments in secondary education - in particuleu? the 
integration of the various upper secondary streams - and the widening of opportunities 
of access for adults will call into question the present close functional relation- 
ship between the two levels of education in the traditional system. The queuLifications 
required for access to higher education will then depend on the candidate's real pro- 
ficiency and icnowledge, and possibly his motivations and occupational experience, and 
not, as in the past, on the possession of a certificate conferred on completion of a 
specific school course. In line with Swedish terminologyCl ), a distinction may be 
drawr: bet./ecn re^l qualifications linked to the ability to benefit from higher education 
and the fonaa^l qualifications reqiiired fov certain courses, sub-divided into general 
qualifications corresponding to a certain level of basic knowledge and special qualifi- 
cations corresponding to specific knowledge in specific fields* 

All the changes that have occurred or are e:q)ected to occur as regards the 
structure of .'secondary education and opportunities of access for adults (as well as 
the amplification or redefinition of what is meant by 'qualification') will inevitably 
result in a considerable increase in tho potential demand for access to higher education, 
particularly to certain university courses. One must refer to the future size of this 
deaand when looking- at the problem of enrolment capacity and the possible introduction 
of a nuneru.c clausu3 # 

t,b; Dcterpination of errolnent capacity and possible introduction of numerus 
clausus 

The introduction or extension of numerus cl^u^p us seems an inevitable decision 
in caaes v;here the daaand for nlaco'; exceeds supply, which is probably already the 
si*:uation, f-r likelv to be so. In uhe uajority of Member countries. The problem should 
be vacicled r>.it:ior a .vhole, ar. with the reform introduced in Swedea(2), or else in 
cerviin bra: or.es c-r .rvulv, mair.ly at xmiversity, na is the case in other countries. 
kc^- deci;5Lon ^<:*?ditloml oa a choice which must be nade by national authorities 
ii\ f*::e lijht, of vlio i;pecific situation in each country, in particular the enrolment 
capacity a'/ailalle c I'^aruied for th-^ faturo. 

Av^-ilable enrolment capacity, which covers facilities, equipment, teaching 
pei-ionnel and the finaricial resources avr^llable for operating expenditure, is also 
the result or political decisiciis a.c to the allocation of resources to this sector, 
and this refleo ^:.e prj a j and choice.^ of cho State and the pressures exerted 
*c^' ::r:3..n j. .zwzVl as teachers, student£3 and families. Three major criteria 

should be taken into account in determining future enrol*aont capacity and in conse- 



(1) *'Wayc "^owards Higher Education", Report by the Q^ai:.fication Committee (KU), 

Ministiy of jckiuca:;i'.^n, Stockholm, 1970. 

(2) "AdniGslon P.iioioj in Swedish Post-Socondaiy Education's OECD dooumexxt, 1972| 
(mimto.). 
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quencei in deciding on the possible introduction of nunerus clausus where the demtod 
for admission exceeds supply. Two of them, the resources to be allocated and the needs 
of the labour market, are economic; the third concerns the structure of education«(1) 

Available resources may be a constraint on the increase of the absolute en- 
rolment capacity (for example a shortace of teachers), and more frequently on that of 
the relative capacity, this being the outcome of certain budgetary choices* In the 
first case, the temporary introduction of selective measures is essential if increases 
in the student/staff ratio are to be avoided. The second case relates to a situation 
in which the authorities consider it necessary to limit the total financial resources 
allocated to this sector; or to be more precise, to put a brake on the rate at which 
they increase* The considerable increase in expenditures recorded over the last 15 
3/ears(2), and the ^limited possibilities of reducing unit costs, suggest that many Member 
countries are already or will shortly be faced with such a situation* Where it is un- 
likely that demand v;ill slov/ dov/n, a liiait on the supply of places oeons inevitable if 
a certain level is to be maintained in the qualify of teaching ser'/ices* The limit 
may apply only to courses requiring a very high input of resources per student (medicine, 
technology, pure science), or be extended to the whole system in order to avoid serious 
imbalances as it e:q>ands« 

Limited requirements for skilled persoiinel and the fear of an over-production 
of graduates in certain sectors have been invoked as reasons for limiting the number 
of places in higher education- .j argument is backed up by the recent difficulties 
of young graduates to fiua their place in society, and by the fact that -some of them 
are under- or unemployed* This proposal has given rise to controversy, and has met 
with several objections* Some of these are political, for example that a choice on 
these lines would reflect the view that the sole purpose of higher education is to 
train skilled personnel; others, of a teclinical nature, stress the flaws in present 
methods for forecasting manpower requirements and underline the frequent confusion 
between two notions, that of emplo^naent openings % based on projections of existing 
employment, and that of future emplo:ment needs * based on specific choices as to the 
future requirements of society (a notion which implies the creation of new occupational 
openings)* The extremely loose links between training or the diploma taken, and 
different types of occiipation, make it hazardous to determine the number oi places or 
to introduce niynerus clausus on the basis of future personnel requirements* 

(1) These issues rfill be discussed here only in so far as they are related to admission 
to hir^her education and are the subject of separate studies to which the reader is 
referred: 

Study IV, op,clt > 

^Vw Relations between Poat-Seoondaiar Education aM Employment'*, Study III 
of the present publication* 

''The Integration of Learning and Research in Mass Higher Education: Towards 
a Hsw Concept of Science'', Study III of jtnicturs of Sti^diss tr^ PlKt 
Research in Mass Hlidisr Education ^ OEOD, Paris Ucrthcoming;* 

(2) Study IT, og*ci t* 
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Lastly^ enrolaent capacity in a particular branch of study can only be deter- 
mined with reference to certain course structures* In traditional systems characterised 
by the parallel existence of strictly differentiated courses which reflect a rigid di- 
vision 0^ knowledge (by discipline or on the basis of vocationally-oriented training) 
it is possible to determine the niuaber of places available in each branch of.study^ 
With the introduction of integrated first cycles in higher educatipn, freely combined 
course units ('credits*)^ and mu.* ti-disciplinary curricula^ and the great diversificction 
oJ coursesC'l) and access channexs, it is possible to determine only the overall enrol- 
ment capacity - at least for the first years of study - restrictions being decided as 
it appears necessary by each individual establishment. 

The nature of the restrictions which would Justify the introduction of numerus 
clausus should be considered in relation to its possible consequences and its com- " 
patibility with the overall objectives of national education policies* There is a 
risk taat an^- limitation of the number of places available may conflict with attempts 
to achieve equality of opport\xnity and help to maintain existir..T inequalities* It is 
worth noting that imiversities which screen candidates are always attended by students 
frcr. t:*e moot privileged backgrounds* The impact of numerus clausus is chiefly de- 
pendent however" on the v/ay in which candidates are selected* 

(c) g .e qualifications reciired and the choice of selection measures 

2his is certainly the most difficult problem to resolve i since it concerns 
the process v/hereby candidates are selected or rejected* It is precisely the validity 
of the selection methods used at present, entrance examinations , aptitude tests, school 
nijirlti nr; nyscems, for example, v/hich is keenly contested* 

A ri'vuaber of studies have shown that these methods have very imprecise results, 
arid are little value in forecasting a student's future performance; they also tend 
I'.ore olcen tl.on not to ajgi'avato social inequalities by eliminating certain groups of 
Suudcn^G* Docimological stiidies have brought out clearly the su^^Jective and arbitrary 
nariro of c^^c.evz* assessments of performance at school and in examinations* In Jap?m, 
studies by the National Ini^titute for Education Research (NIER)(2) have shown that 
i-orrorr.ancc at the end of the first year of study is only very slightly correlated with 
z'r.o results of entrance examinations; this suggests that the correlation with first 
degree results v/ill be almost non-existent* Studies c....^ucted in the United &tates(3) 
conclude that proposed admission tests expose the can- ■ ^tes to the effects of chance 



(1) Examples would be: reforms in Sweden; the organisation of first cycle higher educ- 
ation in franco (l;EU3): the projects for integrated luilversities in Denmark 
and in Ocmaiv/. See Study ill of ^Structure of Stud tfa anj P lace of ReaftarQh in Maflfl 
Higher Edaoation > OD^cit*, and "OveralT Tsauea in W e ijeveiopment of mure tfl f Wmr es 
or Post-Seoondary Education", in Policiea for Higheg Education ^ Part One, op.cit .. 

on the problem of diversification* 

(2) Educational Policy and PlfiT^nin^t Jypy. oi)*cit . 

(3) A* Astin, "Racial jousiderations in Admisaion" in The Campus and the Racial Criaia ^ 
D* Nichols and 0* Mills (eda*), American Council on Education, Washi^^c^on D*0*, 
1970* 
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which are ixiherent in the probabilistic nature of these tents, and that they have there- 
fore a wide margin of error in the forecasting of future sue c ess ♦ They do not help to 
indicate failure or drop-out rates, and appear wholly unsuitable whore students from 
underpri'.'ileGed social or etchnic groups are concerned* 

In t:i3 li^ht of such a situation, proposals li^ce that of the Norv/egiarx Royal 
Commission, v/hich recommends the selection of students by di^awing lots, appe?,r loc3 
a3v0rJ.shin{;» 

Most of the changes envisaged ain a'c avoidiz.j ciiijlo selection test v/hich 
often has a harsh, traumatic effect and ^ives rise to fierce competition among candi- 
dates* The intention is either to use several complementary measures, or to introduce 
different staocc of evaluation and guidance for candidates, during v/hich they would be 
able to Judge whether it is worth while continuing into higher studies, and if so in 
v/hica brojich. In the final analysis candidates miglit arrive a'c a syjven of auto- 
selocticn. 

The improvement of present selection methods will involve, on t:ho one hand, 
the choice of the least controversial method(s) - and this on v-'.e basis of conclusions 
furnished by r. liability studies - and on the other a more rational application oi 
these aethods. Studies conducted in Japan by t;ho iilER reached the conclusion 
that the most reliable way of forecasting a st^\de;au's future success on entrance is 
to note the evaluation of the secondary school teachers and to complement this with a 
ver;:r' detailed aptitude test» Conversely, an entrance examination is the most unsatis- 
fav^tory method ajad much loss effective than one based solely on consideration of school 
achievements* Swedish studies on the predictive value of selection methods also con- 
sider school achievements a better indication than admission tests alone, ar.d they 
recommend a combination of the tv/o, until more detailed regulations have been defined* 
The -Qualifications Committee (KU) has adopted this :'ecomnendation(1 ) and arranged for 
an aptitude test to be developed* Such a test should provide a yardstick for measuring 
highly varied 'ra?J.i:Jica:;io.:j v/:iich nay l:o o,;uoa:io:iaa. or occ.;r)auional and Oal:e into 
aoocunt the fierce coapet;ition for entrance v-o cert.^.ii: b::a:icl:co Jl;M^;y* 

A r?/jionalisation of existing selection methods should also aim at eliminating 
arbitrary criteria and attempt to co-ordinate the decisions of individual institutions 
at the national level, by centralising applicabions and talcing account of students' 
preferences* Keasures on these lines v/ere introduced in the United Kingdom with the 
creation of the Central Council on Admissions* In Sweden, tiie use of data-processing 
tecimiques has made it possible to improve the system c * admission to 'closed* faculties 
and to adjust applications more closely to enrolment capacity*(2) More recent projects 
include the compilation and pi^ocessing of detailed infoitaation for the selection of 



(1) •Waye Towards Higher Education" ^ op* cit* The Committee rejected the criterion 
of assessment by tne candidate's secondaiy school teachers* 

(2) "Admission to Schools, Colleges and Faculties v/ith Humerus Clausus by Centralised 
EDP Systems" in Efficiency in Resoi :cq Utilizabion in Sducation . OECD, Paris, 
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candidates, not by neans of a single choice, but by a series of decisions* In Pindland 
a new selection system was introduced in 1971 i following proposals by the Higher Education 
Board. It is based on standardised national tests, consideration of school performance 
and the desires and motivations of students. In addition co-ordinating and advisory 
comittees have been created. (1) Proposals have been put forward in the United King- 
don(2) to improve, by means of interviews, information to students in order to reduce 
uncertainties as regards different choices, to take into account assessment by secondary 
school teachers, and to allow for a period of guidance and, if necessary, transfers 
from one branch of study to another* 

The provision of different stages of student guidance and of the assessment 
of their abilities is included in the plans for the reform of higher education in 
Spain and in France. In Spain(3) all holders of the Bachillerato will be ei titled 
to enrol in a one-year preparatory course designed to improve basic knowledge and 
3uidc students either towards short courses or, following on a decision by the 
appropriate committee, to university. Article 20 of the 1908 French Guidelines Act 
(Loi d'Crientation) stipulates that universities v/ill hold compulsory orientation 
courses for new st-xdents, on completion of which students may be recommended to choose 
ot:\er courceo witain the same university. Should the student persist in his original 
choice, and fail, he may be en^^olled the following year in another orientation course, 
the conclusions cf which will be binding. 

The value of these proposals obviously varies widely, and will depend on the 
way in which they are applied and the groups of students involved; it can be assumed 
^••.at their effects will be entirely different according to whether there is restricted 
■entrance to certain branches of study, whether candidates are secondary school leavers 
or adults, whether there exists a widespread system of student aid, etc. The nub of 
the problem seems to be less the choice of screening methods than. how to define selec- 
tion criteria and identify the results to be expected from the methods used. As noted 
in the report of the Swedish Qualifications Committee, the problem has several dimen- 
sions and calls for several solutions. It is not only technical, but also social and 
individual. For example, the age and social background of candidates are already 
unwritten conditions of selection and screening;, which have to be taken into account. 
The handicap they represent can be offset by the introduction of appropriate informa- 
tion and advisory measures aid of financial assistance, not only on entrance to a 
hi{j:;er education establishment but also during secondary schooling. Such measures 
should make it possible to provide students with information on which to base a 
ra':ional choice in accordance with their inclinations and abilities, and also to sur- 
mo'oiit 'inir cultural or financial obsuacles. 

(1) ^Reform of uhe Sysuen of Sfcudent Selection for Admission to Finnish Universities 
'JOLincil 01 i:,urope, Strasbourg, 000/ESR(71)3» . 

(2) A.G. Davey and G.A. Randell, "Wa^^s of Improving the Selection for Students", 
Universiti'So Quarterly « No. 1, Winter 1971. 

(5) La 2^Iuoaci5n en iSspaffa; Bases para una politica educativa ^ Ministry of Education 
and Science, Madrid, I969t p» 225. 
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A further prerequisite to the introduction of new selection methods is a de- 
finition of the real or paper qualification which are to be talcen into account, and 
a detenaination of assessment criteria, which should vary according to the character- 
istic^ of different groups of candidates. One of the most difricult points will un- 
doubtedly be an appraisal of adults' occupational experience and their motivations 
for study* The many criteria involved might lead to the introduction of a quota 
system as among different groups of candidates. (1 ) Within each s-oup and by varying 
methods candidates would be assessed and classified in or^'^r o^ "'ftrit. A highly 
complex system of this kind would need to be tried out ii. , \v(c: . and constantly re- 
vised, but it constitutes at present the most detailed project lov screening entrance 
qualifications* 

Towards poat-sec ondary education for all: Drospects for open admission in the United 
States and in Canada 

In those Member countries in v/hich post-secondaiy education has become mass 
education, admission is based on criteria of merit applied to high school graduates 
(75 per cent of an age group in the United States in 1970) and opportunities are based 
on their intellecttal ability. Such a system does> however, uphold marked inequalities, 
which are the more noticeable for being not only social but racial and ethnic as well. 
It thus appears that one-dimensional scales for measuring aptitudes cannot satisfy 
the needs and p.spircLtions of increasingly diversified and hctoroGenoous suu .cut po-v^- 
lations. During -Che sixties discussion of equality of opportuxxity and of the recog- 
nition of the right of minorities to higher education led to the definition of an 
objective which remains a priority for the seventies; namely the provision of adequate 
educational opportunities and access to higher education for all young people v/ho 
can benefit from post-secondary study, and in particular co encouraje those from 
underprivileged groups to go on to such study. To achieve ohis objective a v/ide range 
of methods has been envisaged, and tnese should finally remove financial, psychological 
and geographical barriers and eliminate institutional obstacles arising from current 
entrance regulations; in other words, they should promote open admission. 

In the United States ;his problem is the subject of a controversy, wiiica is 
all the more lively in that behind the questions about admission criteria lies that 
of the very functions of higher education. It is also raised by the Report by the 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. The replacement of an admission 
system based on criteria of merit by a more flexible and egalitarian open system 
appears to be a necess^iry prerequisite for changing over in the seventies from a system 
of mass education to a system of universal education. It thus constitutes an important 
political choice. 



(1)ln the Swedish project candidates are grouped together by the schools they come from 
and their qualifications; other criteria might be used, such as for example, sex, 
age or social background. 
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The following questions will now be considered: 

- the issues raised by the discussion o£ open admission; 

- the way in which existing open admission policies operate; 

- the outloolc for the future, including problems such as catering for new 
categories of students, 

1 • Issues raised by the discussion of open admission 

The meaning of open admission is not always very clear* According to the 
Carnegie vonmission(l), it should offer all high school graduates, and those with suit- 
able qualifications, the opportunity of going on to post-secondary education. This 
definition is ^wever subject to two riders which lead to a certain ambiguity: 

- Open admission does not imply free access to all universities^ ourrioula or 
oours«»s, and does not exclude the maintenance of certain soreeniz^ procedures* 
Henoe it is necessary to distinguish between admission to the higher education 
system, which should be open^ and admission to a particular university^ which 
may be subject to certain restrictions, 

- The definition does not imply that everyone should go on to higher educations 
the Carnegie Commission distinguishes in this respect between ''universal 
access'' and ''universal attendance". It is however a fine-drawn dlstlnotlonf 
since it depends on the nature of the criteria used by students in their 
choice and on social detexmlnlng factors* 



The arcnincnts in favour of open admission are founded on doubts about criteria 
of nierit and about existing selection nethods: 

(i) \\d!;h the present admission system it seems impossible to promote equality 
of opportunity; statistics show that opportunities of access remain 
correlated with family income, for all students, even given the same level 
of ability; and that certain social, racial or ethnic minorities are 
considerably under-represented. This situation may be attributed to the 
Cact that selection criteria are related to a system of cultural values 
v/aich are foreign to the socio-cultural background of most young people 
from minorities, and therefore not suitable for an assessment of their 
aptibudes» Yet the hypothesis that the present admission system intro- 
duces a cultural bias does not seem to be borne out by empirical studios. (i) 



(^) rhe Q\)en i}QQr Goller^s: Policies for Community GollegeS i Carnegie Commission on 
IIL::her :5ducal;ion, ricGraw-Hill, ITew York, 197O0 

(2) "Racial Considerations in Admission", op^cit ^ 
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(ii) The validity of admission tests is disputed as an objective yardstick 
of knowledge or aptitudes and as a method 01 forecasting success or 
failure. The results of tests such as S»A»T»s appear to be subject to 
a considerable margin of error or uncertainty* Studies by AstinCi) have 
shown that the pass rate during the first year at college has little 
correlation with the high school grades obtained (r» + 0»51) or with 
admission tes^s (r« + 0*35 for meu, 0J^3 for women) ♦ A combination of 
various selection methods improves the correlation only very slightly 
(0»07)» In the same way, it is not possible with admission tests to 
forecast failure rates, which are very dightly correlated with the re- 
sults of such tests (r^' + 0»17)C2) Lastly, the probability of obtaining 
a B»A» or a Ph»D» is not directly linked either to the selectivity of 
universities or to the results of admission teGts»C5) 

(iii) Over and above these methods for screening qualifications, it is selection 
criteria v/hioh are a subject of controversy. It is argued that the pre- 
sent system works in such a v;ay as to select and recompense students 
v/ho have proved their wortii, by conferring formal recognition on tr;eir 
future role. The intention is not so much to raise the level of students* 
knowledge as to further the success of the university* The proponents 
of open admission reject this elitist and sieritocratic approach, and 
consider that the task of secondary education is less to select the best 
students than to try to develop students to the maxiuum or to increase 
the * added value* of education, whatever the level of basic knowledge. 
From this viev/point it is even arguable that it is the rejected candidates 
who need, and would most benefit from, higher education. 

(iv) The Ontario Commission considers that universal access is justified on the 
grounds that education is an integral part of life, that it is essential 
to economic and social progress, and above all because liigher education 
is financed by the community. 

The opponents of an open admission system fear that it would jeopardise the 
traditional, or to quote Mr. Trow, "autonomous" functions of universities (t..e produc- 
tion of knov/lodge, the dissemination of certain values, the 'jraining of elite groups) 
and this in favour of the service functions and the dissemination of knowledge of a 
superficial (or, again to quote Mr. Trow, "popular") nature. As Sir Eric Ashby points 
out, the autonomous functions are the preserve of selective universities and graduate 

(1) A. Astin, Predictin^^ Academic Perfomanco in Qollerte t The Free Press, New York, 1972. 

(2) A. Astin, "Productivity of Undergraduate Institutions", Science ^ V/ashington, 
NOt^OOJ, 197-1. 

(3) "Bacial Considerations in Admission", op.cit . 
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schools, who are able to maintain their standards because of the existence of second-* 
rate universities»(l) Open admission runs the risk of jeopardising the quality of 
education (*more means worse*), impairing the selection and success of elite groups 
who would be dispersed among the masses, lowering academic standards i debasing the 
value of degrees, creating a icind of "semi-drafted army of students" i attracting under- 
activated st^adents who will inevitably fail, (2) and lastly threatening the variety and 
diversification of the educational facilities offered, for these are linked to the 
prostije ra-il:iii:; of universities* Most of these arguments are hov/ever rejected or dis- 
puted by the proponents of open admission* (3) 

2. How the present policy of open admission operates 

Strong pressure in support of equality of opportunity, and the right of all to 
hic:i:.er education, v;ere at the origin of a distinct trend in favour of an open admission 
policy which emer^^ed towards the end of the sixl:ies» In certain American states it 
r*ao lod to luiiv^rcai hi^':;er education; in California for example, 80 per cent of 
hi^r. school ^:rad"r.':oo go on to hii^her education, of which o out of 10 open door colleges 
(ir^ the corresponding ri;;nires for the United States as a whole were 57 and 46 

:er cen-)#(-r) 

?o\\v ^1)30 or laeaoures have been adopted, the effects of v/hich are not yet 

(i) Ai; ijacrease in tiie numbei^ of open door colleges, particularly the public 
cocn^onity colleges, v/hose number has alaost doubled since 19^0, and in 
Canada nev/ colle^es^CJ) Open admission, geoi^raphical dispersal and 
minimal fees are the reason for their rapid development • They cater for 
:;ishly varied cate3orie3 of students and offer a wide range of education 
f aciliti3s • C*^ ) 

(ii) otudont aid measures* In the United States extexisive federal programmes 
of aid to under-privile/^ed students have been adopted in recent years, 
cuch as the 1963 Higher Education Act and the 1971 Higher Education Oppor- 
t'^nity Act, designed to guarantee the necessary resources, in the form of 
scl'iolarships, loans, work-study schemes, etc», for all students having 



, 'z,. Ac:.b •, xkT,;- rcr3on< iC;:/ 3;ud:/ ^ Carnegie GoHiQiGcion on Higher Education, 
::^x:-av;-!::il, ITev/ Xoric, 1^71, p. . 

2) I" appeara t::af; T;hore is a total absence of motivation in about l/6th of students 
in United Statos» 

5) JovoriO Karabol, erspectives on Open Admissions** in Educational Record * Winter 

•r) ?roe->Ac?c.vo Hirr.er Education . op» cit» , pp« 204-206 ♦ 

■■.) G. Watson, :?ov; Jollo;:o Sr/stens in Canada * OECD, Paris, 1973* 

L» Hedo>er and Tiller^/, Breakinr: the Access Barriers * Carnegie Commission on 
r.irher Education, McGravz-Hill , New lork, 1971 • 
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the necessary qualifications and coming from families with an annual in- 
come of less than 310|000» The National Student Loans Association provides 
State-guaranteed loans to all students, whatever their family income. 
Similar programmes have been adopted in Canada** (1) 

(iii) Planning* An effort has been made to co-ordinate admission procedures 
through the Statewide Plans and on the lines of the California Master 
Plan; (2) programmes have been drawn up for the location of new colleges 
and the e3q)ansion of existing ones; information about students (their 
background! choice of studies, mobility) has been centralised* 

(iv) Numerous experiments in open admission have been tried out in universi- 
ties. (?) One of the most original is that of the City University of New 
York (CUNYi(^) which intends to maintain a high level of education while 
keeping;; admission wide open to young people and adults my neans of an ex- 
tensive student advisory system, the use of new teaching techniques, the 
introduction of very flexible courses of varying duration, etc. New York 
State offers a wide renge of evening classfij open to adults with a high 
school diploma or those able to demonstrate t;ieir occupational e^qperience* 
The classes are held in traditional colleges or in new institutions (uni- 
versities without walls, the Empire State Colle;je, etc.), where a great 
variety of methods and media (television, radio, correspondence courses) 
allow for curricula to be highly specialised for each student in the light 
of his basic knowledge, needs and time available for study. Admission is 
not necessarily linked to secondary education, and the qualifications 
required, which are assessed by several criteria, may be acquired if 
necessary in preparatory courses* All these experiments, usually intended 
for highly motivated adults, foreshadow the future shape of recurrent 
education and the trend tov/ards making the courses provided fit the ir^di- 
vidual# In other words, to quote the Carnegie Commission "an;fi pcvson, 
any study"* ' 

5* Future trends and their implications • 

These trends have emerged from the work of various commissions* For example, 
the Carnegie Commission assumes that between 1970 and the year 2000 the stage of uni- 
versal access to higher education will be reached as a result of the following; 

(1) New CoJ^lege Systems in Canada ^ op* cit. 

(2) E. Palola, "Statewide Planning and Students", in NASPA Journal . No* 2, October 1971 • 

(5) New Students and New Places: Policies for the Future Growth and Development 

of Amcrican~glgaer Education Gamegle Commission on Higher Education, licGraw-Mll , 
New xork, 1971* 

(4) T»S* Healy, "Open Admission" in Barriers to Higher Education . College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, 1971* 
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- The Comcauniwy or Comprehensive Junior Oollecec are the key to future development. 
In 1950 they will accommodate almost 50 per cent of new entrants* The creation of 
almost 500 nev; colle^^es should offer all prospective students, wit . In reach o£ their 
hone, a v/ide ran^e of vocatioaal| general and retraining prof^rammes, transfers, em- 
pioyraent advicoi7 services, etc«(l) 

- The last financial barriers will be removed, by the abolition of fees in the Community 
Oollei^es and the expansion of aia proeraamies. (2) 

- A nucii nore flexible system of admission and participatior. will be introduced, based 
on encourat^in^ stop-outs and the return of adults to part-time education (external 
ietjrees, open universities, out-of-college higher education in firms or administration, 
etc.). A proposal to create a service suaranteein^ assured instruction would give each 
individual the ri^ht to two years* hi^hei- education courses, to be taken at his con- 
venience. (5) 

(a) C?at:erin;^ for new cate.":ories of students 

A policy of open or universal admission based on egalitarian criteria will 
produce an increase in total enrolments (60 per cent in 1970-1930, according to the 
Carnegie Coianiission)(^) , and brini^ to the threshold of !iip;her education new categories 
of ooulents, both young people and adults, v/ho are at present excluded by the existing 
criteria of r.orit. Ihese new recruits (some of whom are already enrolled at Junior 
Colleges) differ from traditional college students in their socio-cultural backgroxmd, 
age, income, interests, motivations and expectations. Thoroughgoing changes in the 
structures, content and type of the services provided by higher education will be 
necessary if they are all to be accommodated. 

It is not always easy to identify the characteristics of these new students, 
particularly the adults, an increase in whose number is forecast for the end of the 
cevor^ies as a consequence of the stop-outs. (5) New students coming from high schools 
will be the easiest to identify, (6) if it is assumed that in an egalitarian system 
10 per cent of iii^ii school ^^raduates from each social group will continue their studies. 
The nev; students arc to be found among the lov/er tliird of passes at high schools, where 
t:::ey often ::ave learning* probiens. rLr;::-;:',;c:r jerj of viieu cone from underprivileged 

O Trie Opgd Do:;r JcllQrtes 4 op. cit. 

(2) Quality and S ualivv; II ew Levels of i'ederal ResponGibility for Higher Education ^ 
5arne;3lo Commission on Higher Sducation, McGraw-Hill, Wev; fork, i960. 

{') Loss Tine mpro Cptio::^: iyiucauloi: l-e;/ond the iilr^a S-^hoo l^ Carnegie Commission on 
w'luc-;tion, IIcGrav;-::!!!, Ilev; Ior>, 1^71. 

(;) Nov; d> and IIov; Placc3 > 11- id. * p. 57* 

y A. Jrvjj, 3.cv''wr:.ci. >i'iO C'v,'**. IjOjV^ oosjoy bass, oan iTJiiG.-GGo, '9T^«» 
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social Groups or ethnic minorities* Their object in taiciuG vocational couroec at 
tv/o-yoar colleges is to further their career, not because they have a taste for study; 
lastly, they reject present academic st.andards and insist on the use of nev/ education- 
al methods* 

The definition of these profiles has nade it possible to put foin-zard proposals 
for adapting; content and methods to the expectations of these new stulents, such as 
the introduction of short comprehensive courses v;:iic:i include career education, further 
traininc or retraining, remedial courses, cultural proGranmes related to the environ- 
ment, the use of educational technology, the creation of new apprenticeship schemes 
(mutual tutorialships), seli'-asce:;sr.:o:it, o\;c# 

The future outlook for open adiiission depends on the explicit or implicit 
adoption of now criteria and principles, aaon^:; v/hich the most iaportaiat are thar 
higher education should: 

- be accessible to all those capable of benefitinc from it whatever their 
social background, ai^e, the cost of their course, or the ^qualifications 
attained at secondary school; 

- be centred on the individual: admission criteria s:iould take account of 
experience and motivations, and serve the student rather than the institu- 
tion or his future employers • 

The prospect is not without its risks, (1) such as; 

- that of a pseudo-democratisation and a perpetuation of discrimination within 
the system, should each tirpe of institution recruit from a particular social 
catecor:/-; 

- an unfavourable reaction from professional 3roups or employers who, to offset 
the abolition of forms of selection during education, ma^' well introduce even 
more arbitraiy selection criteria v/hen it comes to recraitin{r staff; 

- tiie negative effects of excessive social pressure on students to continue 
their education, v/hich may lead to a form of 'conscription' servini? to 
conceal 'onder- or unemployment • 



(1) Jho Learr.irv: Society ^ a l^opr*-- of Jommission on Post-Socondarj- Education in 
the Province of Ontario, Mi. try oT r-c 'emment Sei^ices, Toronto, 1972« 
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SUIMAHY 



Scop^ of th# Report 

Massive private demand for education during the last twenty years 07) so has 
led to an expansi6n of post-secondary education in many daveloped countries, such that 
pulicy-makers today must think in terms of a mass higher education syst«a. At the same 
time, economic development, rapid technological progress and increased competition in 
International markets have brought major changes in employment structures* 

In most OECS countries, these trends have led to a situation irtiere many fear 
that a gap may develop between education ani employment or more precisely between the 
occupational qualifications and expectations of graduates, and c\irrent employment 
opportunities and career prospects. For the first time, young graduates are having 
difficulty in finding suitable employment. 

The aims of this report are to review the current debate, together with opinions 
and policies which seem to be prevailing in Member coiuitries, to present evidence of the 
main trends and to suggest possible ways of looking at the new relationships between 
education and employment. 

The Approach to the Problems 

The analysis is based on an examination of trends in the range and nature of 
occupations for graduates; special attention is given to those sectors of employment 
v/hlch have until now represented the traditional recruiting areas for graduates* The 
mechanisms of structural change in employment are examined with a view to having a 
clearer idea of qualification requirements* 

The discrepancies between targets set by past educational planning and manpower 
forecasts or the one hand and actual requirements on the other have led to a certain 
scepticism about the function and role of the educational system in Professional trainln^^ 
Quantitative plaiming should essentially include functional analysis if the educational 
system i$ to fulfill one of its essential objectives, which is to endow individuals with 
appropriate qualifications for employment. 

The numerous aspects of this complex problem cannot be analysed on the basis 
of a mathematical model. The aim is therefore to focus on the information available 
about t 

- the composition of the flow of young graduates, according to level and 
type of education^ general or vocational, full-time or part-time, etc.} 

- the discribution of graduates as among the different sectors of employment, 
occupations, types of job and the educational origin of those in high-level 
posJ tions; 

IfO / 
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their relat.tye earnings, employment end career opportunities! 

• trends In employment structures* 

A speolal effort has l)een made to bring to ll|^t those problems and difficulties 
which can be related to cyclical conditions, and those which can be linked to structural 
trends and which therefore call for changes In policy* 

Oonolualons 

This chapter puts forward certain conclusions, which have already been 
accepted In a number of co\mtries where the educational system Is highly developedt 

• the future quantitative expansion cf higher education must be related to 
an adaptation of the content, structures an<i objectives of the system} 

- backed by appropriate orientation and Information mechanisms and processes 
which should enable the Individual to develop and at the same time meet the 
needs of society as far as occupational qualifications are concemedt 

-> the new and diverse student clientele, allied to the Increased number of 
graduates In the labour marhnt, calls for more flexible and diversified 
structures and new forms of study. In irixlch the professional component Is 
given Increased conslderatljnt 

-> emphasis Is put upon the fr.ct that there may be an Increasing Imbalance 
between the qualifications made necessary by rapid technological and 
economic changes and the a-';tltude8 expected of graduates, on the one 
hand, and their actual preparation and orientation In the educational 
system* This may lead employers to adopt recruitment policies liable to 
Increase employment difficulties for graduates} 

-> the solution at the level of higher education might well be to discourage 
the development of a vocational sector, as opposed to the general education 
sector, and rather to Include a professional component In all branches of 
higher education} 

• employment considerations do not seem to Indicate that there Is an excess 
supply of graduates, or that there Is need to restrict the further growth 
of higher education* However, an earlier entry Into active life may prove 
to De more profitable In career terms than academic study, if further 
educational facilities subsequently are made available} 

• It Is clear that the new employment conditions require an Increased effort 
on the part of employers, through concerted action with their social 
partners. In terms of job re^structurlng, career development policy and 
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further education and training for their ittployees* Such restructuring 
of career and job design should aim at providing a work enyironaent whioh 
also offers a satisfying learning experience} 

it should be emphasised that the success of such measures and efforts 
within employment will depend on the degree to which the educational 
system fulfills its responsibilities in preparing young people for their 
first entry into active life and for future professional derelopment* 




The current employment difficulties facing young graduatesi their disillusion- 
ment with the functions they are offered and the careers open to them and th« decline 
in enrolments in higher education fftiich has been recorded in several couiitriee, are 
'evidence of the urgent need for a review of the relationships between education and 
employment. 



The reforms mhith have been undertaken in most countries and particularly the 
organisation or development of short-cycle hii^ier education courses, have not brought 
any general solution to problems such as the objectives of hi^er education or the 
extent to which a systeic designed to meet the social demand for education is compatible 
with the structure of employment. An examination of the new relationship between 
education and employment seems necessary in order to enable the structures of higher 
education and the specific objectives of each of its branches to be more effectively 
planned* 



The first problem to be considered in to what extent should education serve 
utilitarian purposes. This problem becomes more acmte as higher incomes lead govern- 
ment policy to concentrate less on the economic aspects of education and more on social 
and cultural objectives. Governments seem to be hesitating today among a number of 
radically conflicting political principles. Some are anxious to open up higher 
education to all sectors of the population. Others, which have long considered that 
the iJdversities should be open to all, have decided to reintroduce selection and even - 
fiumeruB olauaua. Yet others are endeavouring to reconcile these two attitudes by 
introducing different admission policies for the different branches of higher education. 
Certain of them wish to disseminate education and culture as widely as possible. 
Others feel that it is dangerous to allow young people to pursue courses which may 
lead to disappointment and frustration. 



The second problem is to ascertain wftiether a mass system of higher education, 
while fostering personal development, can be an adequate preparation for employment and 
a career. It is not merely a question of quantitative equilibrium. The point is to 
decide irtiether a mass system of higher education can give each student a real training 
and develop the qualities and attitudes he will need in his subsequent career. Pailing 
this, students may well turn away from the universities and policy planners may wonder 
whether resources might not be better utilised, for example in improving the quality 
of secondary education. 



The third problem is to decide whether it is possible to forecast changes in 
employment structure or in the demand for qualifications. It is true that in the last 
decade efforts have been mainly concentrated on achieving quantitative adjustments and 
these have revealed wide possibilities of substitution between one category of graduates 
and another. However, current planning contains very little functional analysis of 
future economic systems. No government which hopes to shape the future community can 
afford to neglect the responsibility of giving the rising generation the training and 
qualifications which will enable it to built this future society. 
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A survey of current relationships between education and eaployment* showing 
the main lines of a policy designed not only to satisfy social demand but to meet the 
constraints of employment! holds considerable difficulties* The first is the 
comparability of the Miployment situation in the various Member countries in the light 
of their level of development^ the previous practices and policies, their individual 
stxructures and, of course, short-tezm economic trends* 

A more serious difficulty is the comparability of educational systems whose 
structure and orientation differ from one country to anothert Despite these differ- 
ences there is one feature common to allt the difficulties of meeting the pressiure 
of demand, of adapting to a new student clientele and of preparing students for potential 
employment* 

This survey is based on a confrontation between the demand for qualifications 
on the employment market and the characteristics of the product of the educational 
system, an analysis of the true nature of the social demand for education and the 
recent experience of Member countries in matters of employment* At the same time an 
attempt has been made to detect etructural changes in production and employment designed 
to make better use of the influx of abilities resulting from the spread of education* 
This overall survey should result in a reshaping of policy in order to avoid unduly 
strict selection, cuts in educational appropriations or a disaffection for education 
among the rising generation* 

I* CHANGES IN THE aiPLOYMEHT POSITION 

The far«*reaching changes which are taking place today in employment are due 
to the transformation, not only of the machinery of production, but also of social 
demand and behaviour patterns* What are the nature of these changes and the factors 
underlying them? Has the development of education helped to bring it into line with 
employment needs? 

A. anplovment Structure and Demand for Qualifications 

Everybody is familiar with the main factors influencing changes in employment, 
i*e*, the decline in the agricultural population, the expansion of the tertiary sector 
and the stabilisation of industrial employment* The proportion of white-collar jobs 
has increased and accoxmts for close on 50 per cent of the active population in the 
United States (see Table 1)* 

It is also true that most functions today call for more and more qualifications* 
But these facts are not sufficient for a definition of the occupational component of 
education. A simple quantitative analysis reveals certain imbalances which are clearly 
caused by more than short-term economic trends, such as lack of qualified personnel, 
use of immigrant labour, dissatisfaction, frustration, under-employment and unemployment* 
But when the nature of this maladjustment and the responsibilitiee of the educational 
system in vocational training are considered, it is obvious that the link between 
training and career is by no means as simple as in the past* 
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Table 1 

gnlt«d fltat^ft ^l9Tfd PT«ona bT QoBUpatlon Groani 







Occupations 


I960 


1965 


1970 


Professional ard technical 


11.4 


12.5 


14.2 


Managers* etc* 


10.7 


10.3 


10.5 


Clerloal workers 


U.8 


15.7 


17.4 


Sales workers 


6.4 


6.3 


6.2 


Total fdilte-collar workers 


43.3 


44.8 


48.3 


Craftsmen and forefflen 


13.0 


13.0 


12.9 


OperatlYes 


18.2 


18.8 


17.7 


Unskilled labour 


5.4 


5.1 


4.7 


Total blue-collar workers 


36.6 


36.9 


35.3 


Private household and othex 
serrice workers 


12.2 


12.6 


12.4 


Pamers and fam fflanagers 


4.2 


3.1 


2.2 


Pam labourers and foremen 


3.7 


2.6 


1.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



2fi]lC£ftt Manpower Report gf the President . U.S. Department of Labor » 

U.D. Covemaent Printing offices* Washington, 1972, Table A-ll, 



To clarify the objectives of education in the vocational field it is necessary 
to look beyond the usual statistical picture of anployment in order to have a more 
effective knowledge of functions, aualifi cations and their mutual re\a1;ionshipSa This 
is a very wide and comparatively new field of researcht technical de*.*elopments and the 
rate of economic progress have disrupted the traditional mechanisms for channelling new 
recruits into the trades and professions* (1) 



(1) Centre d^^tudatet de recheroheisur les aualificationst Possibilit^s d|emploi selon 
les qualifications AOQuises dans les formations initiales . [Possibilities of Bapioy^ 
ment according to Qualifications acquired in initial Training), Paris, 1972. 
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Ihe developatnt of a mass system of higher education raises the problem of 
finding active employment for youag graduates* Up to the present, higher education 
has generally been linked to well-defined functions and careers carrying a fairly high 
social status and Income* The Increase In the number of graduates and the orientation 
of academic education have now broken this link and students may well be disappointed 
the types of employment in fact available. 

1» Factors cf ovrmll structural change 

The trend in the employment structure has primarily been determined up to now 
by the trend in the industrial sector or more exactly by the field of application of 
industrial methods. Post-industrial society is one of far-reaching change rather than 
progressive expansion and the result of this is that Job anxiety has never been more 
Intense among parents and planners.d) The causes of this anxiety are worthy of 
attention; 

(a) Thft fiy—tini tv's new ob.1ectivs 

Once the material needs of equipment or final consumption have been satisfied 
the rise in living standards crea-^es an Increased range of needs, particularly for 
services^ such as health, education^ tourism and leisure for example. These however 
are elementary needs which are satisfied by the traditional ways in which occupations 
or economic actl'itles are determined. But the change is even more far^reachlngt 
the system Itself is being ;;hallenged by the search for an improvement in the quality 
of life. 

It is clear that this attempt to Improve the quality of life calls for a 
profile of qualifications which is quite different from that required by industrial 
development until now. The coming of the new society may well challenge the aims and 
objectives of educatir^^, which will be expected not only to meet the need to produce 
goods and services but also to satisfy the deeper demands of human beings. 

(b) Extensive structural changes 

Not only is there a shift in demand but changes are occiirring in the ways of 
satisfying demand. Certain changes are long-term while others occur much more abruptly. 
These are far-reaching structiiral changes which demand a rapid adaptation of employment. 
The spread of competition and the growth of markets have reshaped the Intematloral 
pattern of production in the light of the suitability of individual countries and their 
respective employment conditions. Industrial mergers and concentrations are also having 
their effect, particularly on high-level perfionnel. 



(l) C« Vlmont, '*La representation de l^emploi dans la socitfttf fran^aise de demain**, 
(anployment Concepts in French Society in the Coming Years), Bulletin du Centre 
d> etudes de l^emploi . Paris, December 1972. rwrii 
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fhese far*-reaohln< ohanges are a source of anxiety in the field of employment* 
It may be estimated that in about 20 years certain nations will be able to meet their 
material needs with perhaps 15 to 20 per cent of their present labour force.d) The 
problem would then be how to employ the rest of the actire population, and particularly 
the growing number of graduates* 

But it may be considered that improrements in the qualities and conditions of 
liTing offer practically unlimited possibilities of employment* What kind of 
qualifications would then be required? It is quite unlikely that they would be of a 
new type. i new conception of traditional activities is more likely, calling for 
improved qualifications, particularly at hi^er levels, in view of new responsibilities. 

(c) Supply of graduate Deraoim>l 

Althou^ the rise in the average leve7. of educ*itional attainment of the 
population as a whole is not very great, among new recruits to the labour market it is 
very noticeable (see Table 2). 



Table 2 

Un^tad Statfts: Education of tha Activ Civil Population bv A^a Groupa 
(average number of years of study) 



Age Group 


1959 


1965 


1970 


1971 


65 


years and over 


8.6 


8.9 


9.6 


9.9 


55 


to 64 years 


8.9 


10.3 


11.8 


12.0 


45 


to 54 years 


10.8 


12.0 


12.3 


12.3 


35 


to 44 years 


12.1 


12.3 


12.4 


12.4 


25 


to 34 years 


12.3 


12.5 


12.6 


12.6 


18 


to 24 years 


12.3 


12.4 


12.6 


12.6 




Total 


12.0 


12.2 


12.4 


12.4 



iSaaSl* Manpower Report of t he President ^ pp. clt .. 1972, Tables B-9 and B-11. 



(1) D»S. Davies, «The ^rt-Ter« and the Long-Term" in What Kind of Qraduatea Do Ve Meed?. 
Oxford University Prsss, 1972* 
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It is clear that this trend in the supply of graduates will lead to ohaa<es in 
their use if the functions which they occupy do not multiply at the saae rate. ^.For 
example, whereas the index of people exercising a liberal profession or occupying a 
higher technological function in the United States stood at 155 in 1971 (1959 « 100) 
and 125 in the case of managers and senior executives, the index for the number of 
graduates rose to 183 and 174 according to whether they had done less or more than 
four years of study«(l) Baployers may be expected to recruit graduates for functions 
which hare hardly ever been assigned to them up to now* (2) An under-employment of 
their capacities or a ''downward mobility** may be feared in certain sectors. 

One question here is whether this trend is likely to promote greater equality 
of opportunity in employment or ndiether the competition for employment will rather luvour 
graduates by strensthening their already dominant position* (3) The way in which 
employers react will be of decisive importance; i*ether they short-list candidates 
with degrees(4) or whether they hesitate to recruit graduates for sectors where they 
have as yet hardly penetrated. (5) 



(1) Calculated from Manpower Report of the President , op>cit >. 1972, Tables 1^11 and 



(3) A survey published in 1971 of posts held by highly qualified personnel in 
39 German firms showed: 

- 27 per cent of graduates occupied functions which did not require 
a university education and 14 per cent were in posts irtiich could 
be held by techxiicians with secondary school qualifications; 

- 6 per cent of technicians of secondary school level held posts 
which formally required university level education and 

9 per cent were in jobs which were also rated as suitable for 
personnel of university level; 

- 6 per cent of the non-certified personnel exercised functions 
of university level, 26 per cent had technical jobs of 
secondary school level and 3 per cent held posts accessible 
to personnel of both levels. 

Personnel without university training therefore held 24 per cent of functions 
formally requiring a university education and 59 per cent of functions considered 
as accessible to naduates or technicians of secondary school level. See !• Alex 
and Welbers, "Forecasts of Supply and Demand of Hii^ly Qualified Manpower in 
the Federal Republic of Oermany**, GKJ> dooument« 1971« Table 13 fmimeo^)^ fhia Mhmii 
compared with fiorikasu Uehiogi" ^A Cwpwitive 5tid^ 
of University Graduates", The PevelonlM Boonomies , Tokyo, 1971 • 

(4) L.C. Thurow, "Education and Economic Equality", in The Public Interesl; , Summer 1972* 



(2) 




(5) 




n of British Industry, Supply and Demand in HiAer Education. 
• 
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It is also possible that graduates will tend to take over the fxuiction which 
they feel to be ttost related to their own trainings thus fostering the trend towards 
the fraff&entation of functionsd) and promoting the esploynent of immigrants for the 
less qualified tasks* It has been noted throughout industry that graduates prefer 
th% tertiary activities and that these activities tend to absorb arts graduates which 
it would be difficult to employ elsewhere* 

If graduates turn their backs on certain types of employment and employers in 
the industrial sector cease to give them any preference! there is a risk that discrimina- 
tion between categories of workers may increase and a new kind of exploitation will 
emerge leading to a decline in productivity and a deterioration in economic equilibria* 

(d) The development of social policies 

Income distribution is no longer completely based on abstract criteria involving 
marginal productivity or profitability* With equalisation policies covering pensionSf 
sickness leave and unemployment relief and the tendency towards greater flexibility In 
active lifet the relations between function and income are now becoming more blurred^ 
it is characteristic that the United States authorities have introduced a special 
allowance for personnel whose earnings fall short of unemployment relief rates* 

This trend certainly has affects on motivations and attitudes to work* In 
the new society the privilege enjoyed by graduates might be reinforced and their degrees 
might replace the concept of profitability as a criterion for fixing incomes* (2) The 
previous equilibrium between supply of qualifications and demand might be affected 
thereby* 

2* Factors Kovsmlnit the trt^l in functions 

Apart from their general and sectoral aspects, how will functions develop from 
the mlcro-economic standpoint? Available statistics by status and socio-professional 
categories give little information on fxinctions which must be an^ilysed on another and 
more empirical basist in other words with reference to qualifications* 

(a) Scientific and tachnologlcal proicress 

Apart from Its well-known effects on productivity! technological progress has 
upset the balance of employment structures by concentrating plCixming and methods in one 
and the same hands and developing a class of semi-^skilled workors doing routine jobs* 
How have the funotiona of the more qualified personnel been affected? F^rstf it is 



(1) ''fe urge industry to investigate the organisational changes which are necessary to 
spread responsibility zuoie widely* We regard this as a major recommendation"! 
Universities and Industry Joint Committee Working Party on ^Universities and 
Industrial Research"» in Industry* Science and Universities ^ London, Confederation 
of British Industry, 1970* 

(2) L«C* Ihurow, ^^Education and Economic Equality", op^clt . 
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commonplace to emphasiM the widespread penetration of technology to which a purely 
general as opposed to a professional or technical i higher education hardly seems 
adapted. But although there is an increasing influx of new knowledge, technologies 
have remained fundamentally unchanged* It is their complexity which has increased, 
bringing a range of special tasks into play and calling for the development of more 
suitable materials. Technological proitrress has increased the need for technological 
training, has altered the relative sljnificance of individual fields of specialisation 
and calls for a broader general technDlu^lcal background. Only a few fields, such as 
electronics and telecommunications for example, appear to be entirely new. But 
although they have proved attractive sectors to young people, they do not carry a great 
deal of weight as a proportion of total employment and may well already be close to 
saturation point as far as employment and recruiting are concerned (see Tables 3 and 4). 
It may be anticipated that technological progress will not necessarilj require the 
training of a large number of high-level scientific 8p*»cialists. The demand is more 
likely to be for reliable practitioners vdth an extensive, concrete background in 
traditional fields. This point is important in the planning of a mass system of higher 
education and particularly of short-cycle courses. 

(b) Expansion of markets 

Increased communication facilities and the spread of ideas and information call 
for methods of work in which infoimation, co-ordination and control are iuBt as 
important as technological competence. The information and relation functions are 
developing either departmentally or in the form of individual ability profiles. 
Technicians are being compelled to broader their background and acquire a sound training 
in allied disciplines, e.g., a practical introduction to management techniques. 

As a result, tv/o qualities are required which do not seem very compatible at 
first sight; these are specialisation and adaptability. .This dilemma may involve 
reconversions which are particularly difficult when technical(l) or functional(2) 
specialisation is ir>rrow and professional competence may be wasted or watered down in 
an unstimulf.ting environment and working conditions. Personnel policies may help 
workers to keep their capacities up to their limits throughout their career, in the 
same way as recurrent education. 

(c) Methods of organisation and management 

These methods have become more rigorous and more scientific, as far as 
financial management and Job co«*ordination are concerned. They call for adaptability, 
intellectual discipline, team spirit, interest in new ideas and ability to meet change* 



(1) FuT exanplo, scientific personnel in the aerospace sector in the United States who 
do not adapt easily to current industrial functions. 

(2) For example, researchers whose functions often cause them to lose contact with 
information about other professions and their problems t Group report Carri>re des 
c hercheura et mobilix^ (Career and Mobility of Research Workers), D4l6gation 
ginirale i la recherche soien^ifique et technique (DGBSI)^ Paritf 1966«'^ 
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United States t Unemployment Rateb of Engineers bv Speciality, 
(by peroentage of speoiallty) 



Pi eld 


Unemployment Rates 


Aerospace 


. 5.3 


Electronics 


5.3 


Mechanical 


2.8 


Electrical 


2.2 


Chemical 


1.9 


. Civil 


1.2 


Total 


3.0 



Source t K. Naughton, **Characteri8tic8 of Jobless Engineers", in Monthly Labour Review ^ 
Ootober 1972, p. 17. 



'fable 4 



United States: Unemployment Rates of Engineers by Age Group , 

June^July 1971 



(by percentage of age group) 



Age Group 


Unemployment Rate 


24 years and under 


5.5 


25 to 29 years 


3.3 


30 to 34 years 


2.2 


35 to 39 years 


2.2 


40 to 44 years 


2.7 


45 to 49 years 


2.8 


50 to 54 years 


3.3 


55 to 59 years 


4.1 


60 to 64 years 


4.2 


65 years and over 


3.4 


No report 


2.4 


Total 


3.0 



Source t K. Naughton, ibid ., p. 19. 
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They are based on a division of responsibilities and jobs* These conditions may cause 
unrest among personnel with higher qualifications who are unhappy at finding themselves 
in a subordinate position where job fragmentation is the rule and they are merely cogs 
in a huge machine. In the case of senior executives and managers(1) the solution 
might be in career redesign involving a learning component to update their knowledge 
and rekindle their energies* Although the big firms now plan careers which include 
job rotation, this solution requires greater flexibility in employment structures* 

&0 Snplovment Prospects for Graduates 

Graduates have been used to enjoying considerable security of tenure and to 
obtaining high-level functions* The development of a mass system of higher education 
and the diversification of economic activity are likely to abolish these privileges and 
bring the position of graduates more into line with that of other employees* Mergers, 
concentrations and budget restrictions have already led to unemployment among graduates* 
Uncertainty as to employment and careers has greatly contributed to unrest in the 
universities. The employment prospect for graduates is causing disquiet in government 
and academic circles and aloo among the parents of students. 

Jinployers do not of course necessarily look for qualifications which are 
immediately utilisable since they may prefer staff with personality and ability and be 
prepared to train youn^ recruits in the methods and problems peculiar to their own 
firms*(2) Xheir attitude however is conditioned by numerous factors* Per example, 
short-term economic trends are responsible for sudden stoppages in the recruiting 
process and imbalances ijj a^re structures and career development* (3) In such cases 
employers resort to internal pro?notion* This practice will increase when graduates 
become so raxerous on i;hc market that they are assigned functions at a relatively lower 
level * 

Holders of hi/.:h-level posts used, in most cases, to be recruited on the 
strength of their de^^reos or qualifications. The abundance of graduates has compelled 
employers to take more account of ability and competence, except in public administration 
where regulations are more rigid* In many cases, holders of doctorates or third-cycle 
diplomas are already losing the advantage they enjoyed over holders of a first degree, 
particularly in the United States and the United Kingdom* (4) 



(1) "We probably are increasing our manairement skills relative to the industrial 

S reduction v/orkers but our skill in managing the knowledge worker lags far behind", 
♦ Matthews, "Career Opportunities for Associate Professional Manpower", OBOD dooumentt 
1971 (mimeoO. 

(2) D*S* Davies, "The Short-and the Long-Term", op.cit . 

(3) Economic Development Committee for the Electronics Industry (United Kingdom): 
"Manpower Utilisation in the United Kingdom Electronics Industry", OEOS dootmeixtf 
197% (r.iraeo.). 

(4) '•i^loyment PromeotB in the 70 'a for Highly Qutlil'ied rianpower - United Kixi0&o«t 
OEOu doouaentf 1971 Cmimeo«)« 
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It is cot easy to measure these difficulties. Many young unemployed people 
It is cot easy to e ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^p^ ^ 

cannot .e regiate.ed wh le th y ^ w it ng^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

-eBporarjr Job or one wOloa Tn«y oo» „„»,-.,,. those aitflcultlos are real and 

„d are claealfled as students C.ee TaU. 5). J j-^;^,,,, „n.,plo,«ont a.on. 

hare even assumed dis,ul.tin« proportions. In ^ „ 1„ 

,oun« people *o have completed their ''r.^l^t^rprXt tn as a lole .as 

,,,, and 197. Whereas the rat, of ^ " ^^n^ 1, ,„,„tes .rem post- 

JTar ^eirthrtr fo-llh .un. «r.ers ar. 
7Z'^ ZVXT^ llrnoultles. Tahle S shows the soale of unemplo^ent emon« 
youns graduates In the United Klngdo. In the last few years. 

^ployment dl.fioultl.s are not only ''"/^-^/J^'^rslXt^Urlld '/ru^ratlon, 
extreme sl«n of dlse,ulUhrl^, ^thtut^ 0^ 'olr Zther these diffloulties 
one sip, Of .hloh may be "7" ';,,,^,'„"^ the eduoatlonal system whloh 

ore due to short-torn eoonomlo cyoles(2) or whether it structural 
oontrlf.utes, particularly at post-secondary level, to the building up 

imbalances* 

(a) t.~..>-.-.nn,l a^r ^'-^-^^""" '^-A emnlovment structure 

. 1 4. 4.„» .,r,A A better income which motivate the 
,h. desire for 'f°""\";^' ^'^r^^rstl^e s'unUflc «or. »>d the 
pursuit of higher education 1, coupled ,1th the prostlg. 
intellectual satisfactions to be drawn from It. is has ai , 
the influx Of graduates has brought the funct one f "//^"/.rwhlch 
fomerly reserved for personnel rlth less tralnlng(3) or at least 

(„ ,0b «ap for college Graduates In the TCs". Special Hepcrt. BusiMSSJ^. 
23rd September, 1972. 

iTz^ti ?-o?M Wcarer« iH"r£i1i#or«^^^ 

Wrr^i;?"e?o:S ^^oJ-SSS^^ 1 ifcfn^^ty W?frS*e^ 

krt"reJ^t?r.?jT^;;;Sb2«vi^'^^^^^ '^^^ 

n";ai?feriM?I»t?flt"Cpojrr ?S????0^^|l?%'ksm. 9.h April, 1911. 
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Table 5 



United Kingdoa i Poaitlon of Unlveraitv Qraduatea at lat December after 

taking thalr Pirat Degree (a) 



Feroentagea 



Nature of degree 


Undertaking further 
education or train- 
ing (b) 


Already In 
employment 


G&lnad 
employ- 
ment 


Seeking 
permanent 
employ- 
ment 


Others 
(c) 


Total or 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


(6) 


Bduoation 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


59*2 
39.7 


0.9 


31.6 
50.0 
50.8 


1.3 
0.9 
2.4 


7.9 
5.7 
7.5 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Studiea allied to 
medioine and health 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


25#0 
35.1 

33.9 


1.7 
0.3 
1.2 


67.1 
58.5 
56.9 


1.2 
0.9 
1.3 


5.0 
5.2 
6.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Engineering and 
technology 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


16*6 
15.7 
18.5 


3.6 
3.5 
3.5 


69.9 
68.8 
62.0 


2^3 
2.8 
7.1 


7.6 
9.2 
8.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Agriculture and 
forestry 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


34.5 
28.3 
27.6 


1.0 
0.9 
1.1 


53.5 
55.9 
49.3 


3.7 
•7.4 
10,5 


7.3 
7.0 
11.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Science 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


46.7 
47.1 
47.8 


1.2 
1.5 
1.4 


39.9 
37.4 
32.7 


4.0 
5.9 
8.5 


3.2 
8.1 
9.6 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Social 1 admini- 
strative and 
business studies 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


58.5 
38.7 


3.1 
3.6 
3.2 


39.9 
37.4 
34.8 


5.8 
6.4 
8.8 


12.7 
13.4 
14.5 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Architecture and 
town planning 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


33.3 
20.3 
19.9 


0.4 
0.3 
0.2 


54.2 
67.0 
63.5 


3.3 
1.8 
3.2 


8.8 
10.6 
13.2 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Literature and 
Arts. 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


52.2 
50.3 
'^9.5 


1.5 
1.7 

1.6 


29.8 
28.5 
26.8 


4.3 
6.1 
7.4 


12.2 
13.4 
14.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


TOTAL 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 


40.4 
39.8 
40.1 


2.2 

2.4 
2.3 


42.9 
41.3 
37.6 


4.2 

7.9(d) 


10.3 
11.0 
12.1 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



(a) Decree awarded between lot October and JOth September of the following year. 

(b) Including research workers. 

(c) Not available for the labour market and not specified. 

(d) Of whom about two fifths were in temporary or occasional employment* during 1971 . 

Soiyoei Calculated from the Univeraity Grants OoaAitteei Firet ikployaent of Univeriity graduates. 
finsOi London. 
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Table 6 

Unltftd States! Unemployment Rate of Olvil Labour Foroe 

by Age Qroupa between 1967 and 1971 
(percentage of active workers in the relevant age group) 



^e Group 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1 6"" - 17 years 
18-19 years 
20-24 years 
25 years and over 


14.7 
11.6 
5.7 
2.7 


14.7 
11.2 
5.8 
2.3 


14.5 
10.5 
5.7 
2.2 


17.1 
13.8 
8.2 
3.3 


18.7 
15.5 
9.9 
4.0 


Total 


3.8 


3.6 


3.5 


4.9 


5.9 



Source: Calculated from Manpower Report of the Presldent a 0PeCit ,« 1972, 
Tables A-6, A-14, A-15, 



Table 7 

United States: Uneaplovment by Educational Level in Bterch 1972 (1 ) 



Percentages 



Level of education 
(number of years of 
study) 


Breakdown of 
unemployment 
by level 


Proportion of 
unemployed at 
each level 


Elementary 

- less than 5 years 

- 5 to 7 years 

- 8 years 


2.3 
6.3 
8.8 


6.1 
6.8 
6.2 


High School 

- 1 to 3 years 

- 4 years 


24.4 
39.6 


8.2 
5.5 


College 

- 1 to 3 years 

- 4 years 

- 5 years and more 


12.3 
4.7 
1.6 


4.9 
3.1 
1.6 


Total 


100.0 


5.6 



(l) Active civil population aged 18 and over. 



Source : Calculated from W,D. Deutermann, "Educational Attainment of Workers 
March 1972, In Monthly Labour RevleW a November 1972, p. 39. 
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Table 8 



United Kingdom: Proportion of Unemployed Graduates 
on the Labour Market at lat December after Graduation 



Percentages 





Degrees obtained 


Degrees obtained 




Deuween i«iu*07 


oexween i«iu«fU 




and 30.9.70 


and 30.9.71 








Education 


1.9 


4.5 


Studies Allied to medicine 


and health 


1.5 


2.2 


Engineering and technology 


3.9 


10.3 


Agriculture and forestry 


12.4 


17.6 


Science 


13.7 


20.5 


Social 1 administrative and 




business studies 


U.6 


20.1 


Architecture and town 




planning 


2.6 


4.8 








area studies » arts 


17.7 


21.6 


Total 


11.7 


17.3(1) 


K 


[OHER CEOREE 




Education 


0.9 


3.4 


Studies allied to medicine 






and health 


4.3 


3.7 


Engineering and technology 


1.8 


2.6 


Agriculture and forestry 


5.6 


5.9 


Science 


2.8 


4.6 


Social » administrative and 






business studies 


5.2 


3.2 


Architecture and town 






pleiming 


1.2 


1.4 


Languages 1 literature i 






area studlest arts 


5.5 


6.6 


Total 


3.3 


4.0 



(1; Of whom aoout two fifths held a temporary or occasional «1ob in 1971* 



Source : Calculated from University Grants Oommltteei Plrst Etoplovment of 
University Graduates * WIS0, London* 
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graduates consider to be unrelated to their studies. Tables 9 and 10, i^ich refer to 
Japan, reflect a comparative decline in the number of graduates in high-level industrial 
functions. Table 11, relating to Prance, shows that in industrial functions as a whole 
and in most of the high-level functions, graduates are in the minority. 



Table 9 

Japant Utilisation of Young Sr aduatea bv Professional Oategoriea 



Percentages 



Professional Categories 


Graduates 


of 


Graduates of 


Junior colleges 


xmiversities 




1955 


1967 


1955 


1967 


Professional and 










technical 


43.2 


39.4 


49.6 


41.3 


Clerical workers 


37.3 


42.7 


37.5 


32,2 


Sales 


4.0 


7.6 


4.2 


19.3 


Agriculture, forestry. 




fisheries 


1.2 


0.7 


0.6 


0.3 


Transport and 




communications 


0.9 


0.9 


0.5 


0.7 


Skilled work and pro- 




duction processes 


4.4 


1.4 


2.3 


0.2 


Simple labour 


1.0 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


Servi ce 


3.8 


3.3 


2.0 


2.4 


Other 


4.2 


3.8 


3.2 


3.5 


All employees 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source > Temhiko Wakanai "Evolution of the Stjnxcture of the Labour Porce in 
Japan" 9 OEOO doouarat, 1971 (Blmeo*)« 



Public opinion has been perturbed by the employment difficulties of young 
graduates and there may well be a decline in enrolments in higher education. Zn Sweden, 
the number of students in non-professional university courses has been falling since 
1968a In Prance# there has been more recently an influx into long prof essionv.l training 
courses, particularly medicine. In the United States, budget restrictions and the 
abandonment of large-scale projects based on advanced technology have led to a fall in 
the number of students in engineering schools and scienoe faculties. (1) 



(1) "The Job Gap for College Graduates in the 70>s", op.cit . 
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Table 10 



Japan t Level of Education of the Active Population 
by Professional Categories 



Percentages 



Professional 
Categories 


Year 


Educational Level 
Compulsory Secondary Higher 


Total 


Managers 


1959 


32.2 


31.6 


36.2 


100.0 




19oo 


1?.5 


45.9 


35.6 


100.0 


Technicians 


1959 


10.0 


54.5 


35.5 


100.0 




1968 


8.8 


59.0 


32.2 


100.0 


Researohera 


1959 


- 


43.8 


52.6 


100.0 




1968 


10.2 


28.6 


61.2 


100.0 


Other professional 












and technical work 


1959 


6.2 


17.1 


76.7 


100.0 




1968 


7.9 


25.7 


66.4 


100.0 


Clerical work 


1959 


28.8 


55.8 


15.4 


100.0 




1968 


19.1 


67.0 


13.9 


100.0 


Skilled work 


1959 


64.7 


52.7 


2.6 


100.0 




1968 


84.8 


14.8 


0.4 


100.0 


£xperlenced labour 


1959 


90.9 


8.8 


0.3 


100.0 


1968 


63.0 


34.8 


2.2 


100.0 


Simple labour 


1959 


91.7 


8.0 


0.3 


100.0 


1968 


86.1 


13.6 


0.3 


100.0 


Sales 


1959 


67.9 


29.0 


3.1 


100.0 




1968 


40.4 


53.1 


6.5 


100.0 


Other 


1959 


80.7 


18.0 


1.3 


100.0 




1968 


68.6 


29.1 


2.3 


100.0 


Total 


1959 
1968 


76.2 
58.2 


18.1 
32.6 


5.7 
9.2 


100.0 
100.0 



Source * Calculated from Teruixiko Wakana, op.clt . 
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Table 11 



France t Breakdown by gunctlona of Highly Quallflad Perflonnal 
with Unlveralty Degrees In 1968 * 



Percentages 



Function 


Graduates 

(1) 


Non-graduates 
(2) 


Total 
(3) 


Management 


55.4 


44.6 


100.0 


Planning 


62.9 


37.1 


100.0 


Production 


39.'' 


60.7 


, 100.0 


Marketing 


18.7 


81.3 


100.0 


Administration 


25.0 


75.0 


100.0 


Total 


39.1 


60.9 


100.0 



These figures are taken from a survey covering five regions in the west and 
south-west of France. The survey was repeated in 1970 for the co\xntry as 
a whole and a consolidated result was published in Note d* information No. 6. 
issued by the Centre d« Etudes et de recherches sur les Qualifications. 
15th January, 1972. * 

Source: "Les besoins de formation en cours de carrikre des ing^nieurs et des 

cadres" (Demand for In-career Training from Engineers and Responsible 
Staff), Hexa/tone initiatives ^ No. 58, Jtine 1969, p. 14. 



Discrepancies can be observed not only in the level but also in the nature of 
the functions available to graduates. Although supply can adapt to demand in terms of 
level, there is little adaptation as regards the nature of functions which is bound up 
with the pattern of the final demand for goods and services. In the last 20 years 
demand in Member countries has enabled many graduates to find employment consistent 
with their training in education, research and development and the most advanced 
industries. But, as has been shown, the mass system of higher education has upset 
this pattern of employment. 

The decline in the level of their functions is likely to make graduates 
apprehensive about the possibility of a corresponding decline in their salary level. 
Trends in this field are difficult to foresee. Surveys carried out to date show that 
graduates have retained their advantaged ) but there is no very recent information 



(1) H. Goldstein, "Adaptation of Supply and Demand for Highly Qualified Workers in the 
United States" t OEOD document t 1972 (mimeoO* 
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reflecting the situation in countries other than the United States, now that the 
products of the mass system of hi^rhri^r education have arrived on the labour market. 
Nor is anything known about the future breakdown of graduates in the pyramid of 
functionsd ), i.e., whether they will be concentrated at the highest levels according 
tv Ihurov/'s theory (2) or much more scattered* It is probable that both trends will 
be obsoxTved according to the way training is adapt.ed to employment requirements. 
Relying on an increase in living standards, governments aa.*e fairly optimistic. (3) It 
may, hov/ever, be anticipated that graduates will lose m\\c.\ of their relative advantage. 

(b) aualification and ahort'-term economic factors 

The concept of qualification is related to the concept of specific functions to 
be performed. A degree does not constitute a qualification, particularly if it is 
awarded after a general course of study. And qualifications may be completely worth- 
less if they cease to be in demand, more particularly if they are highly specialised. 

Certain graduates are very vulnerable to employment trends, e.g. those with 
degrees in the humanities and the social sciences, who are becoming more and more 
numerous on the labour market v/here fev/ jobs are open to them(4) now that there has been 
a decline in recruitment in the educational sector. (5) The situation is much the sane 
for science students*. In many countries science has more attraction for students than 
technology(6) and employers are being compelled to assign to science graduates techno- 
logical functions, tor v/hich they are not specifically trained. (Y) The United Kingdom 



(1) Morikazu Ushiogi, "A Comparative cJtudy of the Occupational Structure of University 
riraduates", in The Developing Economies « 1971 1 Tokyo. 

(2) L.C. Thurow, "Education and Economic Equality", op.cit . 

(3) "Employment Prospects in the 70*s - United Kingdom", op.cit . 

(4) See B, Girod de l*Ain, "Les ^tudiants en lettres trouvent de moins en moins de 
d^bouch^s" (The Market for Arts Students is shrinking), Le Monde . 26th February, 
1967; J. Vincens, "Que faire des •litt^raires*?" (What snail we do with the Arts 
Students?), Le Monde « Educational Supplement, 13th June, 1972| "Pour une renovation 
des formations superieures" (A Plea for Reform in University-type Training), Rapport 
disorientation Na, 14 du ministkre francais de l*Education nationalet Culture . 
information, loisirs . (Policy Report wo. 14 by the French Ministry of National 
Education: Culture, Information, Leisure), La Documentation frangaise, Paris, 1972. 

(5) See "Teacher Shortage turns into Surplus", in Business Week . 22nd August, 1970, 
p#18; "Les Licences d^enseignement n*ont plus de debouches" (The Bottom has fallen 
out of the Market for Teaching Degrees) • Statement by Recteur G. Antoine of The 
Acad^mie d*Orl^ans-Vours, Le Fi/yaro . I9th September, 1972. 

(6) Develonment of Hi/^her Education 1950-1967 - Analytical Re:Port . OECD, Paris, 1971. 

(7) The Plov/ into Employment of Scientists. Engineers and Technolo/gists (The Sv/ann 
Report;, HM50, London, 1968. 
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has introduced adaptation courses known as •'matching sections" in order to enable 
^^raduates trained for research to take up functions in industrial production, (l) 
Similarly, holders of doctorates who are more suited for university life than for 
industrial production are now being passed over in favour of graduates with lower 
degrees. In the United States there have been proposals to create a non«*research 
Ph.D. and many universities have chosen to drop their training programmes at this level. 

On the other hand, those who have received a professional training, particularly 
engineers and technologists, are the last to be affected by short-term economic trends. 
In the United Kingdom, despite an unXaVoiurable situation, graduates in applied science 
are finding employment. In the United States, which is faced with a quite exceptional 
situation, the authorities emphasize that difficulties are only temporary. (2) It will 
also be seen that these difficulties are concentrated in certain special and rather 
theoretical branches, such as electronics, which are somewhat different from the other 
industrial disciplines. Qnployment difficulties, therefore, appear to be due to the 
absence or inadequacy of professional preparation or to the fact that advanced training 
is over-specialised and too theoretical. 

2. Supply and demand imbalances 

There is a certain xmrest in all coxintries which not only affects people*s 
attitudes to their work but also extends to the definition of the aims and objectives 
of education. 

(a) Are there too many ioraduates ? 

A general survey of supply and demand i.'nbalances at various levels and in the 
various sectors of employment throws light on the difficulties of graduates and explains 
v/hy it may now be felt that too many graduates are being produced. 

Nevertheless, shortages have been noted at all levels. anployers complain 
that available personnel do not possess adequate qualifications. In certain countries 
the imqualified v/orkers are immigrants. There is a shortage of skilled workers, 
technicians and middle management personnel. At the same time, employers hesitate to 
recruit certain categories of graduates, such as over-*specialised doctors, research 
scientists, {;raduates with arts degrees, students from recently-created short post- 
secondary courses whose abilities are as yet unknown, and young people with a general 



(1) "The Experiment of the Matching Sections for Yoxmg Graduates" in "Aspects of the 
Utilisation of Highly Qualified Personnel in the United Kingdom", op.cit . 

(2) The United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics recently spoke of this danger 
when he cautioned that "**. young people should not shy av/ay from engineering and 
scientific careers because of the current drop in opportunities. Engineering and 
science have been among the fastest growing occupational fields in recent years 
and our projections are that requirements for engineers and scientists will 
continue to increase rapidly during the 1970*8". U.S. Department of Labor, News 
lielease . ^4th February, 197^ (USDL-'7l-.082). 
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secondary education and no qualification. (1) It may be concludea that if the sole 
object of the mass system of higher education is not that of preparing young people for 
a professional career it is, nevertheless, dangerous to allow it to develop towards the 
other extreme. (2) Despite the efforts governments are making to give technical and 
professional educationC::i) a better standing - efforts which incidentally tend rather to 
develop the technical branches of education than to ensure that the professional 
component is integrated into general education - it has been noted that young people 
now prefer the theoretical types of training which are not career-oriented. Certain 
observers have therefore concluded that the spread of education has not greatly fostered 
the acquisition of qualifications or promoted industrial progress. (4) 

Attempts are being made to find a more effective v/ay of utilising resources, so 
as to offer a better quality of education at secondary level, as in the United States or 
new prospects for training of adults as in Sweden. But in reality "the problem is not 
so much the number of graduates as the content of studies". (5) The problem also concerns 
the structures and objectives of post-secondary education. 

(b) An exceptional period of recruitment ? 

Explanations based on short-term economic trends tend to reject the assmnption 
that there are too many graduates. The development of higher education has been very 
rapid and employment structures have not managed to adapt to a new supply situation, nor 
have graduates succeeded in adapting psychologically to the nature -of their functions 
because of the elitist character of higher education. In support of this explanation, 
it may be noted(6) that the United States economy has absorbed a considerable niunber of 
graduates. But other considerations point to a less optimistic conclusion and it may be 
ar^»ked whether the steady expansion of the last twenty years was not favoured by exceptional 
recruiting and career conditions. It was a period of expansion in the tertiary sector 
where the proportion of graduates is highest (see Table 12). At the same time, education. 



(1) "Over 80 per cent of our 14 million high school students never enter a vocational or 
technical skill programme": H.A. Matthews, "Career Opportunities for Associate 
Professional Manpo\7er", OEOfi dooiiaent« 1971 (mimeo*)« 

(2) M.R. Lovell, Jr., "Qnployment Prospects for College- Educated Workers in the United 

States", OBOD doouaent, 1971 (mimeoOl Oartter, "Scientific Naopower for 1970-85". 

Science ♦ \y( I * 

(3) In 1972 the United States Commissioner of Education, S.P. Marland, proposed an 
increase of 30 per cent in federal expenditure on professional education. See "The 
Job Gap for College Graduates in the '^o^s", op.cit . 

(*0 La fomation profeasionnelle jnendant le Vie plan . (Occupational l^raining under the 
vlth P1aji)> GenAi;>f|Tj H^^^T^^ft* Paris. 1971. 

(5) J. Pontanet, "Y a-t-il trop d'^tudiants?", (Are there too many Students?), L> Express . 
13th Ilovenber, 1972. * wt^^ 

(6) A. Crsjnpin and G. *^illiains» "Education and Manpower t Some Lessonc from British 
Experience", 0£C0 document « 1972 (ialaeo«)« 
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liable 12 



Jar>aii: Trend In the Educational level of the 
Active Population 
by Sectors between 1959 and 1968 



Percentageo 



SECTORS 




Compulsory 
Education 


Upper 

^ e v/Ii U ox^jr 


Higher 

Education 


X U wClX 


Primary sectors 


1959 


90.6 


8*8 


0.6 


100.0 




1 QA*^ 
1 70 J 


00 • J 


1 1 • 1 


u . 0 


1 uu • u 




1 qaa 

1 700 


0 f # J 


i ^ Q 

1 1 •y 


u . 0 


1 uu «u 


Mining and 


1959 


82.5 


13.3 


4.2 


100,0 


cons vZ^w^xon 


1 yo^ 


7n 5 
f u ♦ ^ 


cy»o 




1 uu • u 






0 f # <i 




•7 0 


4 nn n 
1 uu • u 


Manufacturing 


1959 


77.4 


17.2 


5.4 


100.0 




1963 


68.4 


25.2 


6.4 


100.0 




1968 


64.2 


28.6 


7.2 


100.0 


Secondary sectors 


1959 


78.6 


16.3 


5.1 


100.0 


(Total) 


1363 


68. S 


24,9 


6.3 


100.0 




1968 


64.9 


27.9 


7.2 


100.0 


TvJtiary sectors 


1959 


58.8 


29.7 


11.5 


100.0 




1963 


44.6 


41.2 


14.2 


100.0 




1968 


41.0 


44.8 


14.2 


100.0 


TOTAL 


1959 


76.2 


18.1 


5.7 


100.0 




1963 


66.0 


26.6 


7.4 


100.0 




1968 


58.2 


32.6 


9.2 


1C0.0 



Source : Terahiko Wakana, op. cit #. p# 10* 



particularly in the universities^ recruited the best elements of its ov/n productd) 
and its recru demands expanded more rapidly than its development(2) . Subsequently^ 
the prestige of degrees inherited from an elitist university system was reinforced by the 
emergence of the sophisticated sectors and carried over into the other sectors where grad-> 
uates were recruited at salaries which bore little relation with thair real quallflcatioiis.(5) 

It may also be thought that it is simply a strange coincidence that the require- 
ments of the economic system particularly in education, research and development have 
tallied v/ith the profile of graduates as trained in higher education and this would seem 



(1) .he high proportion of those who seem* on the evidence of their academic achieveo* 
nentst to be intellectually the most able, for whom the University has proved a 
closed circuit**: R. Rudd and S. Hatch, Graduate Study and After . London-, 1968. 

(2) In the last twenty years at least there has been a steady decline in the student- 
teacher ratio. See in particular T eaching Resources and Structural Change ^ Tol\ni« V 
of the Ooixf ertnot on Policita for lauoational Qrowth^ 0£GS« Parish 1971 • 

(3) "The Job Gap for College Graduate^s in the ?0^b^^ op>cit > 
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to be particularly true In the case of scientists and engineers^ In the sixties education 
absorbed between one-quarter and one-half of all graduates, according to their level* 
Large numbers of the others Tlowed into the technologically advanced sectors (electronics, 
aerospace) and were employed in big firms on research and development rather than in 
production or marketing (see Tables 13 to 18) • 

Table 13 

United Kln.^Tdomi anplovment of Graduatel bv Level of 
Studies in 1Q66 



Percenl;age8 



Qnployer 


•jevel of Studies 


Graduates 


Masters 


Doctorates 


No qualifi- 
cation 
achieved 


Government 
ocnoois 

Further Education 
Universities 
Industries 
Others 

Not in employment, 
unknowT 


SCIENCE 

30 
11 

4 

4 
37 
11 

4 


FACULTIES 

7 
17 
17 
12 
33 

7 

6 


11 
1 

7 
46 
26 

6 

3 


8 
16 
10 
15 
33 

9 

8 


TOTAL 


loo 


1 nn 

1 wU 




100 


Government 
wcnoois 

Further Education 
Universities 
Industries 
Others 

Not in employment, 
unknown 


TBCHNOLOG 

15 

2 

5 
10 
63 

4 

1 


5f PACULTI 

5 

3 
17 
17 
54 

3 

2 


ES 

5 
1 
5 
31 
52 
9 

2 


15 
4 
12 
14 

45 
7 

2 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Government 
Schools 

•'ur-^-her Education 
Universities 
Industries 
Others 

Not in employment, 
^inknown 


OTHER R 

19 
8 

7 
9 
9 

26 
21 


(ACUITIES 

8 
19 
19 
33 

6 

9 

6 


10 
4 

60 
8 
10 

2 


10 
23 

9 
26 

8 
16 

7 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Government 
Schools 

Further Education 
Universities 
Industries 
Others 

Not in employment, 
unknown 


AI.L FA( 
19 

7 

6 

9 
25 
19 

15 


JULTIES 

7 
16 
18 
26 
20 

8 

5 


10 
2 
6 
46 
26 
7 

2 


10 
18 
10 
21 
22 
13 

7 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Sourca t E. Rudd and S. Hatch, Graduate Study and After . or,olt .. p. 58, 
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Table 14 

United Ki ngdomt Pimotloqa of graduates by Level of 
studies in 1966 

Peroenta/res 

Level of Studies 



Type of work 


Bachelors 


Masters 


Doctorates 


No qualifi- 
cation 
achieved 


Scientific research 

Development, etc* 

Administration 

Teaching 

Others 

Not in employment, 

unknoxTn 


SCI}SNCS 

22 
48 

0 
22 

4 

4 


FACULIIES 

7 
27 

5 
46 

7 

6 


34 
13 

2 
47 

1 

3 


14 

27 
6 
40 

5 

8 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Scientific reaearch 

Development, etc# 

Administration 

Teaching' 

Others 

Not in employment, 
unknovm 


TSCHNOLO 

5 
50 
26 
18 

0 

1 


GY PACULTI 

8 
38 
14 
37 

2 

2 


23 
28 
10 
36 
1 

1 


13 
33 
16 
31 
5 

2 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Scientiric research 
Development, eto# 
Administration 
ieachlng 

V/ Uii9rs 

Not in employment, 
unknovm 


OTHER 

2 
7 
4 
21 

22 


PACJLIIES 

4 
8 
3 
66 

4 A 

14 
6 


13 
9 
3 
61 
11 

2 


2 

7 

7 
56 
20 

9 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Scientific resoarch 

Development, etc* 

Administration 

Teaching 

Others 

Not in employment, 
\mkncvm 


ALL 

4 
21 

9 
20 
30 

14 


IICULIIES 
c 

^1 

5 
57 
10 

5 


28 
15 

3 
49 

3 

3 


1? 

8 
47 
13 

8 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source ! E. Hudd and S. Hatch, Sraduate Study and After , op.olt *. p. 60. 
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Table 15 shows the eraplojonent of doctors of science in the United States while 
Table 16 concerns doctors of science and doctors of engineerin^AI ) Table 17 nives in 
formation by sectors on the United Kingdom and Table 18 offers a more detailed break- 
down which includes dr\ta on technolof^y degrees* 



Table 15 



United States: Qnployment of 


Doctors of 


Science. 1964-1968 




» 


PercentaRea 




1964 


1966 


1968 


EMPLOYEH: Education 


53 


55 


50 


Government 


11 


11 


11 


Industry and business 


25 


23 


22 


Other 


8 


8 






100 


100 


100 


ACTIVITY: Research and develop- 








ment 


40 


39 


38 


Manafrement and admini- 








stration 


19 


19 


19 


Teaching 


29 


28 


31 


Other 


10 


_2 


12 




100 


100 


100 



Source: R. MoGinnis and L. Moffat Leathers, "A Ueviow of Deployment 
ana Mobility of Highly Qualified Manpower: United States", 
OEOD docuae&ti 1971 (mlmeo«)» 



Table 16 

United States: Proportion of Graduates Employed in 
Research and in the Private Sector in 1968 



Type of degree 


Total 
employment 


of which R i'c D 


Number 




Engineers 
Mathematiciajis 
Physical scientists 
Life scientists 

TOTAL 


12,800 
' 800 
19*500 
2,800 


9,600 
600 
15,900 
2,200 


75.0 
75*0 
81.5 
78.6 


35,900 


28,300 


78.8 



Source : 3.L. Wolfbein, "National Policien f»nrl Institutional Arrangements 
('^.ited States)", OEOD doouaent, 1971 (miiaeoO* 



(1) See Ph.D. Scientists and En/rineers in Private Industry, 1960-1980 , United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 1648, Washington B.C., 
Government Printing; Offico, 1970. 
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Table 17 

United Klngdomt Proportion of Gi^aduate En/^lneers and 
Science Personnel employed In K & D In the Manufacturing 

Industries (1 ) 



Pel 


rcentaces 




1962 


1965 


1968 


Food, drink and tobacco 


39.1 


28.6 


26.8 


Chemicals and allied industries 


39.9 


41.3 


43.6 


Mineral oil refining 


39.9 


44.3 


34.4 


Metal manufacture 


26.6 


30.1 


23.3 


Mechanical engineering 


25.5 


24.3 


21.7 


Electrical engineering and 








electronics 


47.7 


50.5 


42.3 


Aircraft 


56.8 


60.9 


60.2 


Motor vehicles 


2C.2 


25.3 


28.6 


Other vehicles 


16.1 


17.6 


29.0 


Textiles, clothing, etc. 


28.3 


29.1 


28.9 


Other manufacturing 


36.5 


36.4 


32.6 


TOTAL 


47.7 


50.5 


42.3 



(1) According: to a survey covering 92 oer cent of em'^loyrnent. 



Source: "Hanpovrer Ut Luatlon In the United Kln^rdom illectronlcs Industry", 
ODiCit*, Table 22 # 



Table 18 

United Kingdom: Proportion of Science Personnel, 
^"nrlneers and Technology Graduates employed on li & D 
In Industry In M^68 



i^ercentaces 



Industry- 


Qualified 
scientists 


Qualified 
engineers Ci 
technologists 


Total 


Pood, drink and tobacco 


65 


16 


38 


Chemicals 


49 


17 


38 


Phamaceuticals 


51 


36 


49 


Petrole'im 


61 


30 


49 


Metals Old metal nanufacture 


61 


39 


43 


Mechanical engineering 


68 


35 


39 


Machine tools 


18 


11 


12 


Scientific instruments 


61 


69 


66 


Electrical investment goods and 








consumer durables 


44 


24 


27 


Electronics 


50 


51 


51 


Motor vehicles 


55 


35 


40 


Other vehicles including 








aircraft 


62 


60 


60 


Textiles and man-made fibres 


50 


22 


35 


Building materials, etc. 


52 


29 


38 


Paper and printing 


58 


22 


41 


Other industries 


61 


20 


35 


Sponsored research and mauiage- 








ment consultants 


45 


10 


16 


All industry groups 


53 


42 


47 


TOTAL 


52 


26 


36 



Source t Confederation of British Industry, Industry, Science and 
Universities , London, 1970, p* 21* 
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At least 80 per cent of graduates were absorbed in sectors in which they were 
required to show a high level of immediately applicable and therefore very specialised 
theoretical k,,owlodge but were not asked for any management, administrative or commercial 
responsibility* Table 19 is fairly typical in this connection. It shows the extent to 
which graduates are turning towards scientific rather than technical functions. 

Table 19 

Great Britain: New Supply of Qualified Scientists and 
Engineers from Educational Establishments and irom 
ProfeaaioHAl Institutions 



Year 


Snclneerlnff ^ Technology 


Science 


Srand 


Graduates 


Non- 
graduates 


Total 


Graduates 


Mon- 
graduates 


Total 


Total 


1959 


3,040 


4,995 


8,035 


6,040 


435 


6,475 


14,520 


I960 


3,600 


5,310 


8,910 


7,005 


475 


7,480 
7,695 


16,390 


1961 
1962 


4,050 


5,020 


9,070 


7,200 


495 


16,765 


4,190 


4,630 


8,820 


7,395 


820 


8,215 


17,035 


1963 


4,290 


5,345 


9,635 


7,830 


890 


8,720 
9,910 


18,355 


1964 


4,590 


5,820 


10,410 


8,925 


985 


20,320 


1-365 


5,515 


5,960 


11,475 


9,B85 


925 


10,810 


22,285 


1966 


6,550 
6,975 


5,475 
5,315 


11,825 


10,405 


1,200 


11,605 


23,430 


1967 


12,290 
13,015 


11,410 


1,090 


12,500 


24,790 


1968 


7,990 


5,025 


13,280 


1,160 


14,440 


27,455 



Source t Department of Trade and Industry, Psrsons with Qualifications 
in Engineering* TechnolOfr^ and Science. 1959^68« HMSOt London. 
i^Vl, fable IV. 



It may be wondered whether this typ* of output really fits the needs of modern 
society as a whole(l) and whether recruitin^t in the last few decades has not served to 
satisfy inar;?^inal needs. Certain soiontistfi ond engineers (electronic specialists, 
chemists) are alreaiiy findiijg it difficult to make use of their specialised knowledge 
or to obtain promotion in acoordanc with the age structure in their sector8(2). Other 
disciplines may well become saturated in the near future. 

3. Career trends 

The difficulty young people are finding in obtaining employment must not be 
allowed to conceal c^^her difficulties v;hich are likely to arise in the development of 
their careers. Their careers have hitherto depended upon: 

« internal promotion in the chain of command? 

- the development of industries which have made it necessary for individual 
firms to create qualifications not to be found on the market; 

- efforts to improve social status by acquirin/^ qualifications 

- the principle of age and seniority in determininc salaires. 

(1) "The total number of scientists and engineers has been increasing markedly at a time 
when the proportion engaged has fallen "The i:Imployment of Highly Specialised 
Graduates! A Comparative Study in the U»K. and USA"» Science Policy Studies . No. 3, 
laiSO, London, 1968. 

(2) P»i). Starr, *»Utilisation of lli;rhly Qualified Personnel in a Multinational Firm", 
OSOO dooximentf 1971 (mim«o«)« 
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It is not certain that these factors will remain dominant since others may come 
into play} 

economic trends may lead to ch^iige rather than to expansion, e«g« there may 
be a concentration of memagement functions and increased specialisation in 
the technical and administrative branches; 

- conflicts may arise between the mass intake of graduates and already established 
personnel, tending to slow dov/n career development(l ); 

- uncertainty may arise as to the future of the young specialists who were re- 
cruited in large numbers in the last few years but who have no great prospect 
of promotion. 

II. NEW OBJECTIVES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher education is in the midst of a serious crisis, which is caracterised by 
unemployment among graduates, unrest in the universities, misgivings among young people 
and their parents, reticence on the part of employers. Governments are becoming less 
ambitious in their planning: and even over-prudent. They are apprehensive because they 
cannot control the development of higher education and cannot alv/ays guarantee its 
quality. They are introducing importcuit reforms in which the social aims are not always 
consistent v/ith the economic objectives. Limits are bein^' placed on access to some of 
the short cycles of training recently jreated to meet social demand (the lUTs in Prance) 
so that young people are turning to the traditional university courses to which access 
is not restricted. 

A. Current development problems 

1. Traditional university education 

Can this become a mass system of education? Is it compatible with the exigencies 
- or constraints - of employment? 

(a) Character of its devAlopnent 

The increase in the number of students in higher education is due to a combination 
of causes i.e. intellectual prestige, social status, prospect of higher earnings and the 
expansion in geiieral secondary education which provides a stepping stone to the university. 
Furthermore, the policy of promoting technical and , prof essional training by giving these 
graduates access «o higher education has channelled large numbers of young technicians 
away from industrial employment amd the prospects of a career in industry. Technical 
secondary education which v/as originally self-contained now tends to become a stepping 
stone to higher education( 2) . Lastly, there are fe\v alternatives to the long courses 

(1) "One of the effects of these policies ... is that college graduates are hired for low- 
level supervisory jobs, effectively blocking the skilled worker from promotion above 
the foreman level": H. Goldstein, "Adaptation of Supply and , Demand for Highly Qualified 
Workers in the United States," op.cit .t "Those v/ithout a degree may find it more 
difficult to advance to lull proiessional status ... or to achieve high-level manage- 
ment position": Bureau of Labor Statistics, USA, Colle/re Education WorkerSt 1966-1^80: 
A Study of Supply and Demopd i March 1970# 

(2) See Reviev/s of Hational Policies for Education t Italy . OEOD| Papitf 1969. 
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in higher education* V/here short courses existed they were designed for specialisation 
and the further training of technicians( 1 ) , or were merely a preliminary stage in a long 
course(2)* Moreover, restrictions on access to hi^rher professional education, in the 
form of competitive entry examination or selection, channelled youn^: peonle towards 
more accessible courses (see Table 20) and this trend was also encouraged by a policy 
of making education more democratic and offering equal chances to all so as to ensure 
that higher education should not contir^ue to be a privile^re for the few. Whatever the 
value of these objectives may bp it has become clear that this trend has encouraged 
the development of courses in fields where there is the least chance of subsequent em- 
ployment (see Table 21). 



Table 20 

Sweden t Hew Entra nts in Universitv-tvpe Higher Education 



Admission 


60/61 


65/66 


66/69 


69/70 


70/71 


71/72 


72/73 


Restricted 
Unres- 
tricted 


1,563 
5,840 


3,724 
13,497 


4,238 
25,233 


4,564 
22,552 


4,987 
21,378 


5,500 
17,300 


6,200 
17,450 


Total 


7,80;1 


17,221 


29,581 


27,096 


26,365 


22,800 


23,650 



Source: L. Kim, "Admission policies in Swedish post-secondary education," 
OEOO docu&ent, I973 (aimeoj. 



Table 21 

France: Universit y Graduates bv EmploATnent Sectors 



Discipline 


59/60 


61/62 


63/64 


65/66 


67/68 


rercen 

69/70 


T;a.<res 
71/72 


Sciences 


34.8 


33.4 


33.2 


32.2 


27.4 


19.9 


17.9 


Medicine, ihamacy 


19.9 


19.4 


16.3 


15.1 


16.5 


21.6 


21.9 


Lav/, Economic 3c. 


16.2 


16.3 


17.5 


20.4 


21.6 


21.8 


23.1 


Humanities, hxunan 
















sciences 


29.1 


30.9 


33.0 


32.3 


34.5 


36.7 


37.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: Calculated fron National Education Tables. 



This applies particularly to the countries of continental Europe but has been 
less true up to now of the En^jlish-speaking countries. In the United States the various 
levels of hifrhcr education seem to be more consistent with the current hierarchy of 

(1) lowards fTew Structures of Post-Secondary Education , OECD, Paris, 1971. 

(2) See Policies for Scien ce and Education Country Heviows: Yu/^oslavia . OKOD, 1962; 

Development of Two-Year i^ost-^econdary Schools in Yugoslavia in Short-Cycle Highe r 
Education. A Search for Identity, OKCD, Paris, 1973; "Short-Cycle Higher iiducati on 
in Japan, OBOD dooument, 1971 Qttimto*>^ Also see the oase of the National Institute of 

A')plied science in i*'rance. 



functions in industry (see Tables 22 and 23) but this consistency appears to be threatened 
by qualitative considerations and American employers nov/ seem to prefer graduates with 
a first degree to holders of doctorates and arc? encouraging in-service promotion for 
staff without degrees. 



Table 22 

United States: Ratios of Mean Incomes for Males 
by Schooling Oate.f^ories 1939-1966 



Selected Year 


High School Graduates 
to Elementary School 
Graduates 


College Graduates 
to Hich School 
Graduates 




1.40 


1.57 


19-'9 


1.41 


1.65 


195a 


1.48 


1.65 


1959 


1.50 


1.51 


1965 


1.49 


1.45 


1966 


1.56 


1.52 



Source ; Z. Grilliches, "llotes on the role ol education in production 

function and growth accountingi" unoublish*:^'^ paper, University 
of Chicago, 1969. 



Table 23 

Pfii^ted States t Mean Ineoma of M#n with Oollege Education 
compared with that of Men vith only go^r 
Years of High School findex 100) 







Hunber 


of years of study 


Year 


4 years 


or more 


from 1 to 5 years 




25 years old 


25 to 54 


25 years old 


25 to 54 




and over 


years old 


and over 


years old 


1939 


1 57 


147 


115 


117 


1949 


165 


127 


124 


106 


1956 


152 


125 


116 


112 


1958 


164 


141 


119 


115 


1961 


165 


UO 


124 


108 


1965 


150 


127 


11c 


112 


19C.I 


15.' 


131 


117 


110 


1966 


157 


152 


117 


110 


1967 


159 


155 


117 


109 


1968 


155 


r 9 


. 115 


108 


1970 


157 


136 


119 


111 



Source? K. Goldstein, "Adaptation of Supply and Demand for Highly Qualified 
Workers in the United States", op* cit « 
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(b) Orientation and ob.laotlves of higher education 



Irltlally university expansion had a professional justification : (1 ) the 
training of staff for eiucation and the professions* Ihe mass system of higher education 
upsets this balance and its product no longer tallies with the demand for qualifications^ 

With regard to medical training, there has been a change in the profession Itself • 
It is now tending to be exercised by groups of doctors each with his speciality* Further- 
more^ doctors are entering Industry, particularly the pharmaceutical branch, as employees 
and are exercising a wide range of functions necessitating an effort towards Inter- 
dlsclpllnarity#(2) Table 24 gives an idea of the anticipated trend* 



Table 24 

Prance t ManTJOwer in the Medical and Para-medical Professions 
in 1970 and Estimates up to 1980 (in thousands) 



Qualification 


1970 


1970-1975 


1975-1980 


Medical practitioners 


67.9 


+11.7 


+15.0 


Independent unspecialised doctors 


25.7 


+ 2.2 


+ 1.0 


Salaried specialised doctors 


16.0 


+ 2.5 


+ 5.0 


Independent medical specialists 


23.8 


+ 4.0 


+ 6.0 


Salaried medical speclallnts 


4.3 


+ 3.0 


+ 3.0 


Dental surgeons 


21.5 


+ 3.5 


+ 4.0 


Midwives 


0.5 


+ 1.5 


+ 1.5 


Nurses 


140.0 


+30.0 


+50.0 


Nurses in Psychiatric hospitals 


30.0 


+10.0 


+20.0 


Medical assistants (minor staff) 


140.0 


+35.0 


+30.0 


Nursery nurses 


2.0 


+ 3.0 


+ 2.0 


Assistant anaesthetists 


1.2 


+ 0.4 


+ 0.4 


Masseurs and physical therapists 


20.0 


+ 6.0 


+ 9.0 


Pedicure 


5.1 


+ 2.0 


+ 3.0 


Speech therapists 


2.0 


+ 5.0 


+ 6.0 


Psychologists 


2.0 


+ 2.0 


+ 2.0 


Hearing aid specialists 


0.8 


+ 0.1 


+ 0.2 


Opticians 


5.0 


+ 1.0 


+ 1.0 


Dieticiams 


0.8 


+ 0.5 


+ 1.0 


Laboratory workers 


6.0 


+ 3.0 


J- 4.0 



Sourcet General Report s Commissariat g^n^ral au Plan^ Commission de la sant^^ 
Paris, 1971 • 

Although the law faculties continue to prepare their students for the legal 
profession their courses often open the way to administrative functions in both the 
public sector (public administration, diplomacy, politics) and the private sector 
(business management, legal expertise, personnel management)* Itephasis is consequently 
put on the need for a fuller training (economics, technology) in order to provide a 
v/ider background for young people with a legal training who seek employment in industry 
as well as those who exercise purely legal functions in an increasingly complex world. 



(1) H* Goldstein, "Adaptation of Supply and Demand..." op. cit . 

(2) E.H. Scheln, Professio nal Education. Some New Plrectlong . report by the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education^ noQraw*Eill Oo«^ ll«w Toxk^ 1972» 
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In many casesy courses In economics have recently been n^^^ted on to existing 
legal or commercial curricula. Although part of a mass system of hlfrher education 
vhey often continue to have a maoro-economlc bias rather than offering business economics 
and management technlqueo* 

Training In science a'ld applied science Is organised very differently from one 
country to another; It may b^ outside the university, as in Frcmce, or within university 
faculties as in Italy, Belgium and the English speaking countries. In general the 
professional orientation of these disciplines is much more pronounced. However, the 
intellectual prestige of pure science has upset the balance on the labour market and 
employers have had to recruit young scientists, give them technical functions for which 
they were lll-prepared(l ) and organise adaptation courses for them. The preference 
generally shown for pure science by young students results partly from the fact that 
admission to these faculties is generally much more liberal. (2) Table 23 shov/s the trend 
in both these directions in most Member countries. It will be noted that despite the 
Imbalance between them, their objectives otill continue to be largely professional in 
both cases. (3) For example the cuts in defence and space programmes in the United 
States have had a sudden Impact on the number of teclinological ctudento (-17 per cent 
in 1971). (4) It will be noted that scientific courses which are hardly suited for 
functions other than teaching and research and development offer very uncertain employ- 
ment prospects. 

Table 25 



Students Enrolled in Pure Science and x'echnolo/yy 
(As a Percentage of Total Enrolments) 







PUH2 SCIENCE 






TiSCHNOLOGY 




COUNTRY 


















1950-51 


1955-56 


1960-61 


1965-66 


1950-51 


1555-56 


1960-61 


1965-66 


Belgivun 


6.3 


9.0 


12.7 


12.4 


12.9 


11.3 


12.6 


10.7 


Cainada 


. . 


. . 


9.1 


13.1 


13.1 


1-«2 


13.6 


Q.8 


Denmark 


3.6 


3.7 


6.8 


9.5 


12.6 


15.9 


13.3 


10.1 


Finland 


11.8 


11.5 


15.9 


15. G 


15.3 


12.0 


9.4 


8.9 


Germany 


15.5 


14.1 


14.7 


14.2 


I5.y 


17.7 


16.9 


15.5 


Greece 


. . 


9.5 


8.9 


12.9 


. . 


6.2 


7.4 


6.5 


Ireland 


8.5 


8.5 


13.9 


13.0 


8.6 


9.4 


6.5 


^4(1) 


Italy 


10.1 


10.7 


11.1 


11.7 


13.1 


11.7 


11.4 


11.1 


Netherlands 


10.1 


12.9 


14.5 


13.7 


17.5 


15.5 


17.8 


16.1 


Non»/ay 


12.0 


14.8 


21.2 


21.1 


12.7 


20.8 


17.6 


12.4 


Portugal 


12.0 


10.4 


15.1 


15.4 


24.9 


20.6 


19.5 


20.1 


Spain 


14.4 


11.8 


18.8 


15.6 


4.0 


5.4 


8.5 


18.9 


Sweden 


11.5 


11.7 


14.8 


14.2 


17.3 


15.2 


14.4 


11.9 


Switzerland 


14.7 


15.0 


18.1 


18.3 


12.3 


12.4 


13.1 


11.0 


Turkey 


9.0 


10.5 


10.7 


10.0 


5.3 


5.7 


5.4 


7.6 


United Kingdom 


20.1 


23.1 


26.0 


24.7 


12.4 


15.6 


18.5 


19.2 


United States 


9.3 


9.1 


11.0 


11.4 


12.Y 


8.8 


9.5 


7.1(1) 


Yugoslavia 


9.5 


9.0 


5.0 


8.4 


19.5 


17.8 


21.9 


25.1 



Source? Development of Higher Education , op. cit. . Tables IV-1 and IV-2 and comments 



(1) The glow into Qnolovment of Scientists. En rineers and TechnolQ^rista (The^^Swann Reporf), 

(2) Development of Higher Education , op. cit . 

(3) "Technical education ... now holds the threat of unemployment and career obsolescence 
Instead of a lifetime of high earnings that were promised to those who entered the field 
in the 1950s". H.A. Matthews, "Career Opportunities for Associated Professional 
Manpower, " op. cit . 

(4) "The Job Gap for College Graduates in the 70 's", op, clt > 
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Table 26 

United ata tei Graduaf a (Higher Edueation') 

Pcrcpnta/res 



Branch 


Year 


Trend in 69-70 
(1959-60-100) 


1959-60 


19b9-7'5 


Bachelor's de^rroe 

- humam ociences 

- pure and applied sciences 

Total 


23.2 


K1 .7 

w 1 . 1 

18.3 


2-;5 

159 


100.0 


100.0 


202 


Master's degree 

- humaji sciences 

- pure and applied sciences 

Total 


78.7 
21.3 


81.0 
19.0 


290 
251 


100.0 


100.0 


231 


Doctorate 

- human sciences 

- pure and applied sciences 

Total 


53.9 
4-6.7 


52.9 
47.1 


296 
300 


100.0 


100.0 


298 



Source : American Council on Education; A Pact Book on Hi/rher IDducation t 
1971. 



Tabic 27 

Prance: Proportion of Arts Graduates Employed in Teaching 



Percentages 



Employment 


Graduates 
1952-5v3 


Graduates 
1959-65 


Graduates 
since 1966 


Teaching 

Other eniployment( 1 ) 


72 
28 


72 
28 


80 
20 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



(1) Including unemployed, e.ge 4 per cent in the period 1952-58. 

Source : "L*af f ectation ^conomique des licencing fes lettres" (Distribution 
of Arts Graduates in the Economy), Centre d'^tudes litt^raires 
sup^rieures appliquoes: supplement h, Humanispie et entreorise . Nose 
40, 45 and 52e 



In most countries the crisis is most serious in hiunenitieo and the social sciences* 
This branch draws the ^'^reatest number of students and often those v/ith the least 
vocational motivation (soe Table 26)* The problem of their employment which emerged 
as far back as the I96O8 has been concealed to some extent by the exceptionally bi^ 
teaching market (see Table 27) but the situation is now reversed and graduates in this 
category represent the lar^^est number of unemployed (see Tables 5 and 8 above)* These 
branches, in which girls used to be especially numerous (see Table 28) leave their 
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frraduates in a particularly unfavourable positionti) havin,? given them an 
status which leads them to expect a level of functions they cannot really 
their qualifications are of little use to the economy. Table 20 {^ives an 
devaluation or these ae:;ree3* 

Table 28 

Comparison of the Distribution of Enrolments 



by Sex in Selected i^ields of University Study: 1965-66 
(as a percentage of total enrolments of each sex) 





V/omen 




Men 


Country 


Science 
ar,d 'i'ech- 
nolo.rry 


Medical 
Science 


Arts (and 
Education) 


Science 
cjid Tech- 
nology 


Mediual 1 
Science ^ 


Arts (and 
^ucation) 


A v4 3 V r i a 


6.4 


20.9 


72.7 




34.1 


14.9 


51.0 


2elc,i m 


15.2 


21.4 


41.7 




29.3 


22.0 


15.7 


Canada 


8.3 


8.7 


73.4 




32.4 


5.1 


50.3 


Denmark 


11 .2 


2?. 4 


45.5 




50.4 


20.0 


17.2 


Finland 


15.6(1) 


4.8(1) 


56.5 




41.5 


7.4(1) 


18.0 


France 


23.-: 


13.0 


55.7 




59.6 


19.1 


22.2 


Crerr.any 
Greece 


11.7 


2. '..9 


47.6 




37.1 


15.3 


19.5 


15.0 


15.7 


27.0 




32.1 


16.2 


5.6 


Ireland 


12.6 


14.0 


58.4 




56.5 


17.7 


32.6 


I-;aly 


13.0 


4.VJ 


65.6 




33.5 


11.9 


11.6 


•Japan 


3.6 


8.5 


66.5 




31.2 


3.1 


16.7 


lletherlands 


14.0 


16.7 


42.9 




AO. 7 


15.4 


13.8 


I-'or-vay 


16.1 


7.6 


70 . 4 




45.1 


8,0 


29.9 


rortutcal 


29.1 


9.0 


50.8 




45.0 


15.3 


10.2 


Spain 


2 ).g 


24.0 


55.1 




•'7.3 


22.3 


30.4 


3v'eder. 


12.0 


6.8 


45.8 




36.3 


11.1 


16.0 


Sv/itr.erland 


17.3 


17.5 


65.2 




39 • 4 


15.j 


44.7 


Turkey 


15.9 


15.9 


38.2 




29 . '■ 


15.8 


22.5 


bViited Min. dom 


23.9 


9.5 


45.4 




53.5 


10.2 


16.0 


United Statesd) 


7 . 0 


5.5 


65.3 




28.9 


4.7 


25.1 



(l ) First ue{rree. 



Source : Develocment of Ilirhor Education ^ or)# cit »« Table IV-12. 

(c) Employment possibilities 

Reactions to the situation which has ,1uot been analysed are inclined to vary* 
A request frequently heard in toachin/? circles is that jobs should be 'created*; in 
other v;ords it should be made incumbent on local authorities or firms to recruit specific 
*yr>eJ3 o? {graduates, such f;s sociolo^^istSf follov/in^ the :?ractice ador>ted for disabled 
ex-service personnel. 3ut employment stmcture depends on the social demand for i^roods 
and services. Other su^rr^sctionr (in Sweden) have been to ma]:e-up the salaries of younn 
^'^raduntes v/ho rofuso to accept functions outside their o"7i speciality or pay them 
unomployment benefits* 



(1) '^'niversita e indust ria. i --iovani laureati nell ' industria italiana * (Universities and 
industry, yo^onfr /frc?,duateo in Italian industry;, ourvey by Shell, 1964# 
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Another reaction has been to limit access to higher education by three methods: 



- reinforcing or reintroducing selection; 

• developing parallel courses of vocational training for large numbers of 
students; 

• encouraging students to terminate their training earlier and announcing 

a system of permanent or recurrent education designed to provide pro:''essional 
qualifications « 

Howevert as long as thsre is a belief in equality of opportunity and the pre- 
eminence of social and human objectives it is doubtful whether hi/rher education can be 
restricted* If a mass system of higher education is to be retained* the professional 
future of its graduates cannot be a matter of indifference* A mass higher education 
system will have to ansv;er for mass employment and mass student demand. 

Economic development has led to a big increase in high level posts although it 
has at the same time lo\Yered their relative status* This does not so much mean that 
abilities are under-employed but that they arc being used along new lines* This comment 
on maintaining the level of posts assxunes its full significance when one looks at the 
role of the small and medium-sized firms which should be able to offer graduates 
considerable opportunities » and in which graduates are in fact u*ider-represented* 
(see Table 30)* 

Table 30 

Germany: Breakdown of Highly Qualified Personnel 
by Education Level and Size of Firm d ) 





Size of firm 


Educational level 


200 to 999 
employees 


1»000 and 

more 
employees 


iotal 


University graduates 


14 


28 


25 


Graduates of technical 








universities 


44 


48 


46 


Without degrees 


42 


24 


29 


Total 


ICO 


100 


100 



(1) Prom a survey covering 1*120 persons in 35 firms from four sectors* 

Source : 1* Alex and G* V/elbers, "Porecast of supply and demand of highly 
qualified manpower in the Federal Republic of Germanyt^t QBOS 
AoQuaeiitf 1971 (aijieoO# 
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2« Long professional coureeB 

How far is the training they provide related to the functions offered to their 
f^raduates? Hov/ far should they go towards meetirc social demand in view of the existence 
of short courses? 

(a) Lticreasei career prospects 

There has been an increase in the number of posts for which these courses 
traditionally prepare students^ There has also been a diversification of the func tions 
to v/hich they provide access and a development and industrialisation of nev/ sectors 
usin^ sophisticated techniques and employing personnel copable of coping v/ith their 
requirements, particularly in the tertiary sector^ It is, however, difficult to fore- 
cast hov; extensive this increas ; will be and allowances must also be made for the 
vagueness of this concept. What is called extension depends to a large excent on the 
adaptability of ;:raduates and the elasticity of the employment pattern • Not even a 
professional training course can choose the sector it proposes to serve and its effective- 
ness depends primarily on social trends. 

(b) Objectives of professional training courses 

These courses have frequently been" introduced to meet a very specific nsed or 
to stimulate industrialisation. But they have ofter chanjed their nature and have 
tended to lengthen smd become more academic. Their pricary objective is still to ensure 
basic technical proficiency and^ subsequently, to prepare students for specific functions^ 
But how far is there a real connection betv/een the functions oerfonr»ed and training 
received? Although Tables 51 and 32 do not uiifortui-iately r.iy^ any information as to 
the connection betv/cen functions smd academic specialisati^. , they ao provide an initial 
idea regardinf the role of academic training in the asni 'nrerit of hi^'h level func^xons 
in firms* They show that current thinking about the chain of command is often mistaken. 
Moreover, it is v/ell knov.n that internal promotion of non-^^raduates is the result of 
their ability and is not the result of a low level of education in the active population 
generally. Ability is the factor taken into account and althou^rh additional in-career 
training can provide new knowledge ?nd a new technical proficiency, it will hardly make 
any fundamental change in the outlook and workirg methods acquired during adolescence* 

(c) Profes s ional training a nd numerus clausus 

riven in countries \7hich are favourable to free access, the professional courses 
in higher eduo tion are gf^rerally limited to a certain extent often because of the cost 
of equipment and training and. occasionally as a reaction to pressure of demand. A 
further r^ .son at the present time is the fear of inadequate career opportunities. 
These courses generally enjoy considerable prestige and this malces them attractive* 
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Table 31 

France: Breakdown of Re^onslble Staff by Junotlons In 1968 ( 1 ) 



Percentares 



Function 


Graduates 


Hon-fjraduates 


Total 


Mana^rement 


12.4 


6.4 


8.7 


Plannin;; 


30.7 


11.6 


19.1 


Production 


37.2 


37.0 


36.9 


Marketing 


8.2 


23.0 


17.3 


Adrainiatration 


11.5 


22.0 


10.0 


lotal 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



(1) Fi/rures taken from the survey coverintT the west and south- 
v/est of Prance. 

Source : *<Le8 bttsolxxs de fomation en oours de oarridre dea 

Inginleurs et des oadi^ea'* (Demand for In^-oareer training 
from engineers and responsible staff) In Hexagone 

Initiatives . No. 58, June ly69, p. 14. 



Table 32 

Italy: Broalcdov/n of Qx^aduates by Function In Industry 





Type of degree 




JiYinctions 


JSngin- 
eerinn 


Lav/ and 
political 
science 


Maths,, 

physics 

and 
natural 
sciences 


Economics 

and 
commerce 


Total 


General raanagftment 


1.6 


8.2 


0.5 


3.9 


2.8 


Systems analysis 


2.1 


1.5 


0.5 


6.7 


2.7 


Computer centre 


2.2 


0.3 


6.6 


3.2 


2.8 


Administration 


0.8 


9.3 


0.8 


33.5 


7.1 


Production 


11.9 


9.5 


6.9 


1.8 


9.2 


Research laboratory 


14.6 


0.5 


55.7 




16.8 


Planning office 


26.1 




6.3 


0.4 


14.9 


Production 
eneineering 


7.1 


0.2 


1.7 


0.9 


4.2 


Maintenance and 
handling 


5.2 




0.2 




2.8 


Buying 


1.3 


1.5 


0.5 


2.1 


1.3 


Marketing 


15.3 


31.9 


9.3 


32.3 


19.5 


Personnel 


0.2 


23.4 


0.2 


6.2 


4.8 


Other 


11.6 


13.4 


0.8 


9.0 


11.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 



Source : "Reports by the Working Groups of the Italian National Commission 
for'th^> tralnln/? and use of scientific and technical personnel", 
OEOD dootuaentf 1971 (uJLmeo«)« 
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althouijh not suited to students of average ability* There is a considerable drop-out 
i^actor> the cost of which is causing concern* It is also feared that the quality of 
these courses may be in:::aired if there is a mass influx of students. Consequently, 
the maintenance of a certain de.rrec of selection is viewed with some favour - this Is 
the case as rer:ards the Carnegie Commission - and it is proposed that short courses 
should be or^ranised in line with the requirements of the economy and the capacities of 
the larfo majority of students.(l) 

3» Short-cycle higher education (2) 

These courses were instituted to meet social demand, relieve congestion in the 
Ions courses, cater for the abilities of average students who otherwioe might drop out, 
and satisfy a certain need for intermediate qualifi cations* Apart from general problems 
of admission, content and ultimate objective, the essential problem is the status of 
these courses* In Western Europe competition from treuitional university courses is 
such that short courses are receiving a decreasing proportion of students* (3) Further- 
more, the tendency of the students attending them to switch to a traditional- type 
university course makes it uncertain v/hether they are transitory or terminal and whether 
they are an effective preparation for a career. 

(a) The divsrultv of short-cycle higher tduoation 

These are as diverse, sometimes in one and the .iane country, as their subject- 
matter and their objectives* (4) Sometimes they are of a general nature like the Junior 
Colleges in Japan, a feature of which is that 83 per cent of their students are girls, 
(5) sometimes they represent the first level of university studies v/hile offering the 
possibiLity of preparing for a profession (•capacity* in Praiice, • candidatures • in 
Bel.^iun cefore the recent reforms, first-level diploma in Yugoslavia) sometimes they 
are short university courses (instituts universitaires do Technologie in Prance and 
•Kiddle Technical Schools* in S^ain which are similar to the Colleges of Acvancod Tech- 
nology in the United Kingdom) and they may also provide specialised technical training 
as a continuation of the technical training given in certain secondary schools* 

(b) Development of short courses 

In the countries of Western Europe short-cyclea of higher education are rarely 
planned with a view to subsequent transfer to the university* It is therefore the 
universities which tend to absorb a .^rowing proportion of the new demand for higher 

(1) iJff^^)|*J|\Qyg* {^l^*^*^^ report of th« OarMgl« OoBBistion on HlgLtr SAuoAtloxit Hotemw^ 

(2) See the analysis in Towards New Structures of Post-Seogndarv iSducation * OEOD, Paris, 
1971 ♦ and also Short-Cycle Higher , Education i A Search for Identity * OEOD* Paris, 
1973» 

(3) See "Quantitative Trends in Post-Secondary Education in OECD Countries, 1960«*1970'*, 
Study I of the present volume « 

(4) See Towards Now Structures * op* cit * 

(5) Shimizu, "Short-Cycle Higher Education in Japan", op* cit * 
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education* Elsewhere, possibilities of transfer are attracting an increasing proportion 
of students#(1) Moreover, these courses are more ♦ technical^ in continental JSurope 
than in the United States, for example, where a wider range is offered, particularly 
in the social sciences* As they have only recently been created, especially in Europe, 
they have no specific si£?nific€tnce for young people, their parents €tnci their employers 
from the standpoint of a first job and a subsequent career* An additional factor which 
militates against these courses, is *.:hat universities have been suddenly opened up to 
new categories of students, particularly those from the secondary technical schools; 
sometimes admitting them without an entrance examination* 

In order to enhance the standing of their institution the authorities in charge 
of these courses have frequently encouraged ambiguity as to their .objectives, accentuating 
their resemblance to the university and minimising any differences* But if their objective 
is to develop a short«*cycle education, parallel to that of the universities, it would 
seem wise to assign them a different kind of objective and not emphasize possibilities 
of transfer which do not interest the majority* (2) It would be advisable to co-ordinate 
admission policies* In P.^anceij for example, yoxmg people who are not admitted to an 
Institut universitaire de Technology have no other alternative but to register at the 
university in order to pursue their studies* 

(c) Short courgts and >mi)loyment 

Experience is still too recent in most cases to provide information on the 
employment and careers of graduates from these courses* anployers know nothing about 
their characteristics, abilities or immediate qualification* If the proportion indicated 
for the long courses(3) i*e* 30 per cent of specialists as a^^ainst 70 per cent of 
general students, is adopted as a valid reference and if the specialised nature of 
the short courses is taJcen into account, it »T»ay be concluded that there is room for 
a fairly v/ide ran.^^e of trainin^r but that it should have a more practical character than 
in the long courses* At the level at which they enter industry these graduates v/ill 
first have to occupy routine functions which presuppose immediately utilisable technical 
abilities* This objective io important if allowamces are to be made for the potential 
needs of the small and medium-sized firms which do not get many university graduates 
and hesitate to employ them* The sectors of industry concerned are moreover associ- 
at«d(4) in the composition of the training progrtttmes concerned and this is the best way 
of bringing specialised types of training into line with trends in technology and 
general economic requirements* 



(1) Short^Qycle Higher Education > op>cit *. Annex I (•tatittiot)^ 

(2) 13 per cent in the United States* 

(3) B*J* Holloway, "Higher Education and Employmentt A View from the Interface", in 
What Kind of graduates do we need? op^cit ^ 

(4) Examples of Junior Colle/?es, Instituts universitaires de technologie in Prance, etc* 
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Although the outlook on the labour market for shot-course gradu^.tea qo*»8 not 
seer, more unfavourable than for university graduates it must be notod that their career 
opportunities are more limited as traditional university degrees still carry greater 
presti^re and this is important where promotion is concerned* In all everts, this has 
been the case vp to the present but one may v/onder whether the position will be as 
clear-cut in the coming years in view of the fact that status distinctions, which were 
based on the scarcity of graduates are now tending to fade# 

4* Other forms of hirher education 

These new forms are designed to appeal to sections of the community which have 
not so far been affected by the £^eneral spread of education* They offer equivalent 
training and qualifications to students who are less inclined to abstract thinking of 
the academic type and thus meet the need for a wide range of professional requirements* 
It is hoped to avoid any dif f erenciation betv/een these and the more traditional courses 
but planners are hesitating between two policies: giving university status to these 
new forms of training (of the Open University type or the Universite de Vincennes) or 
laying emphasis on occupational qualifications (United kingdom Polytechnics or the 
Conservatoire des Aits et Metiers, in Prance)* 

Training schemes outside the educational system have hitherto concentrated on 
enabling young people to acquire a preliminary qualification but the irr.portance of 
in-career training or even recurrent education is being more and more emphasised* This 
new outlook results from the need for constant adaptation to a changing world and the 
policy of giving social objectives priority and reducing the handicap suffered by 
adult workers in competition with the younger generation v/hich has enjoyed the advantages 
of the mass system of education( 1 ) * 

(a) Alternate training and employment 

Tho desirability of providing younfi v;orkerc with a theoretical training to 
support their practical apprenticeship and giving students initiul practical experience 
has led to a process of alternate training and employment* Schemes for alternating 
the two types of training vary considerably* They may take the form of practical periods 
of professional training designed to ensure an initial technical ard social contact 
with the world of industry and to integrate theoretical and practical proficiency* They 
may also take the form of "praxis" i to use a German term, in which a period of practical 
work precedes the period of professional training in order to help students in their 
choice of a career* There are also the long-standing sandwich courses of the United 
Kingdom* These consist of alternate six-monthly periods of practical and theoretical 
training* Table 33 shows the upward trend in enrolments for these courses and the inr 
creasing proportion of university students now involved* 

(l) The OfiCD has done consid<=^rable work on these problems^ Oopeiihagen Conference on 
Continuing Tiaininr and Education during V/orkin^: ^i^g (1970); Venice Conference 
on The Utilisation of Hiirhlv Qualified Personnel M971]i Recurrent Education t A 
otrateiry for Lifelong Learning * QEOD/OEHI* Paris* 1973* 
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Course 



Teaching 

Medicine, health, 

pharmacy 
Engineering, 

technology 
Agriculture 
Science 

Social sciences, 

administration, 

commerce 
Architecture and 

miscellaneous 
Humanities, 

lan^ruanes 
Arts 



1966 


196' 


I960 


- 

59 


- 

96 


- 

50 


2136 


14176 


15653 


197 


2829 


3583 


412 


3171 


4491 


505 


542 


724 


44 


54 


66 




20b 7 J 


2^5o7 



Enrolments 

19691 1970 



22 

74 

16712 
151 
4129 

5880 
981 

la 

105 



139 

16785 
316 

4774 



6551 

1947 

16 
115 



i-erc£ntaee of enrolments 

in h^frViQv. ^1 ^ 



1966 


1967 




1 i O 

1 lyo^j 


1970 












1.4 


1.5 


0.7 


0.9 


15.6 


3.0 

i7o 


19.5 
1373 


21.9 
1o79 


24.6 
13.1 
19.2 


26.8 
26.7 
21.8 


O.y 


6.1 


7.7 


G. 6 


9.2 


5.0 




6.0 


7.7 


14.4 


0.5 


o75 


0.6 


0.9 
0.9 


0.7 
0.1 


2.1 


11.5 


13.1 


14.2 


15.5 



the special .u^eots ..Z l'Sl ITZl ,1 ^T'V' '^'""''^"^^ - 
the nr=s Which accept the tr.l„eee I th " . oppcrtunl.les i„ 

are crten M^her the these a 'e^ et ^'VT'^' ^^^"""'^ 
tend te Icae their advantage vhe. It corlf r , "hlverslty desreeed) they 

training u leas adequate Ld , enc L ^ I'^r"-''""''"" " ~ 
poets. .re-erence is given to university graduates fcr »anase«ent 



per3.„ner:i:iT:,"[,iL:::„:;:";n:'-;-'-- t-p„„^ c.»i„^ent „. y„a„, 

to organise, the estahlished o ;sonne h^J; 

o«en left to their c™ devices or«ve„ . «. 
e-ploy^ent prohle. In Unite KiVd^fl:^; ' ''''' -""^".ents. .his 

or the incresaln., numbers of stud nts !" Z TI ^ """""^ 
»>ey are unable to find e.ploynent l ZZly Tol^lT 'TT '"^-''^-'"ea. 
capacity for absorbing trainees. The ccncLsTcn tht b T 

. oini^u. Of p,o,„.3,„„,, ,,^ „,„^ pefc:r:::«:„!t ::;::™-^ 

Kxp°Sgt;.r^n!;i';!^^^°"°' «anpc„er. See Lessons fro. British 
%J°5ru',iJ^ ^yy"^^" I"^-tries, Wv.„. , , , „ 
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(b) Purt^tlmt couraee 

Tnnr* av^QtPd (the Conservatoire National des Arts 
Oour... or this hav, -J "'^y Zl v,.r. oriMnall, d,.lp,.d to foet.r 
» l.<ti.rs m »ra.c. ,tc» bac. to TO ). ™ ' f „^„1„,. Having 

social upsradlnc but th., ala . ^' "/f;//; .auoatlonal «.d prof.aslonal ba=.- 
,0 cat.r for stud.nta » op a' =ial .athcda, In which ther. 1. Uttl. 

.rounds ' ndlsp.nsa.1, thscr.tlcal tralhlnc 1- 

Xu^Lr Sjrit trc":" . th... ln.tltutlc„s. TH, va^. 0. th. d..r.,. the. 
award varies and is not clearly established. 

Th. dcand fro. th. stud.nt. In th... '»""7°"'^:/;„:x°rr!irir.r" 

r.th.r than for a ..n.ral .ducat.„al .ac>..rcuh a^. 

rather than for mor. general tralnlne lor a trainee, concerned 

...H. In Italy to boost the cultural content of their course, tne youn,, 
"strted theL institutions In order to ac,ulre the technl,ue. they needed either In 
industry or Ministry of Labour centres(l). 

admit that they ai-e attending a course. 
B. Policy Pr oljlcms 

.h. l.,rl« Of student, into hl.her .ducatlon -^^^ -^^-J/^r.: Ta... 

- T°t!!..":::errero:.- r :rrsi.rof hi.h.r .ducation 

Ze:\re;;n-o-r . .... ... to o for -rii 

rr. trreLr-r ;ar=^^^^^^^^ .-tion ...» nti.. 

1. Th* aaeial '<«««nd for •'j^ycation 

(a) WAt.u ya of demand 
.he oonceot of social de-and Is .cewhat amblcuou.. .Inc. '^^Z'^' 

" — --^ruaufirtr r^r r^t iirr :.ioridr ^^^^^^^^ 

abilities and interests and secondly the overall evaiuax 

... K...nn~i-r- r-r — 
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community wishes or is able to devote to the pursuits of purely social objectives 
which are linHed to the satisfaction of societal demand* The second point of view 
presupposes an interpretation of individual aspirations althoufrh they may occasionally 
be distorted not only by the multiplicity of decision centresd) particularly in 
countries v/hich have a decentralised otmcture or a ^Ighly developed private sector, 
bvt also by divergent interests(2) • Furthermore, the ambitions of students and their 
families are difficult to distinguish from their real behaviour v/hich is largely 
determined by a system v;hich offers little choice between compliance or refusal* 

The reacons v/hich impel young people to pursue their studies particularly at 
the higher level ma^'' be listed as follows: 

- the attempt to secure a degree as a ^niarantee of xjrof essional status, an 
attractive income and a secure career: these considerations have encouraged 
the development not only of t)rof essional training cour3es(3) but also courses 
in other less utilitarian branches since there is a certain ignorcmce of 
career opportuni'jies(4) ; 

- the desire for a dCi-^ree because it may imply a rise in the social scale and 
the acquisition of personal status: this attitude nay also have a professional 
angle as senior posts are still reserved for gra<?uates in certain sectors of 
the economy(5); 

- the decisive influence of structures on the orientation and distribution of 
the student flow, e.g. the absence of Jobs for yo.ung secondary school leavers 
v/hich forces thera to continue their studies although the latter are not 
necessarily professional, or current university admission policies and the 
existence of employment bottlenecks v/hich turn students towards long courses 
of study; 

- the outlook and system of values in the teaching environment v/hich is trans- 
mitted to pupils both at secondary and university level and v/hich encourages 
thAH ■'-.o remain in this rftassuring environment rather than to fnoe the outside 
world. Incidentally, the accumulation of degrees often leads to the teaching 
pro;ression; 



(1) M.K. Lovell, "Jinployment Frospects for Graduates in the United States", op.cit . 

(2) It has been observed Tor example in the United States that despite the employment 
difficulties experienced by Ph.Ds, universities are maintaining their training 
programmes at this level for reasons of prestige or merely to balance their budgets. 

(3) "It is not so much a conccious and purposeful decision for a particular occupation..." 
H. Matthev/s, "Career Opportunities for Associate Professional Manoov/er", orncit. 
"This obsession v/ith the degree is called our socially conditioned reflex": U.S. 
Department of Health, V/elfare and Education, iieport on Hi/rher Education . March 1971. 

(4) "In a system of free choice at secondary and university level, even an educational 
system effectively adapted to emnlo^^Tnent requirements v/ill not suffice to ensure a 
"satisfactory" output. Social status appears to play a decisive part and as a degree 
in our society is the symbol of social standing ^j\d the key to promotion in the chain 
of command, students are necessarily attracted to non-professional courses in order 
to secure a chance of v;orlcing for a higher degree", general report # Commissariat 
general au Plan, Commission de l^emploi, Paris, VJ71. 

(5) Morikazu UshiOfi, "A Comparative F udy of the Occupational Structure of University 
Graduates", op.cit * 
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- the pursuit of knowledge and the desire for self- fulfilment are less frequent 
factors and mainly appear at the level of the first degree or even higher; 

- vocation is a further element v/hich is not often clearly defined perhaps 
because of the uniformity of education, the decline in the level and quality 

of courses and the difficulty of cutting loose from the usual courses of study. 

A critical evaluation of the first results of an educational policy based on 
social demand leads one to go beyond statistical appearances and to ask whether a 
policy designed to improve the quality and diversification of education par^icularly at 
secondary level v/ould not be more appropriate than a policy leading to an indefinite 
extension of the school leaving age and whether such a policy which is supposed to be 
social is really in line with the expectations of students and their parents. 

(b) Equality of opportunity 

The idea is to enable children from less favoured environments to obtain access 
to the various branches of education and improve their chances throughout their working 
lives. However, the labour market is competitive rather than egalitarian(l ) • V/hatever 
may be the economic and political system, there is always a guiding force. And it is 
by no means sure that the general spread of education will not reinforce types of dis- 
crimination based on other criteria and orient employment structures in a sense contrary 
to that of a notion of equality* The "common cores", in particular, conceal social 
inequalities and make it appear that the problem is settled because the choice of studies 
has been delayed until pupils have reached an age when they onn obtain fuller information 
and are presumed to know their ovm minds* But, are not the ultimate effects of the 
"common core" scheme to impose the same value system on widely different individuals 
and thus sterilise creative ability? 

Should not educational policy be designed to offer pupils of 14 in the most 
advanced countries and, in any case, at popt-f^econdr.ry level, a wido ron^e of choices 
and to strike a balance between general education and professional training so as to 
give young people a better chance of obtaining employment, pursuing a career and 
developing their personality and this together with a system of continuous training? 

(c) Raising the flchool leaving age and th» preparation for active 
employment 

The influx of young people reaching the labour market has been reduced in the 
last few years by the raising oC the school-leaving: age. The growing demand for 
qualifications has been widely satisfied by the arrival of young people whose general 
education is superior to that of their predecessors but whose training, at the same 
age, is of quite different nature. 



(1) L.C. Thurow, "ijducation and Economic iiquality", oo.cit . 
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Table '>\ chows recent trends in the United KiniTdom with respect to the numbers 
of yo\2n-T people with a.i apprenticeship contract. 3ut has the raising oi the school- 
leaving aj:e brought v/ith it a more effective pronaration for their active life, from 
the st'jndnoint of rnip.li flections? The answer to this question is not easy to find and 
v.'ill vary according to the level of the qualifications concerned and the countries and 
educational structures ir.volvcc'.* Apart fror. these reservations, the trends observed 
hardly seen to su^cest any inprovement in t}:e avera^re level of qualifications(1 ) althou^-'h 
this was a r.ajor objective o;^ educational policy and one o: "I he ar>:u:nent3 put forward 
for increacinj budjet appropriations. 



Table 34 

United uin. dom; Youn.^ Workers with an Aoprenticcshir) Oontract Cl ) 
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Girls 






17,118 






1 • *\ 


1 JO'J 


103, 2; j 
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7.1 


1 J70 


10. , All 


l5,eoi 


■12.3 




7.1 


1071(2) 


.; q * o 


16,670 


3-J.5 




■.' . 0 



(ly xuun:' v;orl;or3 under 18 who have had a .rull-tine schooling and are 
ir. their first job. 

(2) rrovisional. 

Jourcc : 'jn.l-.od ICin; don l^'epr?.rtxent oC iiinplo^men!;. 



It can be seen that at ;:)Ost-.';?econd£?ry and hi;'her secondary levels 
students have la.r-:ely flowed tov/ards courses which are not vocational in character* 
At*.endar.ce at vocational trainii:/ courses is, i ^edless to say, not adequate 
criterion o .' vccationd training: cut, ;arado:ricc?.lly enor;jh, ic jorotes a tendency 

who are channelleJ inuo tr.e .vracticr.l ond vocational classes v/hile at post-secondary 
level they oro directed towards the short courses which have teen ^-^iven the responsibility 
of w/'^pari::,: "hofr. for tlic cri7lo:naent .T.arKet. 

luorecvor, *:he influ:: ini.o courses of jeneral education l;as contributeu to 
^iir.inishir;:: '.he interost they show in real life •)roblor;:s rnd yoyjinC: people now arrive 
or the Ir-.bour .T.arl:ets iil-->ro pared to tJ;Ci^le coi^crete problems. Hot only are they 
ur.willin,; to f?r;o -noon/eniil v ori: but they have ambitions ircoriinionsurato with their 
''iuali ications.C^) In hi,7l'.o* education more abstract trainin/r generally opens the v/ay 

(1) '^ort the Corjnissionc of the ^/Ith / 'onch ilzu . Interj-roup 'U-'omation, r.ualifi- 
c?tions proressionnelies" i, lrainln/: and professional cualif ications) , Jocumentation 
fran^aise, Paris, 1971 • 

(2) "At t-:c very heart of our oroblen is a national attitude that says vocational 
education is desL^tne^i for cor.ebody else*s children": iJ.3. National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Iiiducation, Annual Reoort* 1^j60 > 

i'.:!;. Starr, "fhe "Jtilisation o-:* Hirhly Qualified rersonnol in a iviultinationai 
J 0 r o 0 r a t i 0 n " , o I'.oi t ♦ 
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to jobs whose function is well-defined rather than to management posts v/hich call for 
instant reaction to unexpected situations. Since the Second V/orld War, in the developed 
countries at least, this is largely consistent with the functions offered by an expanding 
lar^re-scale industry but it is not certain that economic development v/ill continue in 
this direction. The functioninc of large-scale industry may well be Jeopardised by 
the failure of the smallest firms co modernise. In any event, the super-abundance of 
^rraduates is bound to force them into functions or sectors in which they used to be less 
willing to work; it v/ill not impair their status oj their income but will bring about 
a considerable change in their outlook, i'^or example, the British Confederation of 
Indastries recommends small firms to recruit graduates. In the less developed countries 
the imbalance is such that ^crraduates are reduced to unemploionent or emigration. 

It io therefore not certain that the development of education, particularly at 
the higher level, has really been able to coi^e with social demand and this includes tht 
demand of students for a orofesoional qualification, a demand which has not been 
effectively met by the mass system of education. 

2. Qualification and degree 

The economy does not use graduates it uses abilities and qualifications. (1 ) 
Qualification is the ability to fulfil, in on organisation, a function which at a civen 
tine id determined by the final demand for goods and services and the structure of 
employment, in other v;ords 'Jhe vay in which functions are distributed, grouped and 
organised. (2) At a certain level the definition is less narrow and there are off- 
setting factors; fiuictionc are modified according to the personality of their holders 
while recruiting is not based on immediate orofitabllity but on the employees* adapt- 
ability. ThlB is tru« -or young graduates v/ho seem potentially fitted for posts of 
responsibility at some :'uture d?.te.(p) 



*iecruitin:; may vary according to the prevailing economic climate, the urgency 
of demand and the possibility of internal promotion, but a large firm with n plaiuied 
:-rov;th schedule may theoretically absorb a constant number of young graduates every 
year. Governments and employers have an interest in planning their personnel policy(4) 
but supply may well be unable to cope v;ith demand. Hoy/ can supply and demand be 
coordinate::? V/hat proportion of the educational nrogramne should be devoted to the 
preparation of a student for his first job oiK* for his subsequent career?(5) 



(1) Statement by tir. Polke Halden of the Svodish Confederation of iinployers, representing 
the O^Ci) Business and Industry Advisory Committee at the Venice Conference on The 
Utilisation of HigMy C.ualified Personnel s OBOD^ Parls^ 1973^ 

(2) See the publications of the Centre d* Etudes et de recherches sur les Qualifications 
(C£iiSQ) France • 

(3) A*L* Bulayt "Defining the Par«neter»% in What Kind of Qr^uAf ■ do tfs Nasd . op^oit^ 

[') Confederation of British Industries, Industrv^s Links with Sducation Use of Highly 
Qualirud Mfm-^oifer. December 1971. 

(5) B.J. Holloway, "Higher Education and Smploymentt A View from the Interface", op.cit . 
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(a) Professional situation of graduates 



A .de^rree ic often confuced with a qualification • Is this identification 
justified? ^onnorly there v/as a certain correspondence from the quantitative ooint 
of view between the level of ernploynent and the level of education* Youn,"; recruits , 
from primary ochool£> became unskilled and semi-skilled workers and their only real 
qualifications depended on their subsequent efforts oiid ex'^erionce. Young neople 
v/lth secondary school certificates oecurec? functions as o.-ficc atciff or middle luanaf'ement 
personnel on v/hich basis they v;ore able to build their oubcequent careers. (1) Graduates, 

m 

ov/in;: to their intellectual superiority, their social ori-?in and their limited numbers 
had auton;at::ic r.ccos^ to the hij-hest functions. Tables 55 and 36 illustrate this 
situation. 



Jable 35 

Italv: V/orlcors by Occupational Oa"o.':ory and Level oi' £duoation> 1961 
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70.6 


100.0 
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62 • 3 




5.5 
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Sov.roc : i'h3 Meditcrrrjiean ^le.'i'ional Pro.ioct: Ital.V t OICOD, Paris, 1965. 



It nay be noted that historically it v/as mainly becauso of the personal 
eiTorts of v/orkorc to qualify themselves that the needs of the economy \/ere satisfied 
while the contribution of the educational system to vocational ^reparation was often 
very jnall. r'or example, in Prance the proportion of en.^'ineers and senior executives 
in the metal nanuf acturin^ industries v/ho held either a imiversity de{rree or a post- 
secondary diploma amounted to 34 per cent in 1956 and 38.3 per cent in 1962 (i.e. an 
increase) v/hile this proportion rose from 47.8 per cent to 50.7 per cent in the motor 
vehicle industry. (2) In 196.j only half the senior executives and 13 ')er cent of middle 



(1) "Vhe kind ot* secondary education which was appropriate at a time when all the products 
of secondary schools coiVid be absorbed into middle class occupations becomes glaring- 
ly inappropriate v/hen -jome 50-405^ of each ^jroup receives ten years or more of 
education*', L. jilmmerij, "Some ilef lections on the Link between Education and Employ- 
ment", in Hi;rher Education t Amsterdam, 1972. 

(2) Union des industries nrietallurf iques et miniferes, Les in;:cnieurs et cadres su^erieurs 
des industries des netaux (Engineers end senior executives in the raetal manuf acturin^^ 
industries;, Paris, 1962. 
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raD^rement had had the advantages of hir:her education or o: intermediate technical 
courses. In certain countries and in certain sectors, the proportion may te much 
smaller but this can mean either that recruitment is by dlnlona or that there is a 
reflection of a social hierarchy or simply that there exists an administrative regulation 
(the existence of "chartered" professions, or the de facto monopoly enjoyed by certain 
inQ:ituteo of university standin^r or the 'Tp.ct that functions are inadequately designated 
and that qualif ications, de.^rees and levels, are not clearly distin.Tuished) * 

Table 36 

Italy; Level of Education of Persons Emr)loyed in 
1931 and 1061 (1) 
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Total 


17,000,000 


100.0 


19,400,000 


100.0 


114.1 



(1) As fro..i 1950, in the United States, only 42 per cent of "che manpov/ei had 

hoH^o'i^f ^^-9^ y^^^--^' '^^^^•^^ i« 1^59, 24 oer cent 
had attended for 12 years or more (see J. 3. Oonsun of Population iqSQ : Jaoan, 
tiinistr:^ 01 Education, Tokyo, September, ♦ — ^ * * 

Source: The Medttfirr^nefui Regional Project, Italjj,-, op.cit . 
(b) Current trenda 



Available statistics throw little li-ht as yet on how this correspondence 
between level o2 decree and level of function has developed: several points may, 
however, be made in this connection: 



Despite the present-day expansion of education, the mean educational level 
of the v;orl:in^7 population is still not very hi^h in most Member countries, 
and thoae strata of society which have not benefitted from this expansion 
will always by and lar.-^e have a lower status* Furthermore, the more ^jifted 
children will continue to make a better shov/in^ and no doubt to have greate; 
success in their careers* A correspondence between the two levels will 
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probably subsist at the two extremes v/ith the niudle clac::Qz in between; 
these lattei"* will nrcviominotc quantitatively i;; erolo^r:}ent and in the 
econoniy and v;ill conctitute the nain cliontole Jov r.r.ss V.i.her ooucrtion.d) 

-» rhe need Tor p. better theoretical trainin^'^, atid the survival oJ a certain 
system of vr^l'/.e.^i recMlt in u r,ov . c: co-07tr-.tion(2) in v:hich a ue^^rree may 
constitute an asset, provided that it corresponds ir. r^oine v.-py to t;;e nualifico- 
tion required* It has been noted, for example, (?) that employers may recruit 

frraduates in preferei:ce to holders o:^ doctorates, i'he preference ■':iven to 
f^raduates v/o \id thus seem to be less absolute, desoite the fact :ha.t, up 
to the end of the last riecan.e, v.ith the sin;lo exceoxion of r-.rts ,:rs.duatec, 
they ret?.i::ed their yrivi^'esed status(A). It hoc. rc-en observed, however, 
that during; this vicoade the sectors v;hich dcveloneu :riOc; '.'or^o .hot;c './.ich 
were ir. the best position vO mahe use oj; ::recGnt-Lr.y hi/her educr...ion courses 
(te?.ohin;'» rcsor.rch and aevelopmeiV; soc";;ois), ana that er.pl o^.-rn en t :;ro3;')ects 
in these sectors ere toda;- much nore lir., lo^'. .(5) 

The conclusion is "hus no neano clear-c'.rc.(-J) 
5. Training and specialisation 

The dii'f ic^.ilties currently e::perioncc .1 by rr.'\iiua ves in nottorc 01 enploynont 
and adaptation have led sone to disniso vocr.tional co*.a'se3 c.s '^selosc rr.d to r.ttach 
value only to ^t^neral courses. But the position of rraauatec -"'.'O'n , onerr.l co/rsoc is 
no better (unerr.plojTien : ai-on;- secondary school c^^duates in the ''nitcu States, 
difficulties experienced by arts fra:;*.iates) ; if they do not poni^ess si ocific '^/ailif icp.- 
tions^ they are to all intents and purposes imemployable* 

In some spheres specialisation seems to cc r.istakenly re:'arded ac Icinf c;ntr€.ry 
to e.captacility# Adaptability is the capacity to malco the transi-^ion fror. one specialised 
Cunotion to sorae L»'».ht;;r v.-liicii iionriull^- uear^ i-Oi^e rcltiticii to I'n^: li *;:ilails vht; 

possession of a certain svm of basic theoretical and pracricn.1 l:nov.*le. /e, the acruisition 
and enlar^^cment of the specialised i:nov;iodre remirea to periorm the r-ev/ functicn (which 
v/ill not, however, be -vholly unrelated to the provio*.;c o'^eoialiscd f-onorion) ^-jid, ?.bovc 
all, the acquisition of the new sicills anU attitv.des rov-iirca. ot?.. nation in a ce.recr 
is the enemy of auaptabili ty# ( 7) If career 7ro-;^res3ion is v;eli or,';'Jinised, oViSoloscence 

(1) "£mplo:.Tnent irospec-js in ^he Srventies", in fhe U till sat ion of hirhly Qualifie vl 
Personnel . QEOD^ Paris^ 1975# 

(2) L.C. Thurow, "Educat.\on and i;cQnoraic Equality", o,^>cit « 

(3) A# Crampin and G. n'illiams, "liducation and ;lnn-ov:er: Some Lessens .'rom ^ritioh 
Ex r.o ri en c e " , p;^ * oi ♦ 

(4) H# Goldstein, "Adaptation of 3u:"ply and Dor.a:?d for h'i:*hly iualifie^.' irfor.-.erc in the 
-Inited States", 0'>>cit « 

(5) i-Iorikasu -shiocij "A Comparative St "dy of the Occupational Structures of 'University 
Graduates", o"),cit « 

(o) "Derrees •.. are 1:0 lonj^er the meaiis of jcininj the elite, but the eicrrosf^ion in 

statis^.ical terms of the rise in tl^e level of in: traction, v;hich has little relntion 
to the cultural level, above r.ll in h^. oc'ucrtional systems re are ofiered toe.?;;"! 
?• Pu^as, **La democrp.tie de? codres", in Le nouver.u- .iourn^^l * 1st Felrur.ry, 1v/5*# 

(7) Deleration .^dncrale h ir- -•-^herohc ccicntifique ot techni'^uo (:>.riiJ:) franco, 
Carrifere dos c:;crchcu::c ot r.obili'.e , i)c3emoer, 1 ;jv6. 
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is unlikely to become a major problem, (1 ) dcsnitc the extremely specialised nature 
of training: courses* 

(a) Preparation for employment; need for training 

It hr.s been concluded that any genuine quel ifi cation must entail a certain 
anount o.-? sneciolisation, but s^:^ocialiscd studies are o>ily one element of training, 
v;hich TiV.st also cor.tL^in rr. element desij^ed to ensure adaDtability. I'hese two elements, 
as has been eni?ho.oixed, are perfectly con;')atible and it has been noted, at least in 
continental i::urope, that enfineers, v/ho are considered as bein^' highly specialised in 
relation to other professions, are t;:enerally the most adaptable v.'hen it cones to passing 
from one fxmction to another and making a successful career* Training must of necessity 
posses certain general features, which have been defined elsewhere, (2) but at the same 
time it must be possible to emphasize other elements* 

i'he very soirit of eduoa-'jion is the r»ain lactor in im^^artin^r those fundaiaental 
Personal qualities v;hich "are at least as important as the subjects (•••) stuaied*##« 
It is essential that these should be taufht in such a v/ay rjit; in such a context as to 
enable the fundamental qualities to be develov)ed***(3) At che hi-.her education level, 
a cnicial problem is to train "doers" rather thr^i "thinkers"* the primary requisite 
of a nreparatory course is the ints£^ration of theoretical and practical kno\7led^-e» 
At thia level, specialisation becomes an essential element of training, lixneriments 
and statistical illustrations are sir.ijly a '^eea^ro^^ical aevice and students will succeed 
in tacvlin;: concrete probler.s only in fields in which they feel at home* The proper 
wei^jhtincT or theoretical and practical instruction necessitates a structured framework 
and preparation for employment pre-supposes a choice amonr organised courses, and not 
simply the accumulation of knuwledre or "creaits"# 

xhc decree of specialijc-.tion is a thorny problem* vrnat ever nay be the actual 
r.v.tic of technicrl and 'unctlonal specialists zo ;:cnera.^ists, the tconcmy emplcyc a wide 
rrjij^e of technical a)Kl iiuictional clcills. In education, specialisation is the main-stay 
of trainin::, and may oe *jhe mea.is of facililatin:; initial emolo7.aent# 'fhe uivision of 
responsibilities betv;een the educational system and the employers remains to be 
established and it v/ould be aii admission of J.c. .'eat uO leave the matter entirely in the 
hcnds Of the employers* Moreover, even though technology is evolving at a more or less 
rapi-i pace, its underlyin<r ^^rinciples remain essentially the same, and they are un- 
coMbteuly a natter for the educational system* Confusion frequently occurs, in fact, 
between specialisation in trainin.^ and preparation for a particular occupation* As has 
alror.'.y been •tre::;.jei , om.doyers recruit ,':raduates primarily v/ith an eye to their 
ability to develop and to adapt at a later sta^re, and this approach v/ould be accentuated 
were more openings to be offered to ^^raduates in small anci medi uni-siaed firms# 

2he sequence of training is a problem v/hich bu .'.is lar£;e in any policy fcr the 
differentiation of stmctures* Traditionally, the sequence vas from the ^-eneral tc the 

(1) P* Norgrea and A. Warner, Obsolescence and Updating of Engineers' and Scientists * 
Skills , Columbia University, Koventer, 1966* 

(2) Short Cycle jligher Education > op* cit * 

(*) A*T. ?ul*r, "D*flninf^ tv»* .Pnrn«*t#rn" , op. clt * 
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particular, the theoreticp.l to the practical, :;he f imdajnontal to the applied. Today 
it would be preferable to iiite^rrate the practical and tlieoretical elemonta at an earlier 
stage. The concept of a "conunon core" is ooen to question. Is not the tendency nere 
to consider specialisation as an end in itself and not ar. en educational means nnd 
should not the "common core" also be dcJ?ined in terms of t\ic o'ojectivos of trainin.'r? 
Again, is so-called general education to be common to both terminal strecjnc and 
transitional streams? In the same way Is transfer from short-cycle to long-cycle 
education which is considered desirable i.'or reasons of equality of opportunity really 
facilitated by the principle of malcinj ^^enex-al courses and specialised courses foMow 
one up on another v/ithin each ox these tv/o bra:iches? 

\b) Fields of specialisation 

The V)roblem of defining such fields is one v-iiich needs to be considered at the 
policy-malcinn level. In practice, the policy to date has been simply to rrotlsfy tho 
needs of the eoonony as and v/hen these become ap*:)arent, Tod?.y, uho policy of ir.troduciii:, 
structural reforms calls for more thorou-u analysis. The specialised subjects lau^ht 
it\ vocational coxirses are e::trcmely r.ixed, 3omc belon^-r to -^articular occupational 
sectors, with a v.'ide raiijo of spociv^.l slrills (for etrenuic, building*:) v;hilr others belong 
to a branch o? science or technolo,ry which may in fact represent several s-^ecialisations 
(chemistry is r cir-e in point), or to a non-specific service (''or excunple, local ad- 
ministration) or to a narticular '"unction in industrial j^ro<;uc';ion or mana.'tement. 

A number of points :.rist be made in connection with the dcfinin^f of structures r»nd 
curricula. The decree of specialisation varies in accordance with the level of the 
diplomai the major fields of activity can be brol;en dov/n structurally in s^^atinl terms. 
It would, moreover, be rc^i'ottable if concern to rationalise and to unify tlie structures 
v;ere to lead to the disa^pearc-Tco or decline oi' lon^-established technictil trainin^r 
courses, which ;.'ould not be replaced by vjiiv^rsicy education particularly in the non- 
industrial craft sectors. Those factors are relevant not only for technical and 
vocational courses >ut ioi: nil education beyond \;ho co:i'?ulsoiy schoolinr. sta^.e. 

i*-. Structure of the education system and career education 

If ;he economic nroc,'recn of the VjoO's meant that priority could be i^iven to 
social objectives and, as far as education was concerned to satiC'iyin,^ social demand, 
the difficulties of .rraduates to-day focus attention on the relationship between education 
and employment; the n'lture oT the education provided, tlie weight ^.iven to vocational 
trainin^T and the structure of the system are such that youn^r ^^radaates frcq-^pntly rrrive 
un^^renared on the labour market. V/hile rr.aintainin,T intellectual and cultural development 
and at the s?xie time seelcin;* to cope with the diversity of individual r;ifts and 
aspirations, the new educational policy starts fror the principle that each child must 
received what in termed, in 'mrt.icular in the United States, a '^career education" 
before start^in^-: his worlrin;* life. This concern refleccs "a far broader understanuini* 
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of the purnose ol* education in today's hi^•hly sophisticatedt technolocical, change- 
oriented society, tho iiood not only to fit a person to function efficiently but to 
make hin aware of why he is doing what he is doin^r ... and to brin{^ relevance to our 
class-rooma for many v/ho, vith reason, now find them irrelevant". (1 ) 

Such a policy obviously concerns the educational system as a whole, or rathert 
all existing Lacilities for training, both formal and non-formal which must be co- 
ordinated and harmonised. The problem however becomes crucial at the post-secondary 
level, where courses arc in principle terrninal. (2) 

I/lust of the developed countries ax*e tendin;; to adopt such a policy - more or less 
explicitly - but it is sometii^:es applied in a piecemeal way, for example to particular 
courses (frecuentiy new short-cycle hi^^her courses) so that a lar^e section cf students 
do not benefit by it and are streamed towards education sectors where it has yet to be 
applied. 

(a) Elements of a policy 

This policy will be reflected in a strcn^i'thenin;. of the vocational conponent 
o".* education. It is roco^jniscd that prcceiit c:aplo:nnGnt difficulties do not call into 
question the need for a career education, b;it rather the v/ay in which it is concept- 
ualised. One must then as!: tho question as to v;hethor such a policy is lilroly to 
lead to an outflov; of .^radMates wi:;h qualifications that mate!- employment opportunities 
or v.hether it v;ill lead to a surplus of cualiTi cations. 

Ir this connection, it has alreacV/ been ou^'r^.esteu that a certain correspondence 
can still be expected between the emploiTnent pattern and the outflov/ or graduates* 
if*urtl:ei.nore, educa-jional policy will not be designed to raise all students to the same 
level, but rather to one v/hicli corres^.^onds to their abilities. It follows that a career 
education policy will taice the form of z. qualitative adjustment, in tomy of curricula, 
structure and the cx'iteria governing streaming, rather than a quantitative one, that is. 
In the sense of making education more selective or restricted or, conversely, more 
widely accessible* An increase in expenditure may, however, be expected, which will 
doubtlooc benefit non-traditional forms of education, np.rticnlarly insofar no vocational 
r5'.rear;S are r.oro costly than ^:Gneral streams. 

The quantitative problem is simply one of aeterminin/; the number of youn^. people 
who can be C'.bnvorbed a:;nually by the econoKiy iit the various levels of qualification* 

(1) S.P. Marl'jtnd, linitod States Commissioner for Education, in gducation for the Real 
VVorla, address before the Jeffer.-on County (V/est Vir^finia) Chamber of Commerce, 
26th Msy, 1;71; quoted by M.U. Lovell Jr. in "irlmplo^nnent Prospects for College- 
i:)ducated V/oricors in the United States", op^cit . 

(2) "'I'hou.^h its purpose is not solely to provide trainin^: for a career, the educational 
cysvex should nevertholccs enable school ana university leavers to find rapidly 
suitable emv^lo:,Tnent with adequate career prospects. This calls for a better link 
between the structurorj of the educational apn^iratus and emnloi^ment and career 
ooportuni tier," J General Report s Commissariat g^n^ral au Plan, Commission de l*emplOi* 
Paris, March 197T: 
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Such estimation is based on somowhat doubt l'uI assunntioncjC 1 ) , but there are possibilities 
of substitution between levels that are more or leso similar and oi"' read justincnt oT the 
objectives of the various courses. Hence the risks of imbalejicc anpe ar to l-e less than 
in the case of traditional plannin,", v/hich nre-sunnosed a .-'airly ntr:.ct correanonden -e 
between job situation and traininct voccitionni n•.>ecialisa^ion bein;* *iOcuscd more 
specifically on an initie.l employment than on a caroor. 

Moreover, and iihis is most imnorbant, this policy, v;}iich is based on social 
demand, does not accept '^recent emploiTnent structures as boin/: definitive, it postulates 
that society cavnot su.Cfer from a suri^lus of education or qualifications and counts upon 
the dynf^ism of omploi^^ient structures to absorb any such, talcin^j for {rranted that there 
is no limit to the use to v/hich qualifications oaji bo put in the effort to improve the 
quality of life. 

(b) Structural criteria 

A number of orobloms are involved in the remodelling: of structures, iuid r.mon.-- 
these arc the preference shov/n by pupils for «'onerr.i co.-.rsec v/hich are not vocation- 
oriented, the difficult;: of devisin^^r vocational courses which are not blind alleys 
\vi:;h no possibility of traiicition to hicrher education, the di^'T'lculty of providing: for 
"bridfec" and the conflict between transitional and temin?.l types of C'^urses* A career 
education policy is unlikely to provide a complete solution to such problems; it does, 
however, aim to stream youn^ people sufficiently early on for them to be suitably 
prepared to enter tbe labour force; in no doin^r, it puts the emnhssis on the immediate 
and practical interests of each individual. 

The first ;;af?k is to define leavin/ levels. Are these to correspond to the levels 
of entry into the labour force? Another task is to determine the interval between 
successive levels. This will depend largely on the development of education and on the 
duration of compulsory schoolin;^. In the developed countries, a tv/o-year interval is 
usually the norm. 

it is importsint for the way in which the system functions to be clear; trainees 
and employees must bo able to have a fairly precise idea of v/hat leavinr certificates 
represent, both .'*;roupG have been somewhat nonplussed by the constant chan?;es in 
vocational training and by the introduction in certain countries of short-cycle higher 
education. Old-established diplomas v/hich are held in hi£:h repute should be retained, 
even when the courses leading: to them arc rodified. It is also advisable not to increase 
the number of certificates Oiid diplomas, which already vary from one university to another, 
since employers \70uld be unable to iceep un with educational oolicy. 

(1) M.Y. Bernard, "Problems of employment for ft^-'aduates of short-cycle higher education 
and French experience with university institutes of technology", Short-Qyclo Hi/yhor 
iiiViucation : A Search for Identity . OBOJ), faris, 1973. As an illustration we quote 
the estimates of the French Commissariat au Pian: within a ^iven are ^?roup, 25?/ are 
likely to find emplo^nnent as unskilled manual workers on completin^r their compulsory 
schooling, will become skilled workers after learning a trade, "2^/^ will continue 
their studies to become qualified technicians and ^0*io will undertake lon-''-cycle hi^^her 
studies and move straight into a nost with professional status. 
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Another* concern ol* the ca:^et-r ou'.jcation -policy is *.o ensure a systematic link- 
ip 0? cource?.. The iiitontion licre is ',o increaae \\,o nxi-oor o£ o aions* rron a certain 
afCf c.r» 1^1 2Lr..i in ^7-inci.--.e before ii*.o a/c r-.t v.-hich comvalcor:- cehoolin;: ends, it 
ii\ planned to o :;/.*or L>'-'.pils at tv:o-year inters^nls, the ooportunity oT choosing between 
several 3tr'?a:;..7| r.or , o. \'\\ic:\\ v;ill Vc CQzi,'icdL to enable livn to start their working 
lire rapidly with a traininf^ for a particulor oc;;M«.alio:i ♦ 

(c) Application to higher i^dncfttinn 

Or.reer eu.icatior. .-joiicy uoes noL er.coui'?v;72 tiie concept o£ "multi-purpose" 
Ghort-cycle hijiier education course:^, v/hich are terminal :^.nu vocational on the one hand, 
nnc; -'irst univorsit^* cyclo on tlie o?:hcr» fhilo lo'.tvin^;: rooi; :?or L'.pcciali;';ed uturUeSf 
it tends to {^-ive rroater v/ei/.;t e::plici .ly vocaT:ion-oriontod ; or.lc* Indeou, cuoh 
courses mi^-^ht well 'do ^ ivor: tiie .Mi-':hor oi.'^cctiv'.? O-? i^rovidin:' a i'a.ni'.^ vocational train- 
in;: -0- stuaentc dro^pir.^^ out o;? lor.. -cycle education and even ^'or thoje '."ho, havin{^ 
conpletc?d such education, find ther.sc Ivcc ■.vilhoul '■)uali.*icpMonc( 1 ) • 

x'rovi^ior. hrc recently been :..aao "o onnu^'G t;he aococr; c:" technicir.inc to hi.-hor 
education and not only '.o ::;ecip.Ii3ed courier.. Althou.h L-or/evhet ooctly, this lieasuro 
is a Draioev-orthy one, encuvin. a- it does equrAlity Oi.' o j^orlunity and reco.-nition of 
the c^iuivalenje oJ the tvo cultures. 

One conne^/ience o.' this r>olicy r.ay V.e r-. ya!;her a-i tliorita^^ian ctrosninr of pupils* 
'Jhis in no v.-ry a selection proce.7o cir.co "ho iiyno-hesis ?. surplus oi* r/.iali:*i cations 
is dicr:issc(', but rather a rer.etion *.o tho tei-uency o-' the c rrent _Viov; Oa^ stu-'eiits 
Vihich bet^irs li :.tlo relr.iion '. o er. ^lcyr:ciit onportuni t ier:* 'Jhis r.ov' oricr.tation -^^rc- 
supposcs a dictriV.Ation of studciit" firstly by lesivin^ lovoi and secojidly by ina;Jor 
■'ield 01' Gpeciaii^-ation. 

An analysis o:* the rolationjhip betv;oen e^.uc.'^.Lion and omplo^.T.ent hi, hi:* {^lits the 
need to modify atticuues ;o ac^'.-i:- jior. !?.nd selection :?olioiGs, i.C limitations of a 
inancial character are lo:*t asiae the conclusions must bei 

- to F.cce;^t :he pattern oi o's.t *lov.- Jrom vhe educational systen in its main 
Mr<^5?, n'hile **.9kin5* •'^cconnt of the distortion -^hc r'or:r,n(^ caused by, amon^^ 
other t-iin^-s, the v- riety o.' rodt.iission re.-'iuircr-.onts; in otlicr words, rule 
out 'jhe ;;ri;^?i-lo oi* ::5election .or .•r.icr-ion to higher education; 

- to .>tren.-;raeN .T.oa^urc;: o\ ^ v.i''.'inco, nai'ticiii:\rly in viov/ oi tho fact that 
traditional university courser: rcr.r.in '•Uvorced .Vrom the criteria imposed 
by en ;l^>yrr.ent considerat loy.o\ 

- to adjusw oho objectives o:* each cou:*se to the o^'-.'.r.cti.ons to which it really 
I.e?ids, cy developiny b,-sie tr^Unin,-: (dbove all in the traditional disciplines) 

(1) ".'<.:♦ nham* "I'robler..; o..." employnent *or r-'-^' uates o\ short-cycle higher education 
ir. : .,-.v.ia: *.;AA.*r> in Ontario and JiJa.:!**:-* in Qvebec", OBOD dOO\ment| 1971 (mimeo#)« 
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with a view to the -.mpil's v;hole career, and by ailrinVin^^ it to the rex',uireinent3 
of an Initial einplo:yincnt (above all in ohort-cyclo CfHicntion) ; 

to develop non-tra.litlonal courson, to which ^.radi-atea can returr once they 
have G-^arted their .vorkinf liver? in order to acquire not necericarily a diploma 
but rather a Icnowled're o"" r.ev; r:;o"l'.ods and techniruos in relation to their needs* 
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INTRODUCTION 



The present paper is divided into two main sections: 

(i) A discussion the reasons for rising costs and the factors 
affecting expenditure in higher education, preceded by a short 
discussion of the nature of 'output*, productivity and efficiency 
in higher education, 
(ii) Methods of financing higher education institutions and student 
maintenance* 

The problems discussed in these two sections are closely interrelated. They 
will however be discussed separately, to some extent for purposes of clarity, although 
the interrelationship between these two main problem areas will constitute an important 
part of the paper; in particular the link between methods of financing and the 
efficient use of resources. In sections I and II attention will be given to the 
distributional impact of various actions. This distributional impact has two aspects 
(a) the impact on the present and future distribution of income in society, (b) the 
impact on equality of educational opportunity. The former will be referred to as 
the equity aspect, and the latter as the equaxity aspect. 

An especially important problem in connection with both forms of impact is 
that of numerus clauaus. Different ways of dealing with this problem will be 
considered* 

I. mSASONS FOR RISING COSTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND FACTORS INPLUENCINQ EXPENDI:"URE 

This section is an analysis of the factors affecting expenditure and its 
development over the period 1960 - 1970. Because of the limited amount of data 
available to the Secretariat, the number of countries included in the analysis is 
restricted to twelve* These are Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Prance, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the 
United States* Data are of varying quality and the conditions somewhat different in 
each of the countries, but the twelve country sample is large enough to illustrate 
basic issues which obtain in most of the OBCD area, with the possible exception of 
some of the developing Member countries* 

1. Expenditu re trends in the last decade 

Over the last decade recurrent and capital expenditure on higher education 
increased faster than total educational expenditure, total public spending and the 
gross national product* In Table 1, expenditure on higher education is shown in 
absolute terms and in Table 2 the growth rate of these expenditures are compared to 
the growth of total educational expenditure, total public expenditure and the gross 
national product* This massive rate of growth in educational expenditure in higher 
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education has been accompanied by a pronounced rise in the unit cost oi" educational 
flerviceSf here defined as recurrent expenriiture per student year* On the aDsumntion 
that cost per student ca:. be re^rarded as a price index for higher education it ii> 
instructive to compare rates of increase in cost per student with trends in prices of 
other goods and services. The best index of overall price trends throughout the 
economy is probably the implicit price index (deflator) for the gross national product. 
In Table 4 the national growth rates for cost per student and the GNP deflator is shown 
for each country for the period 1961/70. 

It is evident, though the estimates are very crude, that the price index for 
higher education has increased at a faster rate than the general price level. It is 
argued below that this relatively faster increase is largely unavoidable even though 
it may be possible in the future to reduce the rate of growth of unit cost somewhat. 
As higher education now accounts for almost 1-^ per cent of the gross national product 
on average in OECD countries, such a reduction in the growth rate of unit cost will 
imply large absolute est savings • 

Tables 1 and 3 explain indirectly the current concerns with cost and financing 
in higher education. In current prices, total expenditure in this sector has increased 
annually by an average of 20 per cent compared to 15 per cent for total educational 
expenditure, 13 per cent for public expenditure and 10 per cent for tne gross national 
product. The average share of GNP allocated to higher education has more than doubled 
in the last decade from 0»5 per cent to 1.5 per cent. However, as the tables show 
there are considerable variations from country to country. In Canada, expenditure on 
higher education increased almost three times as fast as public expenditure while the 
increase was only slightly higher than government civilian expenditure in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and in Japan slightly smaller. Japan is the exception in that 
both educational expenditure, GNP and public expenditure all increased at a higher rato 
than expenditure on higher education. One of the factors explaining this relatively 
smaller growth rate of higher education expenditure in Japan is the existence of a 
large private university sector with very low unit costs, which has expanded at a much 
higher rate than the more expensive but smaller public sector. Prom being a rather 
small item in the total economy, higher education now carries much more weight both 
in the economy and the public budget and its share is still increasing rapidly^ 
It is therefore necessary to analyse the factors which have contributed to thio rapid 
increase in the past and to see what are the options, if any, for slowing down growth 
in total costs in the future without endangering the quality of the 'output' of 
higher education. 

One important factor in this /rrowth of expenditure is of course the growth 
in total enrolment. In Table 5 the average annual growth rate for 1961/70 is 
given for each of the countries in the sample* 

If we compare Tables 3 and 5 we find that the average rate of growth in 
expendit..;re on higher education has been about double the growth rate of the number of 
students. A rough estimate of the difference between the two growth rates may 
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be seen in the growth of unit expenditure or unit cost, which grew by around 9 per cent 
during the last decade (Table 4), 

In order to interpret data on costs and the use of resources in higher 
education, one must look in some derail at the characteristics of higher education 
as a producer of educational services • 

2. Nature of the 'output ' 

The 'output' of higher education may be described in term's of different 
objectives or goal areas* Some of these objectives are: 

(a) contribution to economic growth and to an efficient allocation of highly 
qualified manpower; 

(b) production of basic research which is an objective in itself, but is also 
probably a major determinant of the quality of teaching; 

(c) satisfaction of aggregate private demand fur higher education; 

(d) contribution to equality of educational opportunity in higher education. 

An estimate of the total product in higher education implies that the different 
goals of higher education be aggregated in a coherent way* To do this we need 
measures of performance within each of the four goal areas» The difficulties on 
purely technical grounds in constructing such measures are considerable, for we can 
never expect the objectives to be fully defined or readily quantified, and different 
measures imply different social theories. Furthermore the list of objectives is 
not exhaustive and there is thus a fundamental uncertainty about what actually 
constitutes the 'output' of higher education. 

As if this were not enough there is a more fundamental difficulty. The 
choice of objectives and the importance attached to each objective is political. 
There is therefore no universal agreement about the goals of higher education or 
about the relative importance of each goal. It follows that there is disagreement 
about overall 'output', as different groups give different weights to the different 
goals so that, in principle, the 'output' of higher education dots not exist. 

There io then a fundamental uncertainty about how to measure the goals of 
higher education and there is considerable disagreement about the importance to be 
attached to each of these goals. Since the 'output' of higher education is only 
partly evaluated by the market thr')Ugh the earnings of different types of graduates, 
the political decision-making process must be a substitute in higher educat; on for 
the allocation process of the market* 

These remarks about the nature of 'output' are very important for they 
indicate the difficulties to be confronted when undertaking studies of productivity 
or efficiency in higher education. 
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Table 1 



Total Expenditure on Higher Education in Carrent Prices 

1961 and 1970 
(# millions at current exchange rates) 





1961 


1970 


Australia 


97.0 


278.3 


Belgium 


35.5 


231.4 (1969) 


Canada 


201.3 


1,960.0 


Denmark 


25.7 


P16.1 


Frtmce (universities) 


192.2 


905.2 


Federal Republic of 
Germany 


348.2 


1,338.0 


Japan 


216.6 (1962) 


1,757.4 (1969) 


Nethe. lands 
(universities) 


134.0 


435.5 (1969) 


Norway 


17.9 


70.3 


Sweden 


35.0 (i960) 


329.4 


UK^^^ (universities) 


281.6 (1962) 


800.4 (1969) 


USA 


5,800.0 (1959/60) 


24,900.0 (1970/71) 



(l) England and Wales. 



Sources : Except Aus^ralia, Denmark and USA, UNESCO questionnaires on 
expenditure and enrolment* 

Denmark: Je videregtende uddarnielser 1Q70-71 . 

USA: ThaMore Effgc^ of Rysources. Carnegie Commission on 

Higher Education, McGraw Hill, New York, 1972. 

Australia: Bruce Williams, "The Escr.lating Costa of Universities*^ 

The Australian Univeraity. Vol. 10, No. 2, September 1972. 
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Vable 2 

Percenta/re of GNP allocated to Higher Education 





1961 


1970 


Australia 


0.3 (1958) 


0.8 (1970) 


Be 1,^1 ua 


0.2 


1.0 (1969) 


Canada 


0.5 


2.7 


Denmark 


0.3 


1.2 


Prance 


0.2 


0.6 


Federal Republic 
of Germany 


0.4 


0.7 


Japan 


1.2 


1.0 (1969) 


Netherlands 


0.3 


1.2 (1969) 


Norway 


0.3 


0.7 


Sweden 


0.3 


1.0 


UK 






USA 


1.1 (1959/60) 


2.5 (1970/71) 


Average 


0.5 


1.3 



Sources : As Table 1 and National Accounts for OECD Countries . OBCD, Paris, 1972. 
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Table 3 

1961^1970 Orowth Rate In Ci^rrent Prices of Higher Education Expenditure 
cottpared to Growth Rate of Total Educational Expenditure t 
Public Expenditure and GNP 





Higher 

Educfttl on 


Educational 


GNP 


Pu'ulic 

AA^C'lUX II tlx t» 


Australia 


12.4 








Belfflum 


26. 5 


10 0 




11 1 


Canada 


29.5 


18.2 (1961-69) 


8.7 


10.6 


Oennark 


28.0 


20.5 (1960-65) 


1 1 .0 


15.9 


Prance 


20.5 


18.4 (1960-69) 


10.7 


12.4 


Fed. Rep. 
of Germany 


12.4 


11.2 (1960-69) 


8.3 


10.2 


Japan 


13.2 


15.8 (1960-69) 


16.1 


14.9 


Netherlands 


17.6 


14.1 (1960-68) 


10.7 


14.1 


Norway 


16.4 


13.9 (1960-69) 


9.7 


12.9 


Sweden 


25.5 


16.7 (1960-69) 


9.0 


14.1 


UK 


18.7 


11.4 (1961-67) 


6.9 


10.2 


USA 


14.2 


11.8 (1959-69) 


6.8 


10.9 


Average 


19.5 


14.7 


9.7 


12.5 



Sources 8 Higher Education as In Table 1; Total Educational Expenditure: 
UNESCO Statistical Yearbook 19^1 t GNP and Public £xpeaditure: 
National Accounts for OEOD Oountrlea , ODCD, Paris, 1972. 
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Table 4 



Growth Hate of Unit Cost in Higher iSducatlon i 
and GNP Price Index 
1961^1970 





Unit Cost 


GlIP 
i'rice Index 


"i^eal" 
Unit Cost 


Australia 




?.2 


2.0 


BelEium 


14.2 




10.4 


Canada 


12.7 


3.2 


y.5 


Denmark 


14.0 


6.0 


8.0 


France 


7.7 


4.P 




Federal liepublic 
or Germany 




2.fj 




( 

Japan 


; ^sall 

^ 'universities 

> ^Noublic 

> "^ universities 


3.2 


4.P 




Hotherland^ 


12.4 


5.2 


7.2 


Norway 


7. "5 




4.2 


Sweden 


10.4 


4.j5 


6.1 


ijK (xiniversities) 


b.4 




4.5 


USA 


6.1 


2.7 


5.4 


Averace 


S^.C 


4.:i 


5.1 



oourceG ; .is i'able ^ and ifational Accounts I'or 0£C£ ! Countries . OEGD, Paris, 1972. 
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Table > 

•growth ivate of citudent Population 



Australia 




Bolcium 


10.2 


Canada 


17.7 


Denmark 


ii.7 


France 




Fed# xiep. of 
Germany 


9.7 


Japan 




Netheriando 


10.2 


..oi^v/ay 


'12.0 


Sweden 


1:^*2 




9.9 


UoA 


G.6 


Avorace 


110 



j'ull-tinio equivalents* 
Source ! As jl?able 1# 
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The productivity of a certain process is the ratio of an indicator of total 
•output* to an indicator of total input, such as teaching load of professors and 
lecturers, the quality of their teaching, student time, etc. Changes in productivity 
over time are measured by the changes over time in this ratio. It follows from the 
definition of productivity that this concept is dependent upon the multi-dimensional 
goal structure of the education system, we cannot therefore be any more conclusive 
about the basic issue of productivity than we can about the product of higher education. 

The concept of efficiency concerns the use of resources in higher education. 
If we can agree on how to measure the (different dimensions of 'output* and how to 
combine them we can measure the degree of efficiency if we know how different combina- 
tions of input affect 'output*. For it is then possible to find the combinations of 
inputs which maximise 'outputs*, within the overall constraints set by the university 
budget or the budget for the whole higher education sector. A combination of inputs 
producing maximum 'output* is called an efficient combination. Even disregarding the 
problems of measurement involved, the concept of efficiency is Just as dependent on 
the nature of * output* as ic the concept of productivity. In order to be able to 
study the efficiency of higher education we have to knov/ how to construct Indices 
of the objectives of higher education and v/e must a^rree on how to relate these indices 
to each other. In addition we must know the relationship between these indices and 
ve.rious combinations of input. For all these reasons studies of efficiency and/or 
productivity in higher education are exceedingly difficult to carry out. 

Nevertheless we shall argue below that one important reason for the cost 
pressure in higher education seems to be that there is a slower growth in productivity 
than in the rest of the economy. This will be argued in a positive sense, i.e. as 
an explanation. There are no normative overtones, for we cannot on that basis draw 
the conclusion that resources have not been used efficiently. The definition of 
productivity, as set out above implies very little about efficiency and use of 
res.-urces. Since techniques of production change over time, an activity which shows 
productivity increases over time might nevertheless be conducted inefficiently. On 
the other hand an activi'.:y which is conducted efficiently may not show productive 
gains over time if there is no technical progress in this particular line of activity. 
The statement therefore that productivity changes more slowly in higher education 
than the rest of the economy has no implications for how higher education in fact 
utilises resources but is rather a statement about the nature of things, as it were, 
and why we may expect a slower growth in productivity than elsewhere in the economy. 
Lower productivity indicates that we must expect a more rapid increase in costs in 
higher edu:;ation than in the rest of the economy. It is likely, however, that some 
waste of resources occurs and this may be unavoidable, for it is' impossible to state 
which of the feasible alternatives open to us is the most efficient and indeed the 
degree of efi'icier.cy is only one of the many factors affecting choices in the 
organisation of higher education. 

Ir. view of these difficulties - uncertainty and disagreement about the nature 
of 'output* of hirher education « it is not possible to undertake any deeper analysis 
of productivity or efficiency in this sector and the possibility that our conclusions 
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are wrong is therefore fairly large. It is simply assumed that in so far as the 
different objectives demand recources* the conditions for hi^Ther productivity {rrowtli 
are the same within higher education as in the rest of the economy. There are 
many other definitions of productivity which are equally relevant. We shall 
however be content with discussing the development of labour productivity, i.e. the 
ratio of outouu* to labour input since, the lar-'e chare o.f labour in the 
current costs of higher education - approximately 80 per cent - means that it may 
be taken as the most important indicator of productivity. 

3 • Productivity in education 

The basic reajon for the cost pressure in education lies in its 'production 
structure The economic implications of this production sti'ucture are such that it 
would lead us to expect rising costs per student even if institutions were not makin^r 
expensive innovations, such as adopting new techniques of instruction, new fields of 
research and teaching or changing the distribution of the student body to studies with 
higher unit costs* Even if higher education turned out the same * product* year after 
year there would still be a tendency for costs per student to rise faster than the 
general price level • 

In order to substantiate this propostion it is necessary to outline the 
relationship between costs and * output* of higher education and show t}.e nature of 
the proposition is very probably a consequence of these relationships. 

£ven in the absence of reliable evidence it seems reasonable to suppose that 
growth of productivity in higher education has been lower than in the rest of the 
economy. Factors generally responsible for increasing productivity in the economy, 
such as the introduction of new technology, increases in human and physical capital 
and economies of. scale, have not affected higher education to the same degree as, for 
example, modern industry. Two examples from the literature are illustrative: a 
study by Woodhall and Blau^r showed that the proportion of teachers' and students' 
time in total input haj^ fallen from 53 per cent in 1938 to 51 per cent in 1962. (1) 
We may conclude therefore that the labour intensity in British universities was 
fairly constant during the period 1938 to 1962. The same conclusion car: be drawn 
from data presented by William Hettich in a ctudy of Canadian university education* (2) 
Resource contributions by students fell from 67 per cent to 65 per cent of total 
instructional costs between 1956 and 1967, while a rough estimate of teachers* share 
of total operating expenditure increased from 61 per cent in 1956 to 63 per cent in 
1967. 



(1) M. Woodhall, M. Blaug, "Productivity Trends in British University Education 
1938-62", Minerva . 1965* 

(2) W, Hettich, E xpenditure. Output and Productivity in Canadian University Education * 
Economic Council of Canada, Ottawa, January 1971 ♦ 
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When there is a difference in the increase in the productivity of two 
sectors, unit costs will almost automatically increase in the sector experiencing 
the lowest growth in productivity. A simple example will serve to illustrate this. 
Assume that the economy is divided into two sectors, one in which the activity is 
risin^r and another in which it is constant, e.g., higher education. In the former 
sector productivity increases by an average 4 per cent per year compared to a sero 
rate in the latter. Assume further that in both sectors money wages increase at the 
rate of <\ per cent per year. This means that each year the wages of a typical worker 
in the first sector increases oy /; per cert but since his productivity also increases 
by i\ per cent labour 3osts are c;onstant. In the higher education sector where there 
13 no produ "tivity ir^-^reaire labour costs will increase by 4 per cent annually and 
the larfer .LJOrtion of wa^^e: in total costs the larger the resultin^T increase in 
costs. If v/ages CLnstitute t>o per cerit of total cost the increase in unit cost will 
be 2 per cent per year, while if this proportion is 75 per cent the rise in unit cost 
will be 3 per cent. The labour intensity of production in thin sector is therefore 
a:, imi'ortant explanatory factor behiid the rise in unit costs. Sectors which do 
r:ot enjoy any productivity increase will therefore experience different increases in 
unit costs depending upon the i)roportion of wages in total costs. A larger 
proportion of v/ages in total cost in higher education than in the rest of the economy, 
u.6u to 0.65 versus 0.60, therefore explains some of the increase in unit cost but, 
as is clear from these figures, only a minor part. • In other words unit costs must be 
e:<:>ected l;o rise faster in higher education than in the rest of the economy. The 
mechanism sketched here is the one believed to underlie the rise in unit cost in 
higher education in OECD Member countries from 1961 to 1970, as shown in Table 4« 

One could argue that the rise in unit cost is a consequence of a rise in the 
-quality of higher education and that this rise therefore exaggerates the real increase 
in unit cost. This is without doubt true but it is equally true for the rest of 
the economy. Very few price indices, if any, are currected fo- quality improvements 
in goods and services. Thus both the educational price index, i.e., unit cost and 
the GNP price index, overstate the rise in cost of production of a homogeneous good 
cr service. However, the difference betv/een them does reflect a lagging productivity 
in higher eaucation, unless one is prepared to argue that the increase in quality 
has beer, so much higher in higher education thrin elsewhere as lo explain the whoie 
differerice in the rise in costs. 

. Analysis of fu. ther factors affecting unit costs in hi/?:her education 
and the nossibi li ties of increased efficiency 

We shall discuss better use of resources in terms of current expenditure and 
rrurrent cost leaving aside the problems of capital cort and control of investment 
activity. This is not because we regard the latter problems as unimportant, far 
from it, but because very little comparable material exists and because many of the 
problems in this area seem to be specific to the different institutions. 
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In this section we shall provide a detailed analysis of the increase in unit 
cost or recurrent expenditure per ctudent year. Unit costs can be broken dcwn into 
two main components: (a) remuneration of percorr.e .. and (b) recurrent expenditure other 
than remuneration of Derconnel. The former is by far the most importaiit cutjt factor, 
ar. is shown in Table 6. Only rmall variations in data betv/ecn countries could be 
detected, so, if data are representative, this table illustrates well the p/esent 
distribution of total current expenditure among the different oate^rurles. We have 
previously shown the development of unit costs over time, per cer.t on average in 

current prices and 5.0 per cent on average in real prices. Given the cost structure 
exemplified in Table 6, it is likely that most of the growth in average real unit 
cost oan be accounted for by the changes in the student/personnel ratio and the aveiage 
salary in real prices. 

There is very little data on developments in student/personnel ratio but we 
have access to data on the student/teacher ratio^ It is likely th;it f-rrowth in the 
number of other types of personnel has been closely related to the f^rowth in the 
number of teachers, so we can assume that changes in the student/ personal el ratio are 
the came as those in the student/teacher ratio. In Table / we have calculated the 
student/teacher ratio for 196U and the latest year available. These ratios represent 
the average for the whole university system. They cover large variations from faculty 
to faculty and from department to department. By and large the number of students 
has increased faster in faculties with a large- than average student/teacher ratio. 
An increase in the overall student/teacher ratio is therefore partly a reflection of 
the change in the dit^tribution of students in faculties. The large increase in the 
student/ teacher ratio in Ilorway and Sweden, for example, must be related to this factor, 
but it is also likely that the student/teacher ratio increased within each faculty in 
these two countries. The increase in Japan is partly due to the more rapid growth of 
the private university sector, v/hich has a considerably higher utudent/teacher ratio 
than the public sector. The reduction in the ratio for France must, on the other hand, 
reflect a general reduction in the number of students per teacher in all or most 
faculties. Except for France the general impression is, *'rerefore, that the student/ 
teacher ratio has remained roughly constant or that a slight increase has occurred. 
The important question is v/hether this experience represents the options for the future. 

The student/teacher ratio is made up of various factors: (a) the teaching load 
(teaching hours per teacher), (b) Claris si::e and,^ closely related to class si::e and 
teaching load, (c) variety of courses. Ano uer factor v/hich has been discussed 
recently and which cuuld effect the student/ teacher ratio considerably is the intro- 
duction of (d) new technologies such as television, video tai»c, film, etc. 

3ur/eys reported in the Uobbins Report, the C rnegie Commission Report and by 
the CERl (l) shov/ that the teaching load does not constitute a major portion of the 
wor ng hours of teaching staff. The Hobbins Rvport estimated that out of *iO-> hours 



(1) B. Kredriksen, J:b.:oot; ?ield and i^e.^'ional Variations in otudent/otciff Ratios . 
Academic i rorrar.r.os and Recurrent i;)>:pendi ture . OECD/CERI, Paris, 197U 
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per week an average of */£.• hourc were cpent on actual teaching and bh hours on preparing 
for clasces and oorrootlng students* work. The Crvrnegie Report gives a ve/y similar 
picture for the Uniced States but, in addition, this Heport provides evidence that a 
considerable decline occurred between 19?1 and 1969 in the proportion of working hours 
allocated to teaching. Ori the averare the teaching load (full-time equivalent) was 
approximately 50 per cent higher in the 1950»s than it is t^^'day. It varies consider- 
ably between institutions, i.e., between private and public, and between graduate 
institutions ar.d uthers. in the CERl Report there ar-^ data on the average teaching 
load in different subject fields for 12 OECD countries. There does not seem to be 
any signific^ant difference in the teaching load oetween subject fields and the average 
sii:e of the teaching load of 8;V hours per week i^: roughly consistent with the estimate 
reported by the Robbins Committee. 

The possibili^vieo of increasing the teaching load depend upon the role of 
research in higher education and the extent to which the present division of wurking 
hours between teaching and research is really necessary to uphold the quality of 
teaching. It is also arguable whether the distinction between teaching and other 
work activities, such as research, is meaningful, especially in graduate institutions. 
The only option available therefore which could have a considerable impact on the 
overall student/staff ratio is the creation of new institutions such as short-cycle 
higher education institutions and the Open University where teaching is not research 
based. There is considerable evidence that the present structure of higher education 
is not consistent with the preferences of many students and that more of the same is 
not desirable. By developing short-cycle institutions tne overall teaching load 
caj be increased without impairing the character and quality of traditional institutions 
with their emphasis on research. 

Class size is another important variable affecting the student/teacher ratio 
and is also closely related to the variety of courses offered and the scope of research 
activity. Variety in courses might be a necesrary condition for a close relationship 
between teaching and research, especially on the graduate level, as this sometimes 
represents the only way a teacher can disseminate the results of his research to 
students. Still there seem to be possibilities f*..r in.-jreasing class sij:e v/ithout 
reducing the quality of teaching or research. The C2RI Report for example shows that 
lectures are, on the average, given to classes of less than twenty students. 

The Kobbins Repovt estimated that 25 per cent of all lectures in English 
universities were given in classes of less than ten students. Thus there might be 
room for a 'jonsiderable increase in the si::e of classes, especially since over decades 
of educ'dtional research no impact has been noted on the teaching/learning relationship, 
when sine of ?Lans is varied. In addition a reduction in the variety of courses can 
contribute to an increase in average class sine. Thero is no need for all universities 
x^i a region to cover every research speciality. More institutional co-operation can 
lead to specialisation and thereby to better use of resources for teaching and research. 
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There has recently been much discussion about the role of media such as 
television, film, video tapes, etc*, in university instruction* It is argued on the 
basis of recent evidence that the improvement in student performance, through the 
utilisation of the new media, is not significant compared to conventi<.jnal methods, 
but if new media are used on a large scale the cost per student hour may be much 
smaller than that of conventional instruction* The scale required is often much too 
large to apply to the present size of many higher education institutions, let alone 
departments or faculties. If it is found desirable to introduce these new methods, 
a closer co-operation betv/een institutions is clearly called for* It is also necessary 
to change the incentive system of university teache.-s* At present there is very little 
incentive for teachers to introduce new teaching methods as pay and status is determined 
by research 'output' rather than teaching effort* 

So far our discussion has been related to changing the methods and organisation 
of teaching within the various departments and/or facul"»-les* Comparing faculties or 
departments is much more difficult as the objectives are different and their methods 
of teaching often reflect technological differences between subject fields* Never- 
theless, questions have been asked about the tremendous variation in student/ staff 
ratios between the various departments* According to the Carnegie Report this ratio 
can be ten times greater in some departments than in others within one single insti- 
tution. On the average, student/academic staff ratios varied between -1*9 (geology) 
and 22*7 (law) fcr the thirteen OECD countries analysed in the CERI report* Almost 
all variation in student/staff ratios was explained by the subject field classification 
and only a minor part by the nationality classification (CO per cent of the variance 
as against 9 per cent)* This suggests that technological differences in instruction 
and different objectives explain most of the differences between subject fields and 
that litt.e insight concerning more efficient use of resources is likely to be gained 
from a comparison between subject fields. 

V/here d^es this leave us? The outcome of our discussion seems to be that an 
increase in student/staff ratio which would not jeopardise research, quality of 
teaching or other objectives is likely to be limited. The Curnegie Commission has 
argued that an incroas.? of 1 in the overall student/staff ratio is possible within the 
next decade without reducing the growth of 'output'. If this is likely for the 
United States, it is probably beyond the reach of European countries owing to less 
variation in structure and methods. The Carnegie proposal represents a 10 per cent 
increase in the student/teacher ratio, if the figure for 1970 of 9*8 shown in Table 7 
is correct. If we assume that other ratios move pari passu * an increase of 10 per 
cent in the student/teacher ratio will lead to a reduction in the growth rate of 
unit real costs of 0»8 to 0.9 (in absolute terms) per year. As we have already 
pointed out this is likely to be beyond the possibilities of Ehiropean countries, but 
it may be illustrative as an estimate of the maximum increase in efficiency possible 
over the period. We can th^n calculate the reduction in current expenditure which 
would follow by 1980 compared with the trend 1960/70. This illustration is given in 
Table 8. Cost savings shown in Table 8 are an illustration of the magnitude of 
savings v/hich can be obtained through a better use of resources. However we need to 
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know much more about the existing options based on efficiency studies within single 
institutions, which may reveal more about the possibilities for better resource 
allocation than we have been able to give here. 

The development of salaries and earnings for teachers and other personnel will 
of course have a considerable impact on the growth of unit cost over the next decade* 
There is however very little one can do to influence this development. In countries 
like the United States where academic salaries by and large are determined in a 
competitive market, some conclusions can be drawn on the basis of supply trends in 
the recent past and the predicted growth of the higher education system. The rate of 
in'irease faculty salaries has apparently fallen recently and this is expected to 
continue. "Looking ahead the rate of growth in compensation will probably be much 

less than in the 1960c the combination of greatly increased supply of qualified 

personnel and the financial squee;:e on institutions can hardly produce any other 
results. "(1) 



(1) American Association of University Profersors, "The Threat of Inflationary Erosion". 
Annual Report on the Economic Status of the Profession, 1968-69* AAUP Bulletin . 
Summer 1969. 
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In Europe the future {rrov.th of A*a£:ecj is muoh more <lif:*icult to i'o:'0:;eG for in 
mojt of these Ct^untries the ralaries of u;iiver[:ily iier::orir;ei -'all within the ;'ivil 
service structure ar.d are there:* re much ler^c ir. I'luen-.^od by oha!j>,'inf nui»;.«.y ami 
demand patterr.3 for a.'.ademics thaii in the United states. No v^ne will ar^ue of I'ourt-.e 
that decisions on earnincrs of differoiit types of porn^nnel ?.ire taicen in vaouo t but 
changes must be expected to ocour mu-'h m.vre slcwly tifid with less ir.i;:>act when supply 
and demand conditi'.ns are changed. The exception mi^'ht bo the United Ki:;fdcm v/here 
the situation is somewhere between the I'nitc i States and the r'est of Eurone. in the 
I'K, academic salaries are dete!•mir^eci outsioe the civil servi:-e structure but i;:f-uenced 
by str* n^ uni nst and are the outcome of ne^^tiatlonj between the {-overnment ?uid the 
unions. Thir: means that the supply and denand conditions in tno market of a^-ademics 
wil. influer.ee salaries even if not to the same extent as in the United *Slat.es. 
"During the last five years there have been ei-OiTn^us r.umbers of recruits to university 
teaching drawn from relative y small cohorts cf fvaduateo. In the next five yoavs 
even with constant staffi:;^^ rati- s fewer teachers v/il. be re-*ruitea and they wi : j be 

drawn from much larger tohorts of graduates if on top of this the L'tudent/s taf f 

ratio v/cr:-;ened, the number of recruits -ould bo tiny It ceerr.s .ike:y therefore 

that faculty salaries v/il. not increase in the o'K at the rate they have done in the 
past. However this con::Lusior cannot be drawn for most of the other countries in 
Europe where it is probably safe::t to assume that salaries v/ill follow the trend of 
the past, since their (growth v/iil be determined by the development of civii service 
salaries and only marginally influenced by supply and demand conditions for academies, 
except in the very long j'un. 

Other possibilities for cost savings: 

^. Duration of ntudy 

Phvre is a wide range of variation between countries in the length of university 
courses, with a range from three years in the i-?: to seven years in Denmark and the 
Netherlands. It seems evident that there is scope for cost reuucticn in the latter count 
ries by reducing the length of courses, particularly when we note that the academic year 
usually includes more than tv/enty weeks holiday; a relic of the days when schooling 
v/as geared to the cycle of agricultural production. Educationally, the long summer 
vacation is probably a waste of time. tlven in Britain, where students can receive 
a maintenance grant du^-ing the vacation and therefore dc not need to find temporary 
employment, iitt^e studying is done. The Hale Committee in 10^4 discovered that 
*'for a large proportion of students the long vacation is* academically speaking, 
time largely wasted .... one hour a day or less of study was claimed by 5? cer cei^t, 
and more than ^nc hour but less than three by ^1 per cent". (3) 



(iji ?.R. Layard, J. King and 0. Maser, The Imnact of Robbins ^ r'enruin, London, 196^, 

(?) university Crrants Committee, Report of the Committee on Univei'sity Teaching Methods . 
(Hale Re:, jrt), HI/IoO, London, 190*^. 
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ikwever, edUs-atior.ai syo-tem.: differ :run.:ide:-ably one froir another. In some, 
£;tuder:ts are rei^uired tJ unde:-t;ake 'rontinuouc study, ar.d in others, they can leave 
a;.d return as they wish, take part-time jjba, etc* Hifhly or/'anised and rigid 
Gystemc will always ceem more eTf icier: t than i^yctens where students are free to 
divide their time betv/een work ar.d study* But the ^liiTerences in len^rth of study 
between countries are so iar^o that it wculd seem worth while to examine in mort detail 
the reasons for the wide differences in length of study as between say Japan and the 
liK or. the one hand, and De;.mark and *he Ifetheriands on the other. Partly because of 
differences in length of study, partly because of differences in oost per year, in 
^)i>'J the averafe Japanese graduate cost ;?3,2b6, whereas the Dutch frraduate cost 

The o.sts 30 far studied are these which have a direct bearing on the current 
public budget for higher education. In addition, the cost of education to students 
includes earnings foregone. Estimates by the Secretariat suggest that earnings foregone 
oer student in higher education (corrected for part-time earnings) are about enual to 
50 per cent of average per capita earnings in the economy. Cl) Earnings foregone are 
in general a bigger element of cost in higher education than the direct cost of 
educational services as shov/n in Table 1. 

The inclusion of earniiigs foregone ir. the .:;ost of education freatly reinforces 
the case for attempting to reduce the length cf the educational process. in the 
Netherlands, fur instance, a reduction ox* the a'/er&f;e .ength of study from seven to 
four years would reduce the na^iber of students in the educaticnal pipeline by 43 per 
cent, dire::t current costs would fall by ^^2B miiiion, and earnincs foregone would 
drop by the same amount. Even if direct current expenditures per student had to 
be increased to keeo the ?,uality of education --onsta:; t, ^ 2) these could be almost 
trebled without any in^^rease in total social cost* 

6. Short-cycle institutions 

It has oeen argued that institutioi.al char.fTe, such as the introduction of 
short- :yc.e hi.Thcr edu^;a^-ion or moves to orientate students towards such institutions, 
v/ill lead to a reduction in overall unit costc. Short-cycle institutions do not 
however always have lower costs per student year. In I>orv;ay and the UX the cost per 
student year of short-cycle higher education is prcbably higher than that in university 



(1) The V/orkin,^ Group of the Education Committee on the Review of Methods of Educational 
Financing (December 1972) assumed that earnings foregone for the age-group 15-25 
?ijnounted to 40 per cent of average income per employee. If this is roughly correct, 
it would seem that our estimate of 50 per cent for the age-group 20-25 is a very 
conservative one.* 

[2) This assumes that ihery are substitution possibilities between input of student 
time and other inputs. 
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education^ It is irrelevant to compare the unit cost of the whole university sector 
with the unit cost for short-cycle education for these are not alternatives* One 
can only consider university studies whioh can be replaced by short-cycle higher 
education. On the basis of present data it is not possible to conclude that short- 
cycle higher education is cheaper than other types of higher education, since relevant 
unit cost data for the latter do not exist. In the case of Norway, where it is 
possible to make a comparison between costs of short-cycle hi^^her education and 
university education, short-cycle higher education is clearly more expensive than the 
corresponding alternatives in universities. 

The development of short-cycle inst.Hutions may however reduce the growth of 
total costs of expenditures. Both the Carnegie Report and the Royal Commission on 
Post-Secondary Education in Norway have argued that a lar^e proportion of students 
are reluctant members of conventional institutions in higher education. These 
students may be reluctant not because they were forced into higher education per se 
but because the alternatives open to them outside the university sector, were not 
regarded as relevant alternatives. Rather than be without any higher education they 
chose to enrol in a university. Short-cycle institutions may offer a useful alternative 
to these people aiia, in doing so, may reduce the total number in higher education at 
any time. This will slow down the growth in total expenditure and also reduce earnings 
foregone. At the same time the total student population will tend- to be more 
satisfied. It would therefore seem that short-cycle institutions offer one of the 
few political options which allow total cost to be reduced and total * product* to be 
increased simultaneously. 

We have outlined what we believe to be the most important areas where cost 
savings may be made without reducing overall benefits, so that efficiency in higher 
education may be increased. We have not mentioned the benefit side, or how to 
increase the benefits without increasing overall costs. Yet one dimension of the 
• product • which is often discussed as a measure of efficiency is the p**oportion of 
drop-outs and failure rates for a cohort of students. Superficially it would seem 
that the total produ.t would be increased if the number of drop-outs were reduced or 
more graduates 'produced'. Internationally there is a wide range in drop-outs and 
failure rates from 9 per cent in Japan to over 55 per cent in Prance, Spain and 
Yug'jslavia. 

There a- 4 several difficulties involved in comparing drop-out rates of different 
countriec*. In seme countries, it is both etiSy and inexpensi/-* to register as a 
student, and many who are not serious students may register but they keep their 
student registry tlon because they benefit from cheap restaurants, cheap travel, etc. 
As a result, French student enrolment figures (and drop-out rates) may quite easily 
be 20 per Lent higher than those in the UK for reasons of this kind which can be written 
off virtually as 'statistical quirks*. In order to get better information on real 
student numbers it would seem worthwhile to conduct annual sample surveys to assess 
their number. 
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Secondly there are differences between countries which derive from deliberate 
policy and which reduce the drop-out rate to a very unreliable indicator of 
inef f iciency/eff iciency even if no statistical snags were present. A selective system 
like that in the UK can be made to appear more * efficient* merely because it e^'cludes 
all students who mi^ht drop-out, yet there is waste of a different kind in so doing; 
some who could have completed a degree and profited from it are excluded. A spurious 
efficiency can also be created by reducing standards so low that no one drops out. 

There may also be differences among countries as far as student attitudes are 
concerned. A Swedish study sponsored by U68 shows that a large number of those 
classified as drop-outs only intended to enrol for a few courses. They were either 
compiementino; earlier education or enrolling for the pleasure of study. (1) In Japan 
or the UK t!iere is much more C/f a social stigma attached to students who fail to get 
a degree than there ic in Sweden. 

It it. not obvious that to do only part of a course is uneconomic: evidence 
Troci the US suggests that even those who complete only a year or tv/o of college become 
n;ore productive, as measured by their earnings relative to those with no higher 
education. Nevertheless, it remains true in all Member countries that one important 
objeotive of higher education is certification, and its role is well brought ouc in 
several rate of return studies which display a marked 'sheepskin effect'. Lasting out 
vhe course and getting a dip^oir^ prove it produces u much bigger earnings differ- 
ential than might be expec»:';v* to ccrue from the extra year or two of study. On the 
othe:' hand even if this is evidence that further years of study have a subsequent 
advantage in terms of increased income, it does not necessarily imply that those who 
V0i.untarily leave the system earlier would have benefited financially in the same way 
had they remained. 

In order to make valid international comparisons of drop-out rates with a 
view to increased efficiency it is necessary to take account of all these statistical 
and conceptual difficulties. We believe hov/ever that such studies will tend to 
highlight the differences in attitudes and preferences among countries and will provide 
few if any indications about improving the efficiency of educational systemvj. 

7 . Future developments of costs and resources: a tentative view rather than 

a c'j'--- lusion 

If we attempt, on the basis of this discussion, to draw conclusions with a view 
to the future needs for resources one cannot escape the fact that the unit cost 
oauonent will grow at a rate close to that of the 19ou*s. We might perhaps hope for 



(1) G. AttGhag and G. Svanf'jldt, "Universi tetsstudier uten examen", in Kflfrre utbildning 
oc?h artetamarkr.ad , Sou i2 Utbildningsdepartnentet, Stockholm, 1371. 
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a reduction of 1 per cent per year in absolute terms but that is Droba^iy the 
maximum. Dramatic cost savings can result from increases in the student/staff ratio 
but it is doubtful that authorities will go far in that direction partly because of 
the uncertainty about the immediate and long-term consequences for the character 
and quality of higher education, partly because it will involve, considerable ohanf:es 
in the relationship of research to education. 

Total expenditure may slov/ down for a reason we have not yet discussed. A 
slowing down in the rate of new entrfiuito and the subsequent impact on total enrolment, 
will have a considerable effect on tho development of total expenditure and total 
costs. In the last few years there has been a reduction in the growth of enrolment 
in a few countries - Sweden even experienced a drop in absolute terms in 1971. These 
are countries however where the effects of the recent economic recession have been very 
signif ic€mt. Many other countries have not experienced a slackenin^r of growth. 
Analyses undertstken by the Secretariat give the impression that there is no tendency 
for growth to slow down in the long run in OECD countries, with the probable exception 
of the United States. (l) This conclusion is based on the assumption thai, the level of 
growth of private demand for higher education will in the future be governed essentially 
by the same factors as in the recent past. In most countries some of these factors 
can be m€mipulated by the authorities. Demand can be considerably increased or 
significantly slowed down. If the resource constraints on higher education become 
more severe in the future, total enrolments will have to slow down. (2) 

There is some doubt in many countries as to whether the proportion of GDP 
(Gross Domestic Product) at the disposal of the public can expand at the same pace in 
the future as in the 1960*s. Statements by government officials can sometimes be 
interpreted as implying that expenditure in the public sector should not grow faster 
than total resources. It is therefore interesting to analyse, on the basis of recent 
experience, what it would mean for the expansion of higher education if such conditions 
W"re applied to this sector. We shall assume that the growth of unit cost is reduced 
by 1 per cent in absolute terms as compared to the trends in tY*^ last decade. The 
resulting growth in unit cost can be compared with a growth of GDP as projected for 
the next ten years, i.e. 19/0/80. The comparison is shown in Table 9. 

Even with a much slower growth in real unit co t, the table shows that there 
is no possibility of keeping up the past growth rate \n total enrolment if the resources 
allocated to higher education become a constant proportion of GDP. Even if all the 



(1) "An Exploration of the Relationship between Gl^P per capita and School Enrolment in 
Agft-Grovps 15-19 and 20-24", OECD document, 1972 (mimeo.). See also Development of 
Higher Education 1950-1967 - Analytical Report s OECD, Paris* 1971. 

(2) For the USA, the sensivity of enrolment to changes in various background variables 
is well documented in P. Feldman and S.A. Hoenaok, "Pri\ ite Demand for Higher 
Education in the United States", in The Economics and Finc.nce of Hi/rher Education 
in the United St a top , Joint Economic Committee, Congress f»f the United States, 
Washington, 1969. 
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Table 9 

GrowtlL in Unit Post compared with Pro^iected Growth of GDP 

from 1970^1980 





Growth of 
Real Unit Cost 


Projected Growth of 
Gross Domestic Product 


Belgium 


9.4 


4.7 


Canada 


8.5 


5.4 


Denmark 


7.0 


5.8 


Prance 


2.4 


6.0 


Ped. Rep. of 
Germany 


0 


4.6 


Japan 


0.5 


10.0 


Netherlands 


6.2 


4.6 


Norway 


5.2 


4.4 


Sweden 


5.1 


3.6 


UK 


3.6 


3.2 


USA 


2.4 


4.7 



Source : GDP: The Growth of Output s OECD, Paris, 1970. 



cost savin^rs which have been discussed did in fact obtain the Carnegie Commission 
projects* for the United States, an increase in the proportion of GDP allocated to 
higher education from 2.5 per cent to 2.7 per cent. 

This last exercise shows that if future expenditure on higher education is 
not increased as a proportion of the gross national product, total enrolment can hardly 
increase. The implications are that: 

(a) the objective of satisfying potential private demand will have to be 
abandoned if such demand is determined by the growth of income; 

(b) a result of (a) will be an increase in the inequality of ejcess to 
higher education. In other words the objective of equality of 
educational o:^portunity can hardly be attained; 

(c) rates of return to higher education will in the long run increase and 
frradually become incompatible with an efficient allocation of educated 
labour. 
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If, however, the satisfaction of private demar.d for higher eduj;atiuii ir: an 
overriding goal there exist a number of alternatives v/hich would allow a hi^rh rate of 
expansion in quar:titative terms. Less expensive subject fields could be quickly 
expanded and a numei-us CLausus could be introduced in fields with hif^h resource 
requirements. This model for expansion has already oeen used in many countries but 
the numbers of subject fields having a numerus clausus would have to be extended in 
the future. A cut back in research expenditure is another alternative, but this 
might, in the long ruu, Lower the quality and change the character of fraduato 
education. Student numbers could h-^wever be allowed to increase rapidly by usin^ 
the Japanese model for expansion - an elitist public system with high quality and hi/rh 
unit costs, combined with an expanding private system with low quality and lov; unit 
costs. 

8. The role of incentives 

The role of incentives in higher education is important in situations where 
a better utilisation of resources is desired. The nature of rewards and penalties 
inherent in the organisational structure oan shed considerable light on the present 
system of resource allocation "'i.thin institutions of higher education ajid can also 
contribute to chanrer in this allocation. 

We have previously referred to evidence which shows that the teaching load 
does not represent a major proportion of the total number of working hours of academic 
staff. At p/esent we know very little abcut the actual 'produc-tion fun-tion' of the 
university, so that a statement such as: "v/e need to increase the teaching load as 
a proportion of total working hours" is little more than a statement of values. 
Nevertheless we may point out that certain systems of reward Lead to a predominance 
of the research input over the teaching input. It has been recu{^nised for a long 
time that most benefits for a university teacher, whether pecuniary or non-pecuniary, 
are tied to his research 'output'. This provides him with the incentive to emphasi25e 
research as the most important activity. A possible explanation of this phenomenon 
is that teaching is much more difficult to evaluate or to measure than research. 

The most radical solution, if we want to cliange the composition of 'output* 
in the direction of moie teaching is to pay the teacher for his research effort and 
then let him personally be responsible for and collect the incoire from teachi;if. 
As this would increase incentives to teach, one is led to the superficial conclusion 
that this would also increase his teaching effort. This impression may however be 
deceptive for he might have to devote so much effort to organising himself as a 
'firm', i.e., selling research to the university ai:d education to the students, that 
his combined 'output' of research and teaching could well be reduced^ This is an 
example of the fact that in an imperfect world institutional change is costly and 
a change to a situation where 'the market' is substituted for direct control is not 
necessarily desirable if the cost of operating the market ::ystem is excessively hifh. 
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Another alternative is to use student questionnaires to obtain information on 
students* assessment of teaching quality. Indirectly this may have an important 
effect on the teaching effort of faculty membei*s. 

We discussed previously the role of new media and concluded that close 
co-operation between institutions is needed in order for such an innovation to reduce 
overall costs. In addition we need a change in the system cf incentives for teachersi 
for it will be tne university teachers themselves who muot p*. )duce programmes, and as 
lon^ ao rewards are essentially attached to research there will be little incentive 
for them to do so. 

9. The problem of oricinf? 

Another source of inefficiency is the use of student time at a zero price. 
As far as authorities are concerned it is therefore a free good. This means that 
there is waste of student time, since it may be all too easily substituted for 
other factors for which universities are charged a price. It is true that students 
can, for example, opt out of crowded courses, but they are often constrained by the 
lack of alternatives. Such a situation can be improved by increased participation of 
students in those institutional activities which determine their use of time. Even 
though the outcome of such a concensus-based situation would fall short of the ideal 
situation wherein a costless price system could be used, it might nevertheless involve 
a considerable saving of students' time. National authorities are aware of this 
problem and are seeking ways of reducing study time. Some examples are the 
recommendations of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and the Royal Norwegian 
Commission on Higher Education. 

It is very c inraon among economists to argue that where resources are allocated 
without the benefit of a price mechanism there is almost certainly some wastage or 
inefficiency. In the incentives structure of higher education, prices play a minor 
role. True, there are large private university systems both in the United States 
and Japan which rely heavily or tuition to finance their operations, but rarely, if 
at all, does tuition reflect the marginal costs of different subject fields or provide 
any information on students' preferences. Some economists therefore argue that an 
explicit price system which reflects the marginal costs of instruction would lead to 
increased efficiency in the use of resources and provide authorities, as well as 
students, with more i«nf ormation than in the present situation. It is alleged that 
this will increase the influence of the users or the clients, i.e., students and their 
families, over university policy and could therefore lead to an organisation of 
higher education compatible with the preferences of consiuners. 

As already noted such a price system could produce the results promised above 
If the use of the system was costless. It would however increase efficiency in only 
.^ne dimension, i.e., the utilisation of teaching resources, and might even lead to 
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greater inefficiency in the production of research* For if suoh a system led to 
competition amon^-^ universities in attracting funds and students, the * output* of 
research Wiuld be determined in a compotitivo market which is far from efficient. 
Uncertainty about the outcome of basic research and the :aot that i.nce results are 
available thty should be provided at ::oro oost, makes it prereraci.e to finance research 
by dire:)t gove.-nment or state supported) If then research and tea^ihi^.^: arc as 
interdependent as is sometimes arpuea, direct finaiicing by -rovernment n:ay after all 
be the preferred situation. 

Additional difficulties are presented by the extremely difficult question of 
measurin£r the marginal costs of teaching. For not only would we have to find a 
device for deductinf research cost from total cost, but we should also have to 
estimate the social cost of instruction, not tho cost imputed solely to the 
institution as is the case, for example, v/hen salaries are determined on fin administra- 
tive basis, influenced only in the very long run by underlying supply and aeiaand 
factors* It is then a major task t^ determine the shadow-wage of academics. This 
is not the whole story however, for even if it c ^uid be shown that a price system v/as 
better on efficiency grounds than a system with direct allocation of resources, this 
could only be L-hown at a /riven moment in time. Privately financed unive-sities, or 
universities where resources are channelled through students, must devote a consider- 
able proportion of their resources ti^ such tasks as collecting money and advertising 
for themselves. Increased uncertainty about the future could reduce long range 
planning, compared with a publicly financed university for whl^^h a long term budget 
was available. In the long run therefo/e direct funding may be the most efficient. 
In fact a study unde:-t'ake;- for the Carnegie Commission found tliat by using different 
measures of efficiency there was no difference between public and private joUegej 
in the State of California. (2) 

These arguments have, of course, dangers of their own in that one may casiiy 
fall into the trap of defending the status quo . Periodic reviews of efficiency 
ought to take place and there is a growing need for data which can be mejiningfully 
related to the concrete situation in each country ♦ As far us possible these data 
should be disaggregated. If the approach of this paper highlights some fundamental 
questions, there is yet more pr-.Titable work to be uiidertaken on the level of the 
single institution. 

"iVhatever the political objectives of higher education it is still important to 
build up a good c st accounting system with a student/teacher register attached to it. 
Such an information system should, as one of its main tasks, provide unit cost 



(1) For an extensive discussion of allocation of resources to research, c.f.,K.J. Arrov/, 
"Economic Welfare aiid the Allocation of Resources f - r inventions" in The Hole and 
Directi on of Inventive A';tivitv: Eoo'-omlc and Social Factnr/i . NBKK, Princeton 
university Press, 

(^•^ Papers on Efficien cy in Hirher Education . Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
McGraw-Hill^ New York, 1971. 
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estimates and their probable development over time within well-defined programme areas. 
If poijcible the concepts uced should be internatiofially comparable, as a comparative 
international approach on the mioro-level is likely to provide additional useful 
infcrmaticn cn alternative methods of organisation and resource allocation. 

in the past decorate raatheraatiJul models have been developed to simulate 
university operations. Such models are not likely to be needed to discover large cosi 
savings and they tend to cover up the essential political nature of decision-making. 
Simulation models can hov/ever be of some help in outlining feasible alternatives. 

In a disoussior; a' -^no nroblem of incentives it is natural to oonsider 
xethods of flnanc^nf hi^:her ea.ic-ation. Methods of financing have powerful impacts 
on thft use of resources in zhc higher education sector, as well as other important 
ef f ec":c . 

II, IHE PIKAIICING OF HIGH£H EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
AirP STUDENT MAINTENANCE 

Introduction 

Tre role of ••overn^'nents in the prevision of eduoatio::al finance has frown 
cor.siderably during the last de-ade. There are various reasons why this has hapoened: 

la) It is believed that higher education provides benefits beyor;d those 
obtained by the indivi.iual. If the fi:-ancing of education were 
left t. individuals they would not take these extra benefits into 
account a/.d there v/ould ;onsequently be an under-investment in 
eau/ation from the point of view cf society. Through subsidies 
^overnine:. ts oan provide the 'right* supu^ly of higher education; 

(o) Governnents are increasingly pre-occupied, or so it would soem, 
v/ith the distribution of access to higher education and not just 
with total cieaa:.d. The present distribution of in: ..me should 
not be considered to be the principal aoterminin^ factor in access 
to educational institutions. Thus there is a case either for 
subsidies to low income families or direct provision of places 
in eaucational institutions free of 'jharge. This v/ill improve 
ac';esc t j e*: ication f .>r lov/ in'^c-me £;r ups as compared with a 
situation in v/hich access is determined in a competitive market. 
I' ?/ill also help to eouaj ise access t j higher education and, 
throu.^h the link betv/een education and earnings, will have an 
equalising im::act on the future distribution of earnings; 

(c) rhe risks of investmer.t in human capital. Contrary to other 
investment objects, human capital cannot be bought and sold and 
is therefore an especially risky in'^estment object. The 
credit worthiness of a person*s future possibilities are 
also more difficult to evaluate than physical investment 
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projects. Without public intervention only a rudimentary capital 
market would exist for human capital, providing loans at interest rates 
far above those for other investment projects. This has led governments 
to establish capital markets with low or competitive interest rates on 
student loans, payable over a certain period of time, thereby reducing 
one of the main obstacles to efficient investment in higher education. 

Traditionally most institutions for higher education are centres for research, 
mostly basic research. The complime);tarity between research and instruction, which 
makes it inefficient to allocate research efforts on the basis of prices, is an 
additional reason for public intervention in the financing of higher education ' 
institutions. 

All these arguments explain why there is some provision of public finance for 
higher education, but they do not explain the particular mix of public and private 
finance in different countries. It appears that the mix of finance is determined 
primarily by political rather than economic considerations. For the fact that 
education is an investment can justify private as well as public spending on education. 
•Equality of opportunity* can be given a strong or weak interpretation, and can be 
used as a justification for selective provision of finance, to provide special 
incentives for underprivileged social or racial groups, or it can be interpreted 
simply to mean that £:ove:nments should attempt tu remove the financial barriers which 
may prevent low income students from gaining access to higher education. Furthermore, 
the objectives of 'equality of opportunity* and 'equity' are not identical since the 
notion of equity involves consideration of the distribution of incomes and benefits 
of higher education in society, as v/eil as the question of access. A system of 
financing which gives high subsidies to students, financed out of general taxation, 
can at the sajne time be justified on grounds of providing equal access to rich and 
poor students, but criticised for ignoring the 'benefit principle* of taxation, that 
revenue for a service should be provided by those who will primarily benefit from it, 
and for redistributing income in favour of those with the ability to receive higher 
education. 

Arguments for public finance of higher education give no satisfactory ansv/er 
to the question of the precise balance between public and private finance, and give 
no guidance as to the best means of providing public subsidies. Even if there were 
complete agreement about the proportion of university costs which should be financed 
from public funds, there would still be rjom for disagreement about whether the public 
subsidy should be paid direct to universities to cover tuition costs, or to students, 
to enable them to pay fees; whether the role of government should be limited to the 
provision of finance, or whether educational institutions should be publicly administer- 
ed and contr: lied; whether the maintenance costs of students should be subsidised by 
means of scholarships or grants, special employment programmes, or low**interest 
guaranteed leans; whether central )r ioc^l government revenue should be the main 
source of finance; whether certain taxes should be ear-marked for education; or 
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whether aii public subsidies chould be drav/n I'rom general taxation. All these 
ruections have recently been the nubject of debate. The fact that different countries 
have adopted different arranfremontc shcwc that there are ma:^y criteria for choosing 
betv/een alternati%-e methods of finance* And the reason for the specific alternatives 
chosen is primarily noLitical, The aim of this paper is not therefore to present a 
unique method of fir.ancinf but rather to contribute to the present debate by analysing 
the impacts o:* rnethods of financing-: on different objectivoi;. 

A. r'lNAIICING OF HIGHER EDUCAT ION INSTITUTIONS 

1, i-r.oral survey 

all OECD cOwii.trles a hiirh t;r. portion oV the cu?^rent ex:enditure of 
-if.iver/,: ties is :iniiii"ea .iire'.rtly, .v iiidire^-tly, oy ,^:overnment, but there are many 
:1 iT'oror. t matter:. s ci' airtritutlon of finrii.cial resources, and uifferent institutional 
rirr?*:".f erne.-. to, refle:*ti;.r hi. tjrical and political trends. In theory, universities 
could te v/ho*;.y puclic institutior:S, drawing a*l their income dir«?ctiy from central 
or ct^ite ^*overnmer.t , or -//holly private ones, dorivi:..-: -^.1 their income from private 
•?r 'i..v\r.e:.ts and fees, or they cou.d lie Sv;mc'where ter.v.oen these two extremes. in OECD 
:our.tries or,e car. find exampi-es from almost the v;ho.c vo,r.c/^ of ihis spectrum. In 
G^rzi^ixr.y and ocar.ainavia, higher education e3tab-i3hme:.t,s are public iji.jtitutions and 
re-*eive eve!' r.er cent of their current income dire'«:t-y fr-.m government funds; at 
the other extreme, the private universities of Japan received in iy65 almost no public 
f •; ^.a^■.^■e♦(1 ) 1:. most European countries, higher education is pro vided in public 
insti tut i .=ns whiv;h char^^e no -r very lev/ fee?, and receive i;^rants C'jveri::^; about 

rer -.ent of their jurre;.t e:cpenditUTe either fr-jm the .'entral no^erriment, as in 
Italy, or ir. r'ra.-'.ce T-et'Lire the administrative changes of 19 ''v^), from state f-overn- 
me:. to as ir. Ge:'mrir.y or liv/iteerland. In ire'..and, Canada a:.d Australia, universities 
are on the v/h. l.e private institutions, althcu>-h they roc'eive i-ublic ^t^'^jits for up to 
.'3 per je.-.t oC cu.rent js.cts» Ir. the U:.ived jtates and Jai.-an, public and pr'ivate 
universities exist .'Jide by side, while in the United Kin^^dom, universities are private, 
but r-ecelve over y-j per :ert of their' income from the central government. British 
coll<?{:es of edu -ation and polyte-.-hnics are pubLic institutions, receiving part of their 
in .-omc from central t -'^emn-.ent, and ar. even hi^^her cr portion from the local authorities, 
which are in turn financed by the central ^rovornr.e:: t. 

A summary of the main sources of finance for hi£:her education is shown in 
rab:.e Iv, fhis t;ives ^nly a r.ufh idea of financing patterns, since classifications 
vary amen.-? countrir*c, but the table shows the variety of methods of finance employed. 



U; in tractije on^y when institutions are heavily in debt and run at a deficit. In 

c jr.ver.-iation Japanese authorities stated that the role of the government had changed 
considerably in the last years^ and that the public now (1971-1972) provides 50 per 
cent of total expenditure in private higher education^ We have not. howeveri at th^ 
time of publication of this atudy^ been able to verify this change in official 
statistics* 
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Table 10 

Inooroe So urces of Higher Education in OECD CountrieG. around 1966 



Percentaf^e of total income 



ooun wry 
and year 


Public 


Private 


Central 
government 


State or 
local 
government 


if ees 


Endowmer.ts 
and other 
sources 


Australia (1968) 


40.5 


5*i. 5 


15. 


9.7 


Belgium (1962) 


79.0 


1.0 




16.0 


Canada (1966) 


23.0 


^ 5 . C 


22.0 


12.0 


Prance (1968) 


95.0 




5.0 




Germany (1965) 


90.6 


'j. { 


^ . • 


Ireland (l965) 


65.9 


0.9 


28.5 


■ ; 

'f . 1 


Japan: (1965) 










Public 


86.2 


1 0 . A 






Private 


2.0 


0.2 


42.0 




Switzerland (1968) 


'12.5 


.18. y 


5.7 


5.0 


United Kinpd^^m 
(universities)(l967) 


;2. / 


0.9 


8.7 


8.0 


United States (1968-69) 










Public- 


1^.8 


40. b 


11.8 




Private 


15.2 


1 .8 


34.1 


'••8.9 



Sources: United Kingdom: Statistics of Education , 1968, Vol. b, Department of 
Education and Science, pp. 88-89. 

J^jgest of Education al Statistics ^ 1971, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, p. 97. 

Other countries: Data calculated by the Secretariat. 



Since the purpose here is to review methods of financin/r institutions, research 
grants have been included in total expenditure. In the United Kin,-dom, research grants 
accounted for 11 per cent of university income in 1967. In the liiuted States, in 
1968-69, 11. V per cent of current income in higher education consisted of research 
grants from public; authorities. Not ail research is project funded but such research 
accounts for a significant proportion of the resources used in higher education. In 
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*.he United Kingdom it has been estimated that over 40 per cent of university staff time 
i-3 devoted to research, while for the University of California, for example, 32 per cent 
of the time was devoted to research. This contributes to the quality of teaching 
ar.d some research is also u part of i:raduato training. ?4ethods of financinfr research 
should not therefore re considered separately In an aiialysis of methods of finance^ 
especially as different me-.hodc of :ina::eir.- hifher education mr.y hav^ implications 
for the balance bef.veen toachir.n and ru::earch. 

I'here are bi^; differences in the proportion of university income derived from 
fees. In most continental i^uropean countries less than i3 per cent of the current 
income of higher education institutions comes from fees; in Australia, Canada and 
Irel?ind the proportion ranges from 15 to 28 per cent, while in the United States and 
Japan there is a narked differen'^e betv/een the public and the private sector, arid in 
the latter, fees account for *10 to 60 per cent of income. Even in public institutions 
in ^•he United Statos, fees provide more than 10 per cent of university income, whereas 
in o^arar.ese public universities, foes account for only 5 per cent. However, these 
fifurcs ::c not provide a satisfactory me-isure of balance between public and private 
finance. Ir. ::.any co\tntrien students receive substantial ^-rants or loans, which partly 
or ccmplc^tely cover the cost of fees. So, althou<:h fees account for 20 to oO per cent 
o:* the incon:e of American institutions, student aid beinf: what it is (approximately 
42 f 250 million ir. I?':'/), the contribution to tuition coots by students is that much 
smaller. Similarly in Britain, althou.rh 8 per cent of university income came from 
fees in 1967-r8, a very hi^rh percenta^re of students have their fees paid in full by 
j r.:: • u-h-: -'i * ios. 

•Vhat "hese fi.7urer. :;ho.v ir: no- so much the balance between public and private 
finar.ce, r.e tV.- :i .rvTr.-^eu a.T.onr oo.intries in attitudes tov/anis uirect ?-id throu^rh 
ir..:ti. -*. • i *. * *.•'.;.•:.:, 'ind indirect aid through frants or loans to students. In 
countries such as Canada, the United States, Ireland or the United Kingdom, a greater 
proportion of public fir.ance is in the form of indirect aid to students than elsewhere 
in s,KVoro. A number o:' economists in iiritnin and /unerica have su^-gested, in recent 
years, that Zx cT^ater prorjrtion of public finance for education should be channelled 
tn"-Uc*h aid to students, rr.ther than throu^-h direct £:rant3 to institutions. In 
hritain the icobbins Committee recommended, in I?--;, that ti.ere should be an increase 
in fees to cover 20 per cent of current expenditure, but that the majority of students 
:*hD*.;Li continue to receive f rants from central or local ^-ovemment to cover fees.(l) 
Thore v.'^.t r.o su^^fectlon that f..'os should cover all tuition costs; it was simply that 
the Jorr.mittoe fel'' it desirable "that public finance should come through more than 
•jn-t vhannel". Thoro ^.ro svvor-:l reasons for this belief. It has for example been 
-ir^^uei thr;t if ill -^-fclic finnce fcj hj^>^er education were In the form of grants to 
universities, ^r.ey r.irht bo mor * \.f . u •r.-.re-: by short term fluctations in economic 
oondlticns and ; olicy than woul. ? the -^a with a variety of forms of aid. But if 



(1) Henort cf the Hocbins Committee, Hi/:her Kducation ^ H.X.3.O., London, 19c3f 
pp. 212-21-.. 
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other Gourees of finance are mainly private cr heavily deoeujcnt on private decisionc 
there is equally f o )ci reason to believe the opposite, in other w(.rds that there would 
be more fluctuationc in r^on junction with economic: conuitionc tha:; in the cace of fuli 
government financing. 

Another ar^ruaent in favour of ohanneilinr' :inance throu£:h r^tudentc; han beon 
that higher education in;'^titut lony mifht become mere 'coni;umer oriented'. if more 
resources are -hannelled throufrh students, the total ir.vome of the university will be 
determined part^^y by the ability of the institution to attract students, resulting in 
a loss of students and income if university policy was inconsistent with student 
preferences. if students are more concerned with the quality of teaching than with 
the quality of research, teaching output would, it is alleged, rise relative tu research. 
This conclusion clearly depends on the assumption that students roal.y are m re- 
con :-erned with teaching than with research, but, m-jro important, it is assumed that 
there is no excess demand for places. For if there were no excess dex;ind for piaces, 
universities could well lose students under a system «jr direct government finance, 
and if there is excess demand for places, higher education institutions could attract 
students without making the slightest effort to raise teaching standards. 

Those in favour of the diversification of institutions have also defended the 
idea of channelling more resources through students. The difficulty here is that 
universities may easily behave as monopolies or cartels since the consumers, students 
and their families, have very limited knowledge nbout the product. 1. .1, the 
possibility of influencing university policy may be quite limited, even if resources 
are channelled through stuuents. The only effect may be some adjustnoiit in marginal 
characteristics, but no change compatible with the range and diversification of 
student preferences. It might however be public policy to ensure th5.t the ability 
to attract students docs not differ between institutions, espev,-ially if regi^Jnal 
.-cnrriderations are important anc it is possible that diversification is necessary if 
wc want to meet student preferences in a situation which is no longer catering for an 
elite but is rapidly becoming a mass sector. Channelling grants through students is 
an incentive for achieving such a d:. versification. 

The more extreme version of this argument involve:) propc^sals for full cost 
fees and the channelling of all rublic finance through grants to students. The 
previ .us arguments questioning the merits o;' such an a:;pr arh c-jmpared to direct 
public finan.,-ir:g aprUes a fortiori here. This proposal is, in some respects, allied 
to the proposals i-y Frieaman, West and others, f:r a 'voucher' system to finance 
primary and secondary edu/ati-on, and is open to the same objection namely that it could 
encourage the development of soci;illy selective and cegrcgated institutions. ( 1 ) 



(1) Sfl. rriedr.an, 'v^apitaiism and Freedom. Chicago, ^ j62\ E.G. V/et:t, Education and the 
iitate, institute of i .or.omic Affair;-, Londo;j, 1^65. The i-itcr^^iturc on this issue 
IS discussed in M. Blaug, An Introd u ■tion to the Ecjnumics of Education . Allen Lane, 
The renguin ?r-3S3, 197Q, pp. 307-3-ib. 
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Ultimately, disafrreements on wuis question reflect different attitudes towards the 
often conflicting obj^^Llvos cf social cohesion, or equality of opportunity, and 
consumer sovereiimty and individual choice. 

In hi£rher education the prcblen is increased by the wide differences that 
exist betv/een unit costs in different institutions or fields of study. Table 11 shows 
avera^re cost per student in different subjects or types of university in France, Japan, 
the United Kingdom ana the United States in 1^66 and 19rj8, Average costs vary 
considerably, according to the institution or subject studied, yet in many cases fees, 
if charred, do not reflect these difference.? at all. In the United Kingdom, for 
exaniple, average fees for students of British origin are about JCbO, and there is no 
variation aocordin£: to subject. The only distinction is betv/een British students, whose 
fees average £80 a year, and ;'oreigners v/ho pay about £250, 

The fnct that there are cuoh wide differences in corts per student in different 
institutions fivos rise to the fear that if universities charc^ed full-cost fees, and 
even if national foverrjnents mair.t^.ineU hi-:^. lev^ln cf student aid, access to universities 
ni^-ht beconir even nore ujieq:;ai v.lth poorer students choosin." lew-fee institutions or 
courses, i?'or ex?"",ple, if levels of student aid were fixed by reference to averare 
costs or fees, there v.-ould be on obvious disincentive for rcorer students to choose 
hi,^h-oost courses or institutions. Similarly, if .Uudcr.t aid were partly in the 
forrr. of loans and full-cost fees were charjed, poorer students r«i,:ht afrln be reluctant 
to enter the most expensive courses. There is son«» evidence from the United States, 
where there is a wide ranre '^f institutions charrinf hifh and low fees, that there is 
a relationship between the fanil^ income of a student ana choice of institution. 
Table 12 shows this relationship. If the loSiSt expensive and most expensive colleres 
are conrared, we find that 37 per cent of the students fror. the lowest income category 
v/ere attending the cheapest colleges, oon:pared with 1? oer cent of students from the 
top income group; on the other hand only 13 per cent of the owest income students 
were in the most expensive colleges, cor.oared with 3- per cent of students in the 
highest income group. The difference is most xar/.cd between students from the ^3,000 
to <>.i,5?9 income group, and those with a family income of ♦1S,000 or above; of the 
former 72 per cent were attending a college with fees less than i500, compared with 
only ^6 per cent of the top income group. Thus t.^erc is a clear relationship between 
faxily income and choice of college, even though student aid, :jarticularly to those 
from the lowest income category, enables some of even the poorest students to pay high 
f ?es. 

Table 12 also shows that family income of students is linked with choice of 
public or private insti tutic/i. In the United States private -universities, which take 
only 30 per cent of the total student population, tend to have higher fees, higher unit 
costs, find higher staff-student ratios thc^n public institutions. Since these insti- 
tutions receive over ner cent of their income (excluding grants for research) from 
fees, endov/ments or private gifts, compared with only 27 per cent in the case of public 
institutions, this might be taken as evidence that a preponderance of public finance 
is linked with ir^ferior quality in higher education, but the trtjth is n^t so simple. 
In Japan, for example, where there is also a public and a private cectori it is the 
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Table 12 

Relatlonahlp between Family Inuoma and Cholcfl ot College Cu.S.A. ) 



Annual 

^^^^ XQinXXj 

Chara c-X^i n c owe 
of college 


Percentage of income group 
attending each type of institution 


(Dotal 


Lees than 
$3,000 


5»3,000 
$/,999 


$5,000 
$'',499 


$7,500 i 
$9,999 


$10,000 
$14,999 


$15,000 
or over 


Level of feeet 
















Under $2^0 


37 


35 


31 


28 


25 


19 


27 


42^0 to S499 


23 


37 


30 


38 


51 


27 


31 


4^00 to $999 


18 


16 


17 


13 


16 


15 


15 


91,000 or over 


13 


9 


15 


17 


24 


34 


21 


Hot reported 


11 


4 


7 


5 


4 


4 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Tyoe of control: 
















Public 


57 


69 


60 


66 


56 


46 


58 


Private 


33 


27 


34 


30 


40 


50 


37 


Not reported 


11 


4 


7 


5 


4 


4 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Soures t Re Bolton> *'The Economics and Financing of Higher Education: An Overview" In 
a Compendltim of Papers to the Joint Economic Committee of Congressi The 
Economics and Financing of Higher Education ^ Government Printing Office, 
Washington, SeC. 1969> p* 64 » 



public universities which cater for a small * elite* body of students, and have much 
higher unit costs and staff-^student ratios. In so far as ey.pendlture per student and 
staff->student ratios are measures of quality, it appears that high quality is associated 
with private finance in the United States and with public finance in Japan # This is 
illustrated clearly in lable 13. 

This is not decisive evidence however on the distributional consequences of 
full^cost fees, or any price system* In fact we would expect a strong relationship 
between family Income and student choice of faculty and institution in a situation with 
only a rudimentary support policy and a very restricted capital market for higher 
education. There is no evidence in these figures that the situation they describe 
would persist if an efficient capital market with sufficient hedging against risk 
existed* An efficient capital market is a market where a student can borrow the full 
cost of his studies at competitive Interest rates. Because of the large risks Involved 
in providing loans to finance Investments in human capital, such capital markets are 
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Table 13 

Comparlaon of Public and Private Sectors of Higher Eciucatlon 
In thp United States and Japan 
1968 





United States 


Japan 


Characteristics 
of sector 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


5« of total students 


70.0 


30.0 


28.0 


72.0 


;« of Income (excluding 
research grants) fromt 










Fees and endowments* etc. 


27.7 


91.8 


3.1 


97.8 


Goveriunent sources 


72.3 


8.2 


96.6 


2.2 


Average cost per student 
(m US a) 


2,182 


3,421 


1,700 


425 


Number of students per 
full-time teacher 


16.1 


11.0 


9.0 


26.3 


Average annual salary 
per teacher as f« of 
GN? per capita 


280 


320 


175 


120 


Average fees 


278 


1,315 


52 


267 


Other private expenditure 
per student (In US )») 


832 


1,01 r 


111 


136 



Source: Data calculated by the Secretariat (1971) • 



likely to be organised or guaranteed by the public. In the former case a public bank 
for the financing of student maintenance and cost of tuition is set up while in the 
latter students borrov/ from private bankfl, the loans being guaranteed by public 
authorities. In such a market earnings will be poaitively related to the cost of 
education, so that on the average any student is able to finance further education 
out of future income and still expect a reasonable rate of return. The insurance 
element ensures that the repaym^^nt load is a function of Tuture income, the less one 
earns t'le less one repays* 

This is not a plea for full cost fees but rather an emphasis of the point that 
the distributional consequences of any price policy in higher education are closely 
related to the way in which student support policy is organised* This io also true 
in the more extreme case of full private financing, through tuition, of institutions 
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of higher education* Such a scheme may be inefficient and impractical for reasons 
which are discussed later, but is not necessarily more socially biased than any other, 
given that access to em efficient capital market exists. Yet the main argument 
against any proposal of this sort has been based on the negative effects on equality 
of educational opportunity. Implicit in this argument has been the assumption that 
present support policies towards students will remain unchanged. In that case it is 
not difficult to argue that full private financing would run ounter to the principle 
of equality of access to higher education. The answer is much less obvious if full 
private financing is combined with an efficient capital market for higher education. 

There is one argument in favour of the latter scheme, on distributional grounds. 
It does satisfy the benefit i>rinciple of taxation, i.e., that those who benefit shall 
pay. Full private financing based on a capital market involve redistribution of 
income over time but not among income groups. It is therefore a more equitable form 
of finance than public finance of higher education, but this is not of course in any 
sense the final answer to the question on how to finance higher education. 

2. The Yugoslav model for financing institutions 

A rather particular scheme for the financing cf education, higher education 
included, has been initiated in Yugoslavia. Finaricing is based directly on the income 
of households and enterprises, via an educational tax. It is unclear what rules 
govern the decisions but if the outcome, i.e., a certain amount of resources for higher 
education, is based on simple majority voting this result will be identical to the one 
desired by the median voter. If this interpretation is correct, this system for 
providing a public good is related to full private financing in a competitive market, 
but is more rigid in the sense that only the preference of the median voter counts. 
A detailed analysis of all the consequences of such a proposal would be out of place 
here, but we may note that the case has been extensively analysed by Pauly and Stubble- 
bine. (1) They show that if res urces to education are determined by the median voter 
while in fact there is a wide distribution of preferences, mixed private-public 
financing will generate more resources for education than either full public financing - 
the present case - or complete private financing. Official statements give the 
impression (2) that •willingness to pay* constitutes the basis for revenues in education. 
If majority voting is used, however, it is clear from the above analysis that more 
resources would be forthcoming under a mixed private- public financing system. 



(1) M.V. Pauly, "Mixed Public and Private Financing of Education: Efficiency and 
Feasibility", Ameri-an Economic Revievy , March 1967; aiid W.C. StubbLebine, 
"Institutional Elements in the Financing of Education", Southern E.;onomic Journal s 
1965. 

(2) Sfte for example, Bogidar Pasarifi, "Participation in Educational Planning? in 
Yugoslavia", Particioat rv Planning for Education , OECD, Paris, (forthcoming). 
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3. The special Problem of numerus clauaua (1) 



Most countries have numerus clausus in one form or another. The essence of 
the problem is that there is excess demand for higher education either in general or 
in specific fields. We shall analyse the problems in terms of excess demand in 
certain fields. These fields* which may be universities, faculties or even depart- 
ments, are usually characterised by a very high resource input per student, examples 
are medical faculties, some technology fields, etc. 

Numerus clauau^ is a rationing scheme and is usually justified by reference to 
the large unit costs in these special fields. The criteria for rationing is partly 
grades at the end of secondary schooling or selective exams early in the study period. 
It is well-known that these selection criteria are only feebly related to later success 
in the profession or even to results during the period of studies. In addition, such 
criteria create additional social bias in that the distribution of students by social 
background is even more selective in fields where admission is based on numerus clausus 
than in other fields. Another negative effect is that in so far as grades or achieve- 
ment rates reflect talent, admission policy implies a distribution of talent into 
subject fields which may be incompatible with overall social objectives. A further 
negative aspect is the impact on income distribution. Since access to these subject 
fields is rationed and supply of graduates from them relatively limited, earnings will in 
general be higher for graduates from these fields than for the average graduate. This, 
combined with the fact that costs in these studies are, as we have already noted, often 
many times higher than average unit cost, implies that public finance of universities 
is indirectly subsiding people in very high income brackets. 

Humerus clausus also introduced ineff icieicies in the educational system as a 
whole. As the intake is based on grades, students who can afford it may add one 
year to their secondary schooling in order to improve grndes. To counteract socially 
selective admission procedures, authorities in some countries have introduced extra 
credit for couroes taken in other fields. This leads to a costly roundabout education 
for those who can afford it with effects on the distribution of students by social 
class which are likely to be the opposite of those desired • 

The folloviing three alternatives to the present system will be discussed here: 
(a) a quota system; (b) a lottery system; and (c) introduction of explicit prices. 

(a) A quota system iaeans that students from well-defined social groups 
have a right to a proportion of places in one of the numerus clausus 
faculties which would normally bear some relation to their proportion 
of qualified applicants. Such a rule can be sufficiently flexible 



(1) For an extensive discussion of all aspects of this problem, see "Admission Policies 
in Post-Secondary Education", Study II of the present publication. 
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to admit a higher proportion of students from the lower income 
bracket into the numerus clausus faculties than their proportion 
among the applicants would in fact allow* 

(b) The lottery system provides all applicants with the same probability 
of entry into any of the numerus clausus faculties* The quota and 
lottery systems will lead to a more equitable distribution of 
students in numerus clausus faculties than at present, and in 

fact the lottery system would lead to a more equitable distribution 
of applicants by social class* These two methods should also 
remove inefficiencies created by numerus clausus in other parts of 
the educational system* 

(c) An explicit price system is meant to be a price on the right to 
attend a numerus clausus faculty* Combined with full access to 
loans to cover extra costs and, if needed, subsidies to low 
income students, it could lead to a demand for places equal to 
the supply of places with a better social composition of students 
than in the case of numerus clausus * Inefficiencies in other 
parts of the system would be removed* In addition to receiving 
higher monetary returns, graduates from some of the high cost 
faculties enjoy hi^h social prestige* It might therefore happen 
that the extra price necessary to bring demand into line with 
supply would have to be set so high as to v/ipe out any monetary 
return for the average student* To avoid social bias, as a 
consequence of this» the method could be combined with a lottery 
or quota method ♦ This system would then be more equitable as 

at least part of the e: tra cost would be covered by the student 
himself and not the taxpayer* It also presents one of the few 
instances where changing the methods of financing increases 
the total amount of resources available for higher education* 
When students have access to a loan market this effect is not 
important in the short term and would only be felt as graduates 
started to repay loans on extra costs* An important deficiency 
of a system like (c) compared with (a) or (b) may be the costs 
of administering it and the need for a large research programme 
to determine student reaction to different price schemes* 

B* P. CNAKCINa STUDENT MAIHTEHAKCE 

Since universities in many OECD countries receive full p\blic subsidies to 
cover tuition, and consequently charge no fees, students do not face any direct costs, 
but their education is not •free** Studen-^s must finance their living expenses, and 
by choosing to conuinue education rather than work, they sacrifice earnings* Unless 
they receive maintenance grants or loans equal in value to earnings foregone, they or 
their families face indirect costs, in the form of reduced consumption* Because this 
may discourage some students from undertaking higher education, particularly those from 
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low income families, most governments now provide student grants or loans, or special 
programmes for part-time work. Aid is usually dependent on ability or financial need, 
but there are considerable variations Tn policy. It is often difficult to find a 
precise statement of objectives, which makes it difficult to evaluate the effectiveness 
of student aid policy, but seven main objectives have been frequently mentioned in 
public policy statements: 

(a) stimulating demand for education in general; 

(b) stimulating demand for education from particular groups; 

(c) increasing the effective utilisation of students • time; 

(d) promoting student independence; 

(e) impjToving the conditions of graduates; 

(f) overcoming failures of the private capital market; 

(g) encouraging gradxiates to enter particular occupations. 

All these objectives influence student aid policy in CiilCD countries. In the 
United States, the main objectives are to stimulate demand for education, particularly 
from low-income students, to remove imperfections in the capital market, by overcoming 
the reluctance of private banks to provide capital for what is a particularly risky 
investment, and to encourage graduates to enter the teaching profession. Thus grants 
and low-interest loans are available for needy students; Government guarantees are 
given for other students to obtain loans from private banks, and loan repayments are 
cancelled if graduates become teachers for a certain number of years. In Sweden, 
the goal of equality of opportunity is paramount, but promoting student independence 
Is also important, which is why student aid is not made dependent on the income of the 
students* parents. In several countries students are given guaranteed loans which 
may be repaid over a long period (15 to 20 years), starting one or two years after 
graduation. There have been a number of proposals to make loan repayments contingent 
upon income. This reflects the desire to ease the burden of debt for young graduates 
who might otherwise face hardship on repaying a loan. Thus student aid policy is 
intended to satisfy a number of different objectives, which is why such a variety of 
different forms exist in OECD countries. These include: 

(a) scholarships or grants to students, e.g., the United Kingdom; 

(b) repayable loans at low rates of interest, e.g., Canada, Denmark, 
Norway, the United States (National Defense Student Loan Program); 

(c) interest subsidies and guarantees for loans from private banks, 
e.g., Finland and the United States (Guaranteed Loan Program); 

(d) special employment opportunities for students, e.g., the United 
States (College-Work-Study-Program ) ; 

(e) income tax relief for students* parents whilst the student is in 
higher education, for example, in the United Kingdom. 

i'he type of aid given to students, and the proportion of students receiving 
financial aid from public funds in various OECD countries is shown in Table 14. 
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Table 14 

F lnapclal Aid to Students In OECD Countries (circa 1968 ) 



Country 


of students 
receiving aid 


Form of aid 


Australia 


35 


Grants 




35 


"Pre-salary payment" committing 
SXUQenx xo parxi cuiar einpiojwcn w 


Canada 


15 


Grants 




A 

7 


iiOanst at 5—0 per cenx 


Denmark 


50 


5U per cent gran 1 1 per cen^ xn^ereo x— 
free loan 


Finland 


50-60 


Small number of scholarships; plus 
government guarantee and interest 
suDsidy xor loans irom commencai d«ui&s 
at 3 per cent 


Prance 


25 


Grants 


Germany 


20-30 


urant pj.us loan 


Italy 


10-15 


Grants 


Japan 


12-20 


Loans 


Netherlands 


30-40 


Grants plus interest-free loans 


Norway 


70 


Minimum grant {^2^0) plus loans at 
4$ per cent 


Sweden 


72 


Minimum grant (¥548) plus loans repayable 
in terms of constant money value 


United Kingdom 


95 


Grants 


United States 


? 


Grants, employment programmes and loans 



Table 14 shows that the proportion ol students receiving aid ranges from 
10 per cent to 95 per cent. In some cases aid is intended only to cover direct costs, 
such as fees, books or travel to and from university, but elsewhere it is intended to 
cover a large proportion of students* maintenance expenses^ ^'or example, in 1967, 
the average student grant was £230 in Denmark and Norway, £270 in the United Kingdom 
and over £600 in Sweden* 
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In the United States it was estimated that in 1967 total student expenditure 
on fees, books, board and lod^in^, or living expenses at home, equalled about *9 billion, 
and total student aid, in the form of grants, special employment programmes and loans, 
equalled i2.2 billion, Enrnings foregone by students were estimated to be at least 
^►14 billion. In the United Kingdom, 1969 earnings foregone by students averaged 
ii753, of which £170 would have been paid in income tax, etc,, leaving net earnings 
fc-egone of £580. The average maintenance award for students was £265, and in addition 
parents received income tax roliof averagin^r £70, so that the tot^.l contribution from 
public funds amounted to over 50 per ceiit of net earnings foregone compared with 14 per 
cent in the United States»(l) 

In Scandinavian countries grants and loans from ^rovernment funds account for 
20 to 70 per cent of atudentc* average expenditure. In Sweden in 1967 average 
expenditure per student varied from £850 for unmarried students living at home to 
£1,050 a year for married students. State aid, in the foTUi of grants and loans, 
covered 70 per cer.t of this, in the case of unmarried students, and 56 per cent in the 
case of married students, the balance coming from part-time employment and parental 
contributions. (2) In Canada in 1965/66 students spent s;190 on books, t-avel, etc., 
♦600 on fees, and ^756 on halls of residence. This total of vi;i,546 compares with 
c1,970 which was the estimate for net earnings foregone (after tax) in the same year. (3) 

Thesi rough calculrtions show that 'che financial contribution made by students 
or theJr families towards the cost of higher education, whether in terms of actual 
expenditure or reduced consumption, may be higher than official financial statistics 
sug^^est, if they take account only of tuition costs and fees. They also exrlain why 
governments a-e beginning to accept that •equality of opportunity* means more than 
simply enabling students to cover the direct costs of education, and .ire therefore 
providing financial assistance to meet living expenses. Whether this should be in the 
form of grants or loans is a matter of controversy. In the United Kingdom, Loans have 
been criticised on the grounds that they would discourage working class students and 
women from entering universitie;., would increase wastage rates by encouraging students 
to work part-time to reduce their debt, and would be expensive and difficult to 
administer. 



(1) The sources for these calculations are: J, Kirkpatrick, A Study of Feder al Student 
Loan PT-n^v»nfl. Government Printing Office (Senate Committ ee ^rini 1969), iVashington 
D.C.; Department of Education and Science, Output Budretinr for the Deimrtment of 
Education and Science , H.M.S.O., London, 197oT^ 

(2) M. Woodhall, Student L oans t A Review of Experience in Scandinavi a and Elsewhere. 
Harrap, London, 1970, pp. 112-114. ^ ' — 

(3) G. Cook oAi Stager, Student Fi nancial Assistance Pro/trams with Special R eferfinop 
)g.9"S^^^?> Institute for the QuantitatiVw> Analysis of Economic l^oiicy, toronto. — 
19oy, Taoies 1.6 and 1.7* 
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There is, on the other hand, no evidence that loans discourage attendance of 
vrcrking class students as in, for example, Scandinavia, where loan schemes are 
practised on a large scale. The social composition of the student body is more 
biased than that of secondary school students but this is true of all countries, whether 
they have loan schemes or not. Women do not seem to be discoura^red by loans; on the 
contrary, in 1969/70 the proportion of female students in universities was much the 
same in Norway as in Great Britain - about 27 per cent whereas it was about 36 per cent 
in Sweden. The extent to which students work part-time is not only a question of 
finance but also a question of values. In Scandinavia and the United States the 
organisation of studies makes part-time work possible and this may be an important 
reason why students undertake part-time work. Furthermore, students are older in 
Scandinavia than the United Kingdom and many are married, a factor which may also 
explain the stronger tendency to take part-time work. On the other hand loan schemes 
can be a very pov/erful instrument in contributing to a more effective use of student 
time. This can be done by making the right to obtain loans a function of total study 
time. Administration costs seem to be low, about 1 or 2 per cent of total annual 
loans. 

The terms of loans and their repayment vary considerably among co\ajtrie3 at 
present. Almost all the government-sponsored loan schemes provide an interest subsidy; 
for example, loans in Denmark are interest-free, in Norway interest is charged at 
4j per cent. In Sweden graduates do not pay interest on loans, but repay the debt 
in terms of money of constant purchasinc power, since the amount of repayment is 
automatically linked to the cost of living index. These interest Fuboidies are very 
significant, since private ba:iks charge as much as 9 or 10 per cent. The length of 
time allowed for repayment varies from ten years in the Ui;ited States to over 20 years 
in Sv/eden, where the requirement ic that zradua*tes must complete repayment by the 
age of 50. In most cases, repayments are excused in the case of severe illness, and 
postponed in the event of ^^nemployment or ceriouc financial difficulties. In Sweden 
there is an 'insurance' element built into the system, which means that graduates 
whose incomes fall below a stated minimum in any year are automatically excused repay- 
ment. 

There are other ways of arranging such an insurance policy. One could, for 
example, as proDOsed in Hi .-tmon's book,(l) require thut a cohort of students repay what 
the cohort borrowed. Graduates earning less than the average would repay less than 
they borrowed while graduates earninr more would repay more Ihvji they borrowed. A priori 
the possibility of hedging a£*ainst risk may be an important factor in determining the 
social composition of the student body. The higher the level of non-human capital to 
human capital, i.e., the higher the family income, the more willing the student is to 
undertake a risky investment like investment in his own education. Without any insur- 
ance, students from low income families may be discouraged from entering higher education, 
even though they have access to loans. 



(1) R. Hartman, Credit for Colle/ye . McGraw-Hill, New York, 1971. 
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In the United States, there are a number of proposals and experiments under way 
to test the feasibility of income-contingent loans. The experience of countries 
operating loan schemes is sufficient to allow some evaluation of the effects of loans; 
as we have shown, for example, there is no evidence that loans necessarily increase 
wastage^ or discourage women. 

The real cause of disa^rreement between advocates and opponents of loans concerns 
the implications of student loans for equity and equality of opportunity. Since one 
of the objectives of most student aid policies is to encourage participation of 
students from low income families, this is a crucial question. Will students from 
poor homes be discouraged from entering higher education by the prospect of a long- 
term debt, or will a loan scheme encourage them to enter, by removing financial barriers? 
Clearly the answer depends on what alternatives are available and what the terms of the 
loan are. In the United States, the Federal Government operates two loan schemes; 
one is the National Deience Student Loan Program, which offers low interest loans, and 
is intended particularly for low income students, and the other is the Guaranteed Loan 
Program, which provides government guarantees for commerical loans, and a much smaller 
amount of interest subsidy. The purpose of the latter programme is to extend the 
capital market for education to students from middle income families. Accordingly, 
there is a considerable difference between the two schemes as to their appeal and 
availability, and this is reflected in the characteristics of borrowers. Fifty per 
cent of N.L.S.L. borrowers come from families with incomes below ^6,000, compared with 
only 17 per cent of the G.L.P. borrowers. The contrast is greater still if we look 
at the proportion of students from each income category who borrow under the two schemes. 
In the case of the lowest income category 67 per cent of all students have loans but 
only about 10 per cent of students in the highest income category. These figures are 
shown in Table 15. This demonstrates that loan schemes can be designed to appeal to 
poor students, and mishz suggest that U.S. student loana are successful in promoting 
greater equality of opportunity. On the other hand, Hartman's recent study of these 
loan programmes for the Carnegie Commission concludes that they have made only a modest 
contribution to equalising enrolment rates, since very wide disparities still exist 
between income groups. Only about iJO per cent of the interest subsidies in these 
programmes actually go tc students from families with incomes below i6,000.(l) 

Experience shows that inequalities of participation among different social 
classes have many different causes, including selection methods in secondary education, 
so that studt,*il aid policy, whether based on grants or loans, can make only a limited 
contribution to greater equality of opportunity. Furthermore, the most generous policy 
of financial aid to students would not, by itself, ensure equality of opportunity, 
because the proportion of pupils leaving secondary school without attaining university 
entrance requirements is much higher among working class than among middle class pupils. 
Several surveys have shown that social class participation in university education is 



(l) R. Hartman, Credit for College , op. cit . 
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Table 15 

Studantfl borrowing under U.S. P aderal Qovarnment Loan Schemea. 

by Paally Income 



OrosB family income 

(1) 


Percentage of 
borrowers In each 
Income group 


All borrowers as 
percentage of 
students In own 


H.D.S.L.(1) 


G.L.F.(^ 


Income class 


0 - 2,999 


22.4 


8.8 


62.8 


5,000 - 5,999 


27.8 


8.8 


24.8 


6,000 - 7,499 


16.0 


10.1 


18.9 


7,500 - 8,999 


13.1 


10.1 


16.6 


9,000 - 11,999 


13.8 


22.1 


17.6 


12,000 - 14,999 


5.0 


19.9 


15.1 


15,000 and over 


2.0 


20.3 


9.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


18.4 



(1) national Defense Student Loan Program. 



(2) Ouaranteed Loan Program. 

Source t R. Hartman, pp.cit .. p. 48. 

not very unequal for students who have graduated from secondary school. Large inequal- 
ities among the social classes attending university are principally caused by the 
selective process which has taken place earlier in the schooling process. Most of the 
reduction in disparities in higher education can therefore probably be explained by an 
increased democratisation of secondary education. 

It has been argued that efforts to equalise educational opportunity by giving 
grants to students in higher education are misguided, since it is at the transition 
point from primary schooling to secondary schooling that the financial barriers to 
participation in higher education begin, when pupils or their parents must decide 
whether to bear the indirect costs of earnings foregone of secondary scfi' oling in 
order to obtain university entrance requirements. In most European countries this 
constitutes an important part of the income of u working class family, and there is 
therefore a case for grants to low income families to encourage them to obtain secondary 
education for their children. This grant must be available when selection takes place, 
i.e., at the transition from primary to secondary schooling. Otherwise it will 
primarily have the character of an income transfer to hif^er than average income 
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brackets without any significant influence on the social class distribution in 
.secondary and higher education. in Europe most graiits seem to be concentrated in 
upper secondary and higher education. Thus it is likely that these have a relatively 
limited effect on the demand for more education in the lower income groups, and are, 
in fact, mainly a redistribution of income from the average taxpayers to people with 
higher than average incomes. 

Although there is very little inftrmation available, one wouia expect that 
grants are ajriori slightly more effective on equality gr.mids than most" loan systems. 
The point is, however, that this effectiveness iu bound to be lower at the university 
level than in other parts of the school system. With strict numerus olausus . moreover, 
any positive effect grants may have on equality of access will be largely neu*.-alised. 
Smaller grants in lower level secondary, combined with loans on the university level * 
are likely to be more effective on equality and equity gr..unds than a simple grant 
system.d) A possible exception is the United States where secondary education is 
almost universal and where the selection process has been transferred to h^Thcr 
education. In this case subsidies or grunts are likely to have a considerable imoact 
on equality of opportunity. 

The choice between grants or loans to students therefore raises the question 
of equity. Higher educatio:i is a profitable form of investment for the individual, 
and because of government subsidies private rates of return are higher than social 
rates in all the countries for whi h estimates arc available. (2) This .-neans that the 
average taxpayer is subsidising those who will, in the future, have higher than avera-e 
incomes as a result of their education. It also means that the studeiit in higher 
education is often treated more favourably than those investing in other forms of human 
capital, who ro'.oive sraaile.' subsidies from public funds. The argument for providing 
at least part of the finar.co : the f^ m of a repayable loan is that this does not 
Involve 30 great a r.^distribution of incc-e as a system based solely on grants. Loans 
to students ir, olve redistribution costs and benefits over time, but grants involve 
redistribution ar.ong income groups. Althourb one ob;jective of financial aid for 
education may te to affect the long-term distribution of income, the immediate effects 
may actually bo tc redistribute income in favour of graduates with high incomes. Hanson 
and Weisbrod, in a study of the distribution of costs and benefits of education in 
California conc-lude that, on the whole, the effect of subsidising higher education is 
to promote greater rathe." than less inequality among people of different social and 
economic backgrounds. ( 3) 



(DM. Blaug, Aji_Introduction to the Economics of gducation . op.cit .. pp. 293-298. 
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A more radical proposal than either loans or grants for financing student 
supporti v/hich has been discussed in some countries, is the introduction of a student 
salary system* 'i)hf> pro:.>onerits argue that students should be paid a salary equivalent 
to that which they might obtain in the labour market. Such a system, combined with 
full public financing of universities, v/ould make university studies virtually free, 
create an enoimous demand for un:.versity places in the long run aiid increase the 
monetary benefits of higher education very considerably. To a much larger extent 
than any other financing scheme in use or proposed, this arrangement would involve 
large transfers from the average taxpayers to high income groups. At the same time 
the effect on equality of opportunity would probably be negligible as very strict 
numerus clausus schemes would be likely to be used. 

The final choice between loans and grants may depend, in some cases, on the 
possibility of making a loan system self-financing, and so reducing the claim on public 
fur. is. ever, though it will not diminish the real costs of education in any v/ay. One 
thing is clear, student loans do not offer any short-term saving of public funds, since 
the repayment neriod aliov/ed is long, and if the r^ve^nment r-rovides any form of 
inte^'cct subsidy, a loan scheme will still require cifnif i« ant contributions fron. 
public funds. Calculations in Denmark, for c.:r.ar.ipie, chov/ that when fully developed, 
a Loan scheme which involves some interest subsidy, and a reuayment period of ten years, 
would generate from 20 to 7u per cent of its expenditure from repayments, according to 
the Level of interest tmbsidy, but such a scheme could never bo fully self-f inancing.( 1 ) 

Ovher studies seem t) support this conclusion. One could for example calculate 
the extra income tax needed to make such a loan scheme self-sufficient. Hartman found 
that a proposed loan scheme based on the Educational Or^portunity Bank proposal in the 
Ur.ited States would require extra taxes varying f r m 11 to 29 per cent of total income. 
This conclusion is consistent with an analysis for Britain where the equivalent range 
was estimated to be 10 to 2^ per cent. Extra taxes of this magnitude, on top of 
ordinary income taxes, are doubtless insupportable. 

Ail this is to say that loan schemes hardly offer large-scale savings of public 
funds. The extent of any saving will depend on the terms of the loan. There is a 
tendency in Scandinavia for loans to be given to students regardless of their parents* 
income, whereas grants are often means-tested, as in Britain. This suggggts that 
pubiiL»iy fina-,ced loans to students may increase theii- financial independence, and may 
enable them to increase their level of consumption, so that actual public expenditure 
on student aid may be hi-hcr than under a system of grants. In Sweden, for example, 
where the level of student aid is linked with the cost-of-living index, the average 
level of aid to students in 1967 was about i:61p, whereas in Britain, where students 
received means-tested grants, the maximum gr^ont for und^^-graduates in 1967 was ^'^60. 



(1) M. 7/oodhall, Student Loans t A Keview of Experience in S^.c ndinavia and Elsewhere. 
0D> cit » • p. 125» 
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As a conclusion to this section of the paper we shall, consider in some detail, 
a controversial question which may clarify oome important issues in the financing of 
higher education. i'he quection is this: do we need to suboidise higher education if 
stuients have access to a capital market with an insurance element guardinc against 
the most important risk factoro? In a capital market with hedging for risk the student 
is relieved of any dependence on current economic conditions in financing higher 
education. If he then does not enter, this implies that he is not willing to pay the 
costs of higher education even if assured of a higher future income. Wsregarding 
allocational reas.-ns for subsidies, for the moment, subsidies in this case would mean 
that different preferences for present versus future income are not considered to be 
constraints on equality of access to higher education. 

In the introduction to this section we mentioned external effects of education 
as an important reason why governments or society would be willing to subsidise higher 
education. In that case the average taxpayer would receive some of the benefits of 
the investment in higher education and it would be efficient for governments to 
subsidise higher education. The trouble is that it has never been shown that external 
effects of education, apart from research, are important in higher education. It is 
also taken for granted that these effects are all positive - negative elements are 
rarely mentioned. The reasons most frequently mentioned to justify public subsidies 
to higher education, such as rapid ec nomic growth, or a catisfactory supply of higher 
skilled personnel, are not external effects, and if these are sufficient arguments for 
subsidies to higher education then they would also be sufficient to justify subsidies 
to any investment in physical capital. 

There are, however, at least two considerations which justify some kind of 
public intervention in higher education, through subsidies or by direct public owner- 
ship. The first is the consequences of the alleged complimentarity between education 
and research on financing. We have argued previously that it is efficient to finance 
research either via subsidies or via public ovmership of research institutions. There- 
fore if education and research are combined in the same institutions, subsidies at 
least are called for. But even if one believes that this complimentarity is present, 
there is a case for distinguishing between undergraduate and graduate education. Under- 
graduate teaching is hardly research based and the argument for government intervention 
at this level is therefore weak. It is difficult however to distinguish between the 
two levels, at leact in Europe. Most institutions provide both graduate and under- 
graduate education and the same teachers inotruct at both levels. It may therefore 
be impractical or at least very costly to use a different system of finance for under- • 
graduate and graduate education. The differentiation in the system of financing is 
likely to break up the present institutional structure and this may not be desirable. 

The second issue is the question of control. Private financing of higher 
education may conflict with long-tern policy objectives. Institutions of higher 
education have a longer life than length of studies and ought not be unduly influenced 
by transitory shifts in preferences of students and their families. To avoid this, 
some kind of public control is necessary, of which public ownership or complete public 
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financing may be the most efficient one. Private financing may also conflict with 
the independence of institutions of hichor education, an ir.dependence which is 
necessary if we want theoe institutions to be centres of critical and creative thinking 
in society. It may be, dependent on historical and cultural traditions, that such 
independence is best safe-fuarded if these institutions are public. 

To sum up: in the case of access to an efficient capital market and when 
benefits are larf^ely private, full private financinfr of highe- educatijn seems to be 
a valid alternative to present arrangements I'or non-research inatitullons. If, for 
various reasons, these conditicir. are not fulfilled, there are very strong arguments 
on equality and effivdency cT^^ xnds for some kind of public intervention. However, 
private financing may remain more equitable than public financinr, if total subsidies 
are larger than would be justified on the basis of external benefits. 

yif.ancinjT of Institutions and Student Maintenance? C oncluding Remarks 

1. Financing, growth and planning of h igher education 

There are very few unconditional stutemt.nt£j to be made about the future develop- 
me;)t of higher education. An objective chared by moot countries is to ensure that 
supply of places in higher education be equal to the demand for these places, i.e., 
satisfaction of private aggregate demand for higher education. In isolation such an 
objective is meaningless unless the constraints on private demand are clearly specified. 
By changing support conditions public authorities can influence demand very significantly. 
If subsidies were reduced satisfaction of private aggregate demand would require less 
places than if subsidies were increased. Thus, an objective like the satisfaction of 
private demand for hiirher educatior. provides very little information about the priority 
given to this objective or the rate at which higher education will be allowed to expand. 
But if demand for higher education is alLov.-ed to expand in the future under the 
conditions which have recently prevailed, a reas-=nable forecast for the European 
countries would be an extension of the trend experienced during the 1960's. If govern- 
ments extend accessibility to a capital market for higher education ac well as providing 
substantial subsidies and meet the resulting demand, the gr>.wth of enrolment may become 
even higher than in the 1960's. 

it may well be that government public expenditure may grow less over the next 
decade, than in the 1960 's. If this also applies to total resources available for 
higher education, there will be a constaiit excess demand for higher education. A 
strict numerus c-Iliusug policy will then foliov/. 

As secondary education becomeo increasingly democratised and the right to enter 
post-secondary institutions is extended, the social selection process will move up into 
the field of higher education. The jase for subsidies and grants may then become 
stronger than it is today. However an extensive r.ur.erus clauaus policy may to some 
extent neutralize any policy moves in the direction of greater democratisation pf higher 
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education. Increaijed suboidies and /rrants will then have a neriiffible effect on the 
social composition of the student body and mainly become a mechaiusm for transferring 
resources from the average taxpayer to hifrher income Grou;^s. 

It ip likely that tuition ai%' explicit prices will play an increasingly important 
role in the future structure of higher education. The reason is not so much the 
intrinsic value of a price system but rather the need to limit the ne^-ative effects of 
a constantly increasing overall level of taxation. To slow down these increases in 
the overall level of taxation more private fina:,cinr may be necessary and higher 
education may become a -elevant candidate for cuch a policy. To what extent demand 
will actually be satisfied depends on the place of hi^rher education within the ove-c.. 1 
set of gove.nment priorities. What the developmenl: on the sunoiy side will be cannot 
therefore be predicted. The amount of public rundo allocated to higher education will 
be affected by influences other than educational ones, and these at the level cf total 
budget theoretically available for higher education. These influences include both 
those determining the level of the total budget and those which detemir,. the share 
higher education is likely to get. 

An important consideration influencing the volume of resources available for 
higher education is the relationship between higher education and the labour market. 
Some writers have argued that this relationship should form the basis of ulan^ing fo- 
higher education and that the development of higher education be detevmined by some 
notion of the need f .r highly educated manpower rather than the private demand for 
places in higher education. During the last decade much research lias been devoted to 
increasing the understanding of the allocation mechanism in the market for educated 
labour. Underlying this research has been the search for orinci.les of :,lanning higher 
education on the basis of labour market considerations. 

At present there are two different views of the world which fom the ratiorale 
for applying labour market crite-ia to the development of higher education: U) the 
so-called manpower planning approach, (b) the cost benefit aoproach. The fonner is 
oased on the idea that the optimal distribution of mar.power in the economy by educational 
category is determined by a set of fixed coefficients. These coefficients are in their 
turn determined by an empirical relationship. -between labour productivity in various 
industries and distribution of the labour forces by educational background. These 
coefficients can also be determined by direct political considerations such as. for 
example, the desired number of doctors per 1,000 inhabitants. The cost benefit approach 
on the other hand argues that the optimal distribution of manpower by educational back- 
ground is a question of costs and earnings, and that when these two variables charge so 
does the optimal distribution of manpower. The strategic variable in this approach is 
the social rate of rr-^rn for various educational backgrounds based on oresent total 
costs by education a;d present gross earnings by age and education. For this anproa.h 
to be a useful guide to policy-malcers, graduates of different educational backgrounds 
must be able to replace each other easily in the labour market. Recent research has 
shown that this seems indeed to be the case and has therefore wealcened the basis ^or 
the manpower approach. Another essential aasumptiun ig that labour earnings reflect 
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the marginal productivity of labour. As a rou^h generalisation this is likely to be 
true and cooial rates of return would therefore seem to be an important piece of 
information v/hen .;onciderinc future development of higher education. 

Some writers in the field have stressed the complementarity between the manpower 
approvach, the cost ber.efit approach, and a jolicy based on satisfying? private demand 
for higher education. There are important sectors where the assumptions of the 
manpower approach are indeed realistic in the public sector for example, and even 
though different types of educated labour are easily substituted for each other there 
are limits to the extent of this substitution. Manpov^er consequences of the present 
and probable future demand fo- higher education should therefore be considered. This 
is important for another reason. in that the cost benefit approach indicates only 
whether to contract or expand supply of educated manpower and not by how much. 

However the essential conclusion is that labour markets seem to be more flexible 
and, v/ithin v/ide Limits, able to absorb without much difficulty very different 
distributions of graduates by educational back^^rcund. This weakens the case for man- 
power plaiining by authorities ^ir.d strennthcns the case for flexible c:fanisation of 
higher education ba.sed on student demand. An iriformation system for students should 
be orfanised providing labour market and other relevant information for rational 
decision-raalcing on the part of studer:ts themselves. 

2. Pinal review of the issues in the financing of hirher education 

Any system of financing higher education must be judgeU in terms of efficiency, 
equity and equality. The chosen mixture between :mblic and rivate finance will be 
determined by juri^^cir.onts about the relative magnitudes of the external and private 
oenefits of hifher education, government policy on distribution of income between 
so'.iiai groups or regions, and the distribution of access to higher education. An 
efficient method of finance is one which ensures adequate investment in education, 
provides incentives for the efficient c:llocation of resources within institutions, and 
does not prove difficult or expensive to administer. A system of finance will be 
judged equalising if it ensures that poor but able students are not prevented fi'om 
entering univerijitioo by lack of finance, ana enuitab.e if it also reflects the 
distribution of be::efits in the community. 

Unfortunately these criteria may conflict. Some believe that the market 
mechanism ensures the most effi^.-ient allocation uf resources, by promoting competition. 
On the other hand such a scheme could result in unequal access for rich and poor and 
socially selective institutions, are, as v/e have shovm, not necessarily more efficient. 
One reason v/hy there is disagreement about methods of financing education is that there 
is a lack of evidence about the effects of alternative methods^ mainly because of the 
impossibility of 'holding other factors constant*; yet another reason is the variety 
of goals and obscurity of objectives. 
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This situation can only be improved if n^-'vernments examine more carefully the 
objectives of different policies, aiid collect mo/e evidence on the effects of different 
methods of finance. Moot debates on finance are characterised by assertions about the 
likely effects of a chaxj,-e in policy and are unsup;)orted by evidence, beoause the 
evidence does not exist. For example, a number of writers suggest that a mixture of 
public and private finance v/ill increase the resources available for education. (l) 
This is because they assume that if education is wholly publicly financed the total 
volume of expenditure will be determined by the preferences of the median voter. V/hii 
this may be a realistic assumption for the financing of elementary and secondary 
schools in the United States, it hardly reflects the allocation process for higher 
education in any country where decisions are taken on either state or federal levels. 

It can be argued that the large ris^- in educational expenditure in the last 
decade has been the result of governments forcing the taxpayer, including the childless 
to pay mo-e towards education than thoy would voluntarily have spent in a market system 
In fact very simple public finrj-.ce models show that when groups differ in the intensity 
of their preferences fo- public -oods one should expect the extreme positions to v/in 
and the median voter to be left out in the cold. In other words, the 'education 
lobby' may have succeeded in pushing the level of public expenditure above the prefer- 
ences of the median voter or taxpayer. It is therefore not obvious that a mixture of 
public and private finance would riecessarily result in greater expenditure than under 
a purely public or private system. Certainly if we look at Japan and the United 
States where public and private institutions of higher education oxist side by side, 
we find that in Japan the private sector has expanded more rapidly, while in the United 
States it has been the public sector. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to consider the possible effects of the 'many 
different changes in finance policy which have been proposed in OECD countries recently, 
such as an increase in fees, an increase in general institutional grants, a graduate 
tax, a 'study salary' for students, mo.e selective aid for students, less selective aid 
for students, leans for students, grants for student:;, (it is no accident that this 
list is full of contradictory oroposals). Any chanr-- of policy must be evaluated in 
terms of specific effects, for example, what will be th ; effect on: 

(a) the overall demand for education by students and their frunilies; 

(b) the distribution of enrolment by social class, race or sex, and by 
type of institution or subject; 

(c) the distribution of the benefits to society? 

(d) the si::e and diversity of institutions; 

(e) the methods of control of institutions; 

(f) incentives for efficient allocation of rcsi urceu; 



(1) See M.Y. Pauly and W.O. Stubblebine, op.cit . 
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(g) the career choices of graduates; 

(h) the level of graduate earninf's; 

(i) the distribution of income between individuals and regions; 
(3) the balance betv/een local or state and central governments. 

CONCLUSION 

With regard to the future development of higher education we have said that if 
nore liberal student maintenance policies are introduced, an extensive numerus clausuo 
system would be necessary if the increase of total resources available to finance 
higher education institutions is going to be slower in the future than in the past. 
This mirht have negative efi'ecto on major social objectives, such as equality of 
educational opportunity. It is further possible that subsidies will become more 
important as a policy instrument for equalising edXicational opportunity as the acceas 
to secondary schooling becomes more general and the process of selection is gradually 
transferred to higher education. A develooment in the opposite direction would be a 
more extensive use of tuition and other private financing schemes than today, to ease 
the overall burden of t^.^eral taxation. 

It has also been said that the choice of methods of financing of institutions 
and student maintenance policy cannot be determined on professional grounds alone; 
it is a matter of political choice. Whether it ce the financing of institutions or 
student maintenance policy, the question is how much should be borne by the public and 
how much by the individual student and hie famiiy. The chosen mixture will l:e deter- 
mined by judgements about the relative magnitude of the external and private benefits 
of higher education, government policy on the distribution of income between social 
groups or regions, and the distribution of access to higher education. 
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